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LECTURES ON RHETORIC, &c 




LECTURE XX 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING..., 

ELOQUENCE OF POPULAR ASSEMBLIES.... 

EXTRACTS FROM DEMOSTHENES. 

AFTER the preliminaiy views which have, beea 
given of the nature qf eloquence in general, andof th^'*jft|ate 
in which it has subsisted in different ages and oouilfcriesv'tajii^ 
now to enter on the consideration of the different kind» of pub- 
lic speaking, the distinguishing characters of each, add the rules 
which relate to them. The ancients divided ^ orations into 
three kinds ; the demonstrative, the deliberative, iiiid the judiciaL 
The scope of die demonstrative, was to praus^t>r to blame ; 
that of the deliberative, to advise or to diss^e^ that of 
^e judicial, to accuse or to defend. The chi^Jsubjccts of 
demonstrative eloquence, were panegyrics, invectives, gratula^ 
tory and funeral orations. The deliberative was employed^ jn^ 
matters of public concern, agitated in the senate, or before iht 
assemblies of the people. The judicial is the same with tho 
eloquence of the bar, employed in addressing judges, who have 
power to absolve or to condemn. This division runs through 
all the ancient treatises on rhetoric ; and is followed by the 
modems who copy them. It is a division not inartificial ; and 
comprehends most, or all of the matters which can be the 
subject of public discourse. It will, however, suit our pur« 
pose better, and be found, I imagine, more useful, to follow 
that division which the train of modem speaking naturalljr 
points out to us, taken from the three great scenes of eloquence. 
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6 ELOQUENCE OF LECT, XXVIL 

popular assemblies, tfie bar, and the pulpit ; each of which has 
a distinct charactier that particularly suits it. This division 
coincides in part with the ancient one* The eloquence of the 
bar is precisely the same with what the ancients called the 
' judicial* The eloquence of popular assemblies, though mosdy 
of what they term the deliberate species, yet admits also of 
the demonstrative. The eloquence of the pulpit is altogether 
of a distinct nature, and cannot be properly reduced under any 
of the heads of the ancient rhetoricians* 

To all the three, pulpit, bar, and popular assemblies, belong 
in common, the rules concerning the conduct of a discourse in 
all its parts. Of these rules I purpose afterwards to treat at 
large. But before proceeding to them, I intend to shew, first^ 
what is peculiar to each of these three kiqds of oratory, in their 
spirit, character, or manner. For every species of public speak- 
ing has a manner or character peculiarly suited to it ; of which 
it is highly material to have a just idea, in ordet to dfrect the 
^ . appUcfiUon of general rules. The Eloquence of a lawyer is 
fti^aittentayy different from that of a .divine, or a speaker iq 

< p%rliawn]tyand to have a precise and proper idea of the dis- 
tinguishicfg character which any kind of public speaking re« 
quires, is the foundation of what is called a just taste in that 
kind of speakiAg.* *. 

Laying asidd*dny question concerning the pre-eminence iif 
point of rank^«wJbich is due to any one of the three kinds be- 
fore mentiofl<^^**I shall begin with that which tends to throw 

:" ' , most light 4fpB the rest, viz. the Eloquence of popular assem- 

;V:\,- - lilies. The '^ost august theatre for this kind of Eloquence, to 
;' .V •fc^f^"'^^ i^ ^y "^^*^^ ^f Europe, is, beyond doubt, the pariia- 
^ ' ihent hi Great Britain. In meetings too, of less dignity, it may 
dbplay itself. Wherever there is a popular court, or wherever 
any number of men are assembled for debate or consultation^ 
there, in diffc;rent forms, this species of Eloquence may take 
place. 

Its object is, or ought always to be, persuasion. There must 
be some end proposed ; some point, most commonly of public 
utility or good, m favour of which, we seek to determine tho» 

' liearers. Now, in all attempts to persuade men, we must pro- 
ceed upon this principle, that it is necessary to convince their 
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XECT. XXVII. POPULAR ASSEMBLIES. V 

understanding. Nodiing c^n be more erroneous, than to im- 
agine, that, becaujie spetjches to popular, assemblies admit more 
of a declamatory style than some other discourses, they there- 
fore stand less in need of being supported by sound reasonings 
When modelled upon this false idea, tl;iey may have the shew, 
but never can produce the effect, of real eloquence. Eventh^ 
show of eloquence which they, make, will please only the trifling 
and superficial. For, with all tolerable judges, indeed almost^ 
with all men, mere declamation soon becomes insipid. Of 
whatever rank the hearers be^ a speaker is never to presume, 
that by a frothy and ostentatious harangue, without solid sense 
and argument, he can either make impression on them, or ac- 
quire fame to himself. It is, at least, a dangerous experiment $ 
for^ where such an artifice succeeds once, it will fail ten times. 
Eyen the common people are better judges of argument and 
good sense, than we. sometimes think them; and upon any 
question of business, a plahi man, who speaks to the point 
without art, wiU generally prevail: over th9 most artful speaker, 
who deals in flowers and ornament, rather than in reasoiung. 
Much more, when public speakers address themselvear/jk)*:^^ . 
assembly where there are persons of education and imijprbved ^ 
understanding, they ought to be careful not to trifle with tlieir 
hearers. - i^. . 

Let it be ever kept in view, that the founda^iotf 6f all that 
can be calle'd Eloquence, is good sense, and solid.4iought# As 
popular as the orations of Demosthenes were, spoken to all 
the citizens of Athens, every one who looks into^j^e^^ must 
tee how fraught they are with argument ; and ho^ivi important ^ 
it appeared to him, to convince the understanding, i» order io : 
persuade, or to work on the principles of action. Hence theiil ' 
influence in hi* own tkne ; hence their fame at this day. 
Such a pattern as this, public sj^akers ought to set before them 
for imitation, rather than follow the track of those loose and 
frothy declaimers, who have brought discredit on Eloquence. 
Let it be their first study, in addressing any popular assembly, 
to be previously masters of the business on which they are to 
speak ; to be well provided with matter and argument ; and 
to rest upon these the chief stress. This will always give to 
their discourse an air of manliness and strength, which is a pow- 
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crful instrument of pei'suasion. Ornament, if they have genius 
for it, will follow of course ; at any rate, it demands only theii* 
secondary sftudy: " Cura sit verborum ; • solicitudo rermn.'* 
** To your expression be attentive; but about your matter be 
solicitous,'* is an advice of Quintiiian, which cannot b^ too 
often recollected by all who study oratory. 

In the next place, in order to be persuasive spealcers in a 
popular assembly, it is, in my opinion, a capital rule, that we 
be ourselves persuaded of whatever we recommend to others. 
Never, when it can be avoided, ought we to espouse any side 
of the argument, but what we believe to be the true and the 
right one. Seldom or never will a man be eloquent, but 
when he is in earnest, and uttering his own sentiments. They 
are only the •* verae voces ab imo pectore,** the unassumed lan- 
guage of the heart or head, that carry the forte of convictiom 
In a former Lecture, when entering on this subject, I observed, 
that all high Eloquence must be the offspring of passion, or warm 
. em9tion. It is this which makes every man persuasive ; and 

- :^^?3 a force to his genius, which it possesses at no other time. 
'; Xhidx^ywh^t disadvantage then is he placed, who, not feeling 
what** fie uttecs, must counterfeit a warmth to which he is a 
stranger? /. 

I knowj* that young people, on purpose to train themselves 
to the art .oi£^peaking, imagine it useful to adopt that side of 
the questioijV^JPd^^r debate, which, to themselves, appears the 
weakest/ aAd^-to try what figure they can make upon it. But, 
I am. afraid; •this is not the most improving education for public 

.\ . sjieaking ?^n*d that it tends to form them to a habit of flimsy 
: aiad trivid discourse. Such a liberty, they should, at no time, 
aHo'w themselves, unless in meetings where no real business is 
carried on, but where declamation and improvement in speech 
is the Sole aim* Not even in such meetings, would I recom- 
mend it as the most useful exercise. They will improve them- 
selves to more advantage, and acquit themselves with more 
honour, by choosing always that side of the debate to which, in 
their own judgment, they are most inclined, and supporting it 
by what seems to themselves most solid and persuasive. They 
will acquire the habit of reasoning closely, and expressing them- 
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LECT. XXVII. POPULAR ASSEMBLIES. 9 

selves with warmth and force, much more when they are ad- 
hering to their own sentiments, than when they are speaking 
in contradiction to them. In assemblies where any real business 
'is carried on, whether that business be of much importance 
or not, it is always of dangerous consequence for young prac- 
^tioners to make trial of this sort of play of speech* It may fix . 
an imputation on their characters before they are aware ; and 
what they intendod merely as amusement, may be turned to 
the discrediti dther of their principles or their understanding* 

Debate, in popular courts^ seldom allows the speaker that 
full and accurate preparation beforehand, which the pulpit 
always, and the bar sometimes, admits. The arguments must 
be suited to the course which the debate takes ; and as no man 
can exactly foresee this, one who trusts to a set speech, composed 
in his closet, wilf, on many occasions, be thrown out of the 
ground which he had taken. He will find it pre-occupied 
by others, or his reasonings, superseded by some new turn of 
the business; and, if he ventures to use his prepared speech^ 
it will be frequently at the hazard of making an awkward figure. 
There is a general prejudice with us, and not wholly an unjust 
one, against set speeches in public meetings. The only occasion^ 
when they have any propriety, is, at the opening of a debate^ 
when the speaker has it in his power to choose his field. But 
as the debate advances, and parties warm, discourses of this 
kind become more unsuitable. They want the native air; the 
appearance of being suggested by the business that is going 
on ; study and ostentation are apt to be visible ; and, of course, 
though applauded as elegant, they are seldom so persuasive as 
more free a!nd unconstrained discourses. 

This, however, does not by any means conclude against 
premeditation of what we are to say ; the neglect of which, 
and the trusting wholly to extemporaneous efforts, will una- 
voidably produce the habit of speaking in a loose and undige^t* 
ed manner. But the premeditation which is of most advantage, 
in the case which we now consider, is of the subject or argu- 
ment in general, rather than of nice composition in any par- 
ticular branch of it. With regard to the matter, we cannot 
be too accurate in our preparation, so as to be fully masters of 
the business under consideration ; but with regard to word* 

Vofc. II. B 
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and expression, it is very possible so far to overdo, as to render 
Our speech stiff and precise* Indeed, till once persons acquire 
diat firmness, that presence of mind, and command and exprea* 
sion, in a public meetings which nothing but habit and practice 
can bestow, it may be proper for a young speaker to commit 
to memory the whole of what he is to say. But, after some 
performances of this kind have given him boldness, he will find 
it the better method not to confine himself so stricdy ; but 
only to write, beforehand, some sentences with which he in- 
tends to set out, in order to put himself fairly in the train ; 
and, for the rest, to set down short notes of the topics^ or prin- 
cipal thoughts upon which he is to insist, in their order, leaving 
the words to be suggested by the warmth of discourse* Such 
short notes t>f the substance of the discourse, will be found of 
considerable service, to those, especially, who are beginning to 
speak in public* They will accustom them to some degree of 
accuracy, which, if they speak frequendy, they are in daager 
too soon of loosing. They will even accustom them to think 
more closely on the subject in question ; and will assist them 
greatly in arranging their thoughts with method and order* 

This leads me next to observe, that in all kinds of public 
speaking, nothing is of greater consequence than a proper and 
clear method. I mean not that forioial method of lining down 
heads and subdivisions, which is commonly practised in the 
pulpit ; and which, in popular assemblies, unless the speaker 
be a man of great authority and character, and the subject of 
great importance, and the preparation too very accurate, is. 
rather in hazard of disgusting the hearers ; such an introduc- 
tion is presenting always the melancholy prospect of a long^ dis- 
course. But though the method be not laid down in form, 
no discourse, of any length, should be without method ; that 
is, every thing should be found in its proper place. Every one 
who speaks, will find it of the greatest advantage to himself to 
have previously arranged his thoughts, and classed under pro- 
per heads, in his own mind, what he is to deliver. This will 
assist his memory, and carry him through his discourse, with- 
out that confusion to which one is every moment subject, who 
has fixed no distinct plan of what he is to say. And with re- 
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spect to the hearers, order in discpurse is absolutely necessary 
for making any proper imprecsioh. It adds both force axid light 
to what is said* It makes them accompany the speaker easily 
and readily, as he goes along ; and makes them feel the full 
effect of every argument which he employs. Few things, 
therefore, deserve more to be attended to than distinct arrange- 
ment : for Eloquence, however great, can never produce entire 
conviction without it. Of the rules of method, and the pro- 
per distribution of the several parts of a discourse, I am hereaf- 
ter to treat. 

Let us now consider of the style aocid expression suited to the 
Eloquence of popular assemblies. Beyond doubt, these give 
•cope for the most animated manner of public speaking* The 
very aspect of a large assembly, engaged in some debate of 
moment, and attentive to the discourse of onp man, is suffi- 
cient to inspire that man with such elevation and warmth, as 
both gives rise to strong expressions, and gives them propriety. 
Passion easily rises in a great assembly, where the movements 
are communicated by mutual sympathy between the orator and 
the audience. Those bold figures, of which I treated formerly 
as the native language of passion, have then their proper place. 
That ardour of speech, that vehemence and glow of sentiment, 
which arise from a mind animated and inspired by some great 
and public object, form the peculiar characteriatics of popular 
Eloquence, in its highest degree of perfection.^ 

The liberty, however, which we are now giving of the strong 
and passionate manner to this kindt of oratory, must be always 
understood with certain limitations and restraints, which, it will 
be necessary to point out distinctly, in order to guard against 
dangerous mistakes on this snbject.. 

As first, The warmth which we express must be suited to 
the occasion tod the subject ; for nothing can be more prepos-r 
terous, than an attempt to introduce great vehemence into a 
subject, which is either of slight importance, or which, by its 
nature,, requires to be treated of calmly* A temperate tone of 
speech,, is that for which there is most frequent occasion ; and 
he whais, on every subject, passionate and vehement,, willbe^ 
considered as a blusterer, and meet with little regard.. 
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In the ^feeond place, We must take cai% nevcir to com^rfeie 
warmth without feeling it. This always betrays persons into 
an unnatural manner, which exposes them to ridicule. For, 
as I have often suggested, to support the appearance, without 
the real feeling of passion, is one of the most difficult things in 
nature. The disguise can almost never be so perfect, but it is • 
discovered. The heart can only answer to the heart. The 
great rule here, as indeed in every other case, is, to follow na- 
ture ; never to attempt a strain of Eloquence which is not se* 
conded by our own genius. One may be a speaker, both of 
much reputation and much influence, in* the calm argumenta- 
tive manner. To attain the pathetic, and the sublime of ora* 
tory, requires those strong sensibilities of mind, and that high 
power of expression which are given to few. 

In the third place, Even when the subject justifies the vehe* 
ment manner, and when genius prompts it ; when warmth isr 
. felt, not counterfeited ; we must, however, set a guard on 
ourselves, not to allow impetuosity to transport us too far«^ 
Without emotion in the speaker, Eloquence, as was before ob- 
served, will never produce its lughest effects ; but, at the same 
time, if the spesdcer lose command of himself, he will sooil 
lose command of his audience too. He must never kindle 
too soon : he must begin with moderation ; and study to 
carry his hearers along with him, as he warms in the 
progress of his discourse. For, if he runs before in the 
course of passion, and leaves them behind ; if they are not 
tuned, if we may speak so, in unison to him, the discord will 
presently be felt, and be very grating. Let a speaker have 
tvcT so good reason to be animated and fired by his subject, 
it is always expected of him, that the awe and regard due to 
his audience should lay a decent restraint upon his warmth^ 
and prevent it from carrying him beyond certain bounds. If, 
when most heated by the subject, he can be so far master of 
himself as- to preserve close attention to argument, and even to' 
some degree of correct expression, this self-command, this cx-- 
^rtion of reason, in the midst of passion, has a wonderful ef- 
fect both to please, and to persuade. It is indeed the mas- 
ter-piece, the highest attainment of Eloquence } uniting the 
strength of reason, with the vehemence of passion : affording 
all the advantages of passion for the purpose of persuasion^ 
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without the confusion and disorder which are apt to accom«» 
panj it. 

In the fourth place. In the highest and most animated strain 
of popular speaking, we must always preserve regard to what 
die public ear will bear. This direction I give, in order to 
guard against an injudicious imitation of ancient orators, who^ 
both in their pronunciation and gesture, and in their figures 
of expression, used a bolder manner than what the greater 
coolness of modem taste will readily suffer. This may per- 
haps, as I formerly observed, be a disadvantage to modern 
Eloquence. It is no reason why we should be too severe in 
checking the impulse of genius, and continue always creeping 
0!i the ground ; but it is a reason, however why we should 
avoid carrying the tone of declamation to a height that would 
now be reckoned extravagant. Demosthenes, to justify the 
unsuccessful action of Cheronaea, calls up the manes of those 
heroes who fell in the battle of Marathon and Platsa, and 
^swears by them that their fellow-citizens had done well, in 
their endeavours to support the same cause. Cicero, in his 
oration for Milo^ implores and obtests the Alban hills and 
groves, and makes a long address to them : and both passages^ 
in these orators, have a fine effect.* But how few modem 
orators could venture on such apostrophes ? and what a power 
of genius would it require to give such figures now their pro- 
per grace, or make them produce a due effect upon the hearers ? 
In the fifth and last place, In all kinds of public speaking, 
but especially in popular assemblies, it is a capital mle to attend 
to all the decomms of time, place, and character. No warmth 
of Eloquence can atone for the neglect of these. Thatvehe- 

* The paisage in Clcoro It Tery beautiful and. adorned wltl^ the highest 
colouring of hit Eloquence. <* Non est humano consilio, ne mediocri quidcm, 
Judices, deomm tmmortalium cura, rer ilia perfecta. ReligioQcs. mchercule, 
ipsx arrzque cum ilium bdluam cadere viderunt, commovisse se videntur, et 
JUS in illo tnum retinuiste. Vos enim jam Albani tumuli, atque lod, vet 
inquam imploro atque obtettor, votqae Albanorum obrutae ars, sacromm 
populi Eomani sodx et equates, quas ille praecepa amentia caeait prostiatis* 
que, sanctissimia luciti tubitructioncm intanit moUbut oppreiserat ; vettrae turn 
ars, vestrse religionea viguerunt, vestra vis yaluit, quam ille omoi scelere pol« 
luerat. « Toque ex tuo editomonte Latiali, sanctc Jupiter, cujus ille lacns^ne- 
mora, fincique, sspe omni nefario scrupro, scelere macularat, aliquacdo ad cum 
puniendum, oculos apeniiitl ; yobis iVat, vobli restro in conspectUj serx, ted 
jttstx tamcB, ii debits pxnx solute sunt." 
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inent^, iirhich is becoming ia a person of character and au- 
thorityV may be unsuitable to the modesty expected from at 
young speaker. That sportive and witty manner which niay 
suit one Object and one assembly, is altogether out of place i& 
tL grave cause, and a solemn meeting. " Caput artis est," say» 
Quintilian, '' decere." " The first principle of art, is to observe 
decorum." No one should ever rise to speak in public, with- 
out forming to himself a just and strict idea of what suits hift 
own age and character ; what suits the subject^ the hearers^ 
the place, the occasion : and adjusting the whole train and 
manner of his speaking on this idea. All the ancients insist 
much on this. Consult the first chapter of the eleventh book 
of Quintilian, which is employed wholly on this point, and ia 
full of good sense. Cicero's admonitions in his Orator ad 
Brutum^ I shall give in his own words, which should never be 
forgotten by any who speak in public. ^^ Est Eloquentise, sleuth 
reliquarum rerum, fundamentum, sapientia i ut enim in vi-^ 
ta, sic in oratione' nihil est difficilius quam quod deceat vide- 
re ; hujus ignoratione ssepissime peceatur ; non enim omni» 
ibrtuna, non omnis auctoritas, non omnis setas, nee vero lo-^ 
cus, aut tempus, aut auditor omnis, eodem aut verborum 
genere tractandus est, aut cententiarum. Semperque in 
omni parte orationis, ut vitse, quid deceat considerandum ; 
quad et in re de qua agitur positum est, et in personis et 
eorum qui dicunt, et eorum qui audiunt."^ So much for 
the considerations that require to be attended to, with respect 
to the vehemence and warmth which is allowed in popular 
Eloquence. 

The current of style should in general be full, free, and. 
natural. Quaint and artificial expressions are out of place here ; 
and alwayl derogate from persuasiout It is a strong and man- 
ly style which should chiefly be studied ; and metaphorical 

*«^ Good sense it the foundation of Eloquence, at it is of all other things 
that are Taluable. It happens in oratory exactly as it doetf in Ufe» that fre* 
quently nothing is more difficult than to discern what is proper and becom- 
ing* In consequence of mistaking this, the grossest faults are often committed. 
For to the different degrees of rank, fortune, and age among men, to all the • 
varieties of time, place, and auditory, the same style of Is^gnage, and the 
tame strain' of thought, cannot agree. In eyery part of a discourse, just as in 
every part of Ufe, we must attend to what is suitable and decent ; whether that 
be determined by the nature of the subject of which wc treat, or by th* 
characters of those who speafci or of those who hear." 
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language, when properly introduced, produces often a happj 
effect. When the metaphors are warm, glowing and descrip- 
tive, some inaccnracy in them wifl be overlooked, which, in a 
written composition, would be remarked and censured. Amidst 
the torrent of declamation, the strength of the figure makes im- 
pression J the inaccuracy of it escapes^ 

With regard to the degree of conciseness or difiuseness suit-, 
ed to popular Eloquence, it is not easy to fix any exact' bounds* 
I know that it is common to recommend a diffuse manner as 
the most proper. I am inclined, however, to think, that there; 
is danger of erring in this respect ; and that by indulging toa 
much in the diffuse style, public speakers often lose more in 
point of strength, than they gain by the fulness of their illu^s- 
tration. There is no doubt, that in speaking to a multitude, 
we must not speak in sentences and apothegms : care must 
be taken to explain and inculcate ; but this care may be, and 
frequently is, carried too far.- We ought always to remember 
that how much soever we tnay be pleased with hearing our- 
sdves speak, every audience is very ready to be tired ; and the 
moment they begin to tire, all our Eloquence goes for nothing* 
A loose and verbose manner never fails to create disgust ; and, 
on most occasions, we had better run the risque of saying too 
little,* than too much. Better place our thought in one strong^ 
point of view, and rest it there, than by turning it into every 
light, and pouring forth a profusion of words upon it, exhaust 
the attention of our hearers, and leave them flat and languid. 

Of pronunciation and delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart. 
It is sufficient now to observe, that in speaking to mixt assem- 
blies, the best mannef of delivery is the firm and the determin- 
ed. An arrogant and overbearing manner is indeed always 
disagreeable ; and the least appearance of it ought to be shun- 
ned : but there is a certain decisive tone, which may be assum- 
ed even by a modest man, who is thoroughly persuaded of the 
sentiments he utters ; and which is the best calculated for 
making a general impression. A feeble and hesitating manner 
bespeaks always some distrust of a man's own opinion ; which 
is, by no means, a favourable circumstance for his inducing 
others to embrace it* 
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These are the chief thoughts which have occured to mt 
from reflection and observation, concerning the peculiar dis- 
tinguishing characters of the Eloquence proper for popular 
assemblies. The sum of what has been said, is this : The end 
of popular speaking is persuasion ; smd this must be founded 
on conviction. Argument and reasoning must be the basis, if 
we would be speakers of business, and not mere declaimers. 
We should be engaged in earnest on the side which we es- 
pouse ; and utter, as much as possible, our own, and not coun- 
terfeited sentiments. The premeditation should be of things, 
radier than of words. Clear order and method should be 
studied ; the manner and expression warm and animated ; 
though still, in the midst of that vehemence, which may at 
times be suitable, carried on under the proper restraints which 
regard to the audience, and to* the decorum of character, ought 
to lay on every public speaker : the style free and easy ; strong 
and descriptive, rather than diifuse ; and the delivery determin* 
ed and firm. To conclude this head, let every orator remem- 
ber, that the impression made by fine and artful speaking is 
momentary ; that made by argument and good sense, is solid 
^nd lasting. 

I shall now, that I may afford an exemplification of that spe- 
cies of oratory of which I have been treating, insert some ex- 
tracts from Demosthenes. Even under the great disadvantage of 
an English translation, they will exhibit a small specimen of 
that vigorous and spirited Eloquence which I have so often- 
'praised. I shall take my extracts mostly from the Philippics 
and Olynthiacs, which were entirely popular orations spoken 
to the general convention of the citizens of Athens : and, as- 
the subject of both the Philippics, and the Olynthiacs, is the 
same, I shall not confine myself to one oration, but shall joia 
together passages taken from two or three of them ; such as 
may show his general strain of speaking, on some of the chief 
branches of the subject. The subject in general is, to rouse 
the Athenians to guard against Philip of Macedon, whose 
growing power and crafty policy had by that time endangered, 
and soon after overwhelmed the liberties of Greece. The 
Athenians began to be alarmed ; but their deliberations were 
slow, and their measures feeble ; several of their favourite era- 
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toi^s having been gained by Philip's bribes to favour his cause. 
In this critical conjuncture of affairs, Demosthenes arose. In 
ihe following manner he begins his first Philippic ; which^^like 
the exordiums of all his orations, is simple and artless.^ 

<^ Had we been convened, Athenians ! on some new subject 
of debate, I had waited tiU most of your usual counsellors 
had declared their opinions. If I had approved of what was 
proposed by them, I should have continued silent ; if not, I 
should then have attempted to speak my sentiments. But 
since those very points on which these speakers have often 
times been beard already, are at this time to be considered ; 
though I have arisen first, I presume I may expect your par-^ 
don ; for if they on former occasions had advised the proper 
measures, you would not have found it needful, to consult' 
at present. 

*' First then, Adienians ! however wretched the situation of 
our affairs at present seems, it must not by any means be 
diought desperate. What I am now going to sjidvance may 
possibly appear a paradox; yet it is a certain truth, that 
oar past misfortunes afford a circumstance most favourable 
of all others to our future hc^cs.f And what is that ? even 
liiat our present difficulties are owing entirely to our total 
indolence, and utter disregard of our own interest. For 
were we thus situated, in spite of every effort which our 
duty demanded, then indeed we might reg^d our fortunes 
as absolutely desperate. But now, Philip- hath only con- 
quered your supineness and inactivity ;. the state he hath not 
conquered. You cannot be said to be defeated ; your force 
hath never been exerted. 

** If there is a man in tWs assembly who thinks that we must 
find a formidable enemy in Philip, while he views on one 
hand the numerous armies which, surround him, and' on the 
other, the weakness of our state, despoiled of 50 much of its- 
dominions, I cannot deny that he thinks justly. Yet let him 
reflect on this : there was a time, Athenians ! when we pes- 

« In tke following extracts, Ldand't translation U mottlr followed, 
t TbU thought it only hinted at in the first Philippic, but brought out more. 
fuUf Id the tUfd ; ar the same thought, oacastoncd by similar situatidni of af* 
flirt, tometimet occur In the different orations on this sublecL. 

Va^IL C 
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sessed Pydna^ Potidceai and Melthpne^ and all that country 
round : when many of the states, now subjected to him, were 
free and independent, and more inclined to our alliance than to 
his. If Philip, at that time weak in himself, and without 
allies, had desponded of success against you, he would never 
have engaged in those enterprises which are now crowned with 
success, nor could have raised himself to that pitch of gran- 
deur at which you now behold him. But he knew well that 
the strongest places are only prizes laid between the combatants, 
^nd ready for the conqueror. Tie knew that.the dominions of 
the absent devolve naturally to those who are in the field i 
the possessions of the supine, to the active and intrepid. Ani- 
mated by these sentiments, he overturns whole nations^ He 
cither rules universally as a conqueror, or governs as a pro- 
tector. For mankind naturally seek confederacy with such^ 
as they see resolved and preparing not to be wanting to them-^ 
selves. 

" If you, my countrymen ! will now at length be persuaded 
to entertain the like sentiments ; if each of you will be disposed 
to approve himself an useful citizen, to the utmost that his sta- 
tion and abilities enable him ; if the rich will be ready to con* 
tribute, and the young to take the field ; in one word, if yoa 
will be yourselves, and banish these vain hopes which every sin- 
gle person entertains, that the active part of public business may' 
lie upon others and he remain at his ease ; you may then, by 
the assistance of the gods, repal those c^portunities which your 
supineness hath neglected, regain your dominions, and cha^tis^ 
the insolence of this man. 

« But when, O my countrj^'men ! will you begin to exert 
" your vigour ? Do you wait till roused by some dire event I 
tin forced by some necessity ? What then are we to think 
of our present condition ? To free men, the disgrace attend- 
ing on misconduct is, in my opinion, the most urgent neces- 
sity. Or say, is it your sole ambition to wander through the 
public places, each inquiring of the other, " what new ad- 
vices ?" Can any thing be more new, than that a man of 
Macedon should conquer the Athenians, and give law to 
Greece ! *^ Is Philip dead ?"-^<« No — but he is sick." Pray^ 
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vrhsit is it to you whether Philip is sick or not ? supposing he 
'should die, you would raise up another Philip, if you continue 
thus regardless of your interest. 

^ Many, I know, delight more in nothing than in circulating 
^ the'^^rumours, they hear as articles of intelligence. Some 
cry, Philip hath joined with the Lacedaemonians, and they 
are concertbg the destruction of Thebes. Odiers assure us, 
he hath sent an embassy to the kbg of Persia ; others, that 
he is fortifying places in lUyria. Thus we all go about 
framing our several tales. I do believe indeed, Athenians ! 
that he is intoxicated with his greatness, and does entertain 
his imagination with many such visionary projects, as he 
sees no power rising to oppose hinu But I cannot be per- 
suaded that he hath so taken his measures, that the weak- 
est among us (for the weakest they are who spread such ru- 
mours) know what he is next to do. Let us disregard these 
tales. Let us only be persuaded of this, that he is our enemy ; 
tiiat we have long been sul^ect to his insolence ; that what- 
ever we expected to have been done for us by others, hath 
. / turned against us ; that all the resource left, is in ourselves ; 
and that if we are not inclined to carry our arms abroad, 
we should be forced to engage him at home. Let us be per- 
suaded of these things, and dien we shall come to a proper 
determination, and be no longer guided by rumours. We 
need not be solicitous to know what particular events are to 
happen. We may be well assured that nothing good can 
happen, unless we give due attention to our own affairs, and 
act as becomes Athenians. 

" Were it a point generally acknowledged* that Philip is 
now at atcual war with the state, the only thing imder de- 
liberation would then be, how to oppose him with most 
safety. But since there are persons so strangely infatuated, 
that although he has already possessed himself of a consider- 
able part of our dominions ; although he is still extending his 
conquests ; although all Greece has suffered by his injustice ; 
yet they can hear it repeated in this assembly, that it is some 
of us who seek to embroil the state in war : this suggestion 
myst first be guarded against. I readily admit, that were it 

• Phil, iu. 
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iti our power to determine whether we should be at peace 
> or war, peace, if it depended on our option^ is most desirable 
to be embraced. But if the other party hath drawn the 
sword, and gathered his armies roimd him ; if he amuses 
us with the name of peace, while, in fact, he is. proceeding 
to the greatest hostilities, what is left for us but to oppose 
him^ If any man takes that for a peace, which U only a 
preparation for his leading his forces direcdy upon us, after 
his other conquests, I hold that man^s mind to be disordered. 
At least, it is only our conduct towards Philip, not Philip's 
conduct towards us, that is to be termed a peace ; and this 
is the peace for- which Philip's treasures are expended, for 
which his gold is so liberally scattered among our venal' orators, 
that he may be at liberty to carry on the was: against you^ while 
you make no war on him. 

^^ Heavens ! is there any man of a right mind who would 
judge of peace or war by words, and not by actions? Is 
there any man so weak as to imagine that it is for the sake 
x)f those paltry villages of Thrace, Drongylus, and Cabyle, 
and Mastira, that Philip is now braving the utmost dapgers, 
and enduring the severity of toils and seasons ; and that he 
has no designs upon the arsenals* and the navies, and die> 
silver mines of Athens ? or that he will take up his winter 
quarters among the cells and dungeons of Thrace, and leave 
you to enjoy all your revenues in peace? But you wait, 
perhaps, till he declare war against you. He will never do so t 
no, though he were at your gates. He will still be assuring 
you that he is not at war. Such were his professions to the 
people of Oreum, when his forces were in the heart of their 
country; such his professions to those of Pherae, until the 
moment he attacked their walls : and thus he amused the 
Olynthians till he came within a few miles of them, and 
then he sent them a message, that either they must quit their 
city, or he. his kingdom. He would indeed be the absuTdest 
of mankind, if, while you suffer his outrages to pass unno- 
ticed, and are wholly engaged in accusing and prosecuting 
one another, he should, by declaring war, put an end to your 
private contests, warn you to direct all your zeal against him, 
and deprive his pensioners of their most specious pretence 

/ 
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for suspending your resolutions, that of his not being at war 
with the state. I, for my part, hold and declare, that by his 
attack of the Magarseans, by his attempts upon the liberQF 
of Euboea, by his late incursions into Thrace, by his prac*- 
tices in Peloponnesus, Philip haB violated the treaty ; he ia 
in a state of hostility with you ; unless you shall aflbm, that 
he who prepares to besiege a city, is still at peace, until the 
walls be actually invested. The man whose designs, whose 
whole conduct tends to reduce me to subjection, that man 
is at war with me, though not a blow hath yet been given, nor 
a sword drawn* 

'^ AU Greece, all the barbarian world, is too narrow for this 
man^s ambition. And though we Greeks see and hear aU thia» 
we send no embassies to each other ; we express no resent- 
ment ; but into such wretchedness are we simk, that even to^ 
this day, we neglect what our interest and duty demand. With- 
out engaging in associations^ or forming confederacies, we look 
with unconcern upon Philip's growing power ; each fondly im* 
agining, that the time in which another is destroyed, is so muck 
time gained on him ; although no man can be ignorant, that^ 
like the regular periodic return of a fever, he is coming upon 
those who think themselves the most remote from, danger. 
And what is. the cause of our present passive disposition i 
For some cause sure there must be, why the Greeks, who 
have been so zealous heretofore in defence of liberty, are now 
ao prone to slavery. The cause, Athenians ! is, that a prin- 
ciple, which was formerly fixed in the minds of all, now exists 
no more ; a principle which conquered the opulence of Persia ; 
maintamed the freedom of Greece, and triumphed over the 
powers of sea and land. That principle was, an unani- 
mous abhorrence of all those who accepted bribes from 
princes, that were enemies to the liberties of Greece. To 
be convicted of bribery, was then a crime altogether unpar- 
donable. Neither orators, nor generals, would then sell 
for gold the favourable conjunctures which fortune put into 
their hands. No gold could impair our firm concord at home, 
our hatred and diffidence of tyrants and barbarians. But 
now all things are exposed to s^le, as in, a public markets 
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Corruption h^ introduced such manners, as have proved the 
bane and destruction of our country. Is a man Icnown 
to have received foreign money? People envy him* Does 
he own it? They laug^ Is he convicted in form? They 
for^ve him : so universally has tlus contagion diffused itself 
among us* 

^' If there be any vho, though not carried away by bribes, 
yet are struck with terror, as if Philip was something more 
than human, they may see, upon a little consideration, that 
he hath exhausted all diose artifices to which he owes hia 
present elevation ; and that his afiairs now are ready to de«> 
cline. Fpr I myself, Adienians ! should think Philip really 
to be dreaded, if I saw him raised by honourable means*-— 
When forces join in harmony and affection, and one com- 
mon interest unites confederating powers, then they share 
the toils with alacrity, and endure distresses with persever- 
ance* But when extravagant ambition, and lawless power, 
as in the case of Philip, have aggrandized a sing^ person, 
the first pretence, the slighest accident, overthrows him, and 
dashes his greatness to the ground* For, it is not possible, 
Athenians ! it is not possible, to found a lasting power upon 
injustice, perjury, and treachery. Thcae may perhaps suc- 
ceed for once, and borrow, for a while, from hope, a gay 
and a flourishing appearance* But time betrays their weak- 
ness, and they fall of themselves to ruin* For, as in struc- 
tures of every kind, the lower parts should have the firmest 
stability, so the grounds and principles of great enterprizes 
should be justice and truth. But this solid foundation is 
wanting to all the enterprizes of Philip. 

" Hence, among his confederates, there are many who 
hate, who distrust, who envy him. If you will exert 
yourselves as your honour and your interest require, you 
will not only discover the weakness and insincerity of 
his confederates, but the ruinous condition also of his own 
kingdom. For you are not to imagine, that the inclinations 
of his subjects are the same with those of their prince. He 
thirsts for glory ; but they have no part in this ambition. 
IJsirassed by tliose various excursions he is ever making. 
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they gtoan under petpetusd calamity; torn fromth : .. i- 
neas aad their families ; and beholding commerce .'' 

from their coasts* All those glaring expkuts, wh . 
^ven him his apparant greatness, have wasted his • 
strength, his ovrn kingdom, and rendered it much i . • . ■ 
thsm it on^nally was. Besides, his profligacy and I 
and those troops of buffoons, and ditsolate persons, ^ > • ' 
caresses foid constandy keeps about him, are, to me ( 
discernment, great indications of the weakness of h j . . 
^t present, his successes cast a shade <wer these thi . , 
let his arms meet with the least disgrace, has feeblei.' * 

appear, and his character be exposed. For, as in our . 
"while a man is in apparent heahh, the effect of som •*/\« : ,' 
debility, which has been, growings upon him, may, fo. i , 

be concealed ; but as soon as k comes the length oi 
aUhis secret infirmities diow themselves, in what< v . 
of his frame the disorder is lodged : so, in states i- r . 
archies, wh&e ihey carry on a war abroad, many defects es^ 
cape the general eye ; but, as soon as War reaches their own 
territory, their infirmities come forth to general observation. 

^ Fortune has great influence in all human af&irs ; but I, 
far 1117 part, should prefer the fortune of Athens, with the 
least degree of vigour in asserting your cause, to this man's. 
fertoxie. For we have many better reasons to depend upon 
the favour of Heaven than this man. But, indeed, he who 
w31 not exert his own strength, hath no title to depend ei- 
ther on his friends, or on the gods. Is it at all surprising 
ihajt he, who is himself ever amidst the labours and dangers 
of the field ; who is every where ; whom no oj^ortunity 
escapes.; to whom no season is unfavourable ; should be su* 
perior to yoUy who are wholly engaged in contriving delays, 
and framing decrees, and inquiring after kiews ? The ,con- 
tiaty would be much naore surprising, if we, who have never 
hitherto acted as became a state engaged in war, should con- 
quer one who acts, m every instance, with indefatigable vig- 
ilance. It is this, Athenians ! it is this which gives him all 
his advantage against you. Philip, constantly surrounded by 
his troops, and perpetuaDy engaged in projecting his designs. 
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can, m a moment, strike the blow where he pleases- But we, 
when any accident alarms us, first appoint our Trierarchs : 
then we allow them the exchange by substitution : then the 
supplies are considered ; next, we resolve to man oUr, fleet 
with strangers and foreigners ; then find it necessary to 
aup|>ly their place ourselves* In the midst of diese delays, 
what we are failing to defend, the enemy is already master 
cf ; for the time of action is spent by us in preparing ; and 
the issues of war will not wait for our slow and irresolute 
measures* • 

** Consider then your present situation, and niake such pro- 
vision as the urgent danger requires. Talk not of your tea 
thousand, or yqur twenty thousand foreigners ; of ddose 
armies which appear so magnificent on paper only ; great 
and terrible in your decrees, in execution weak and contemp* 
tible. But let your army be made up chiefly of the native- 
forces of the state ; let it be an Athenian strength to which, 
you are to trust ; and whomsoever you appoint as general^ 
let them be entirely under his guidance and authority. For, 
ever since our armies have been formed of foreigners aldne^ 
their victories have been gained over our allies and confede- 
rates only, while our enemies have risen to an extravagance oF 
power." 

The orator goes on to point out the number of forces which 
should be raised ; the places of their destination ; the season of' 
the 3rear in which they should* set out; and then proposes m 
form of his motion, as we wpuld call it, or his decree, for the 
necessary supply of money, and for ascertaining the funds from^ 
which it should be rwscd. Having finished all that relates to 
the business under deliberation, he concludes these orations on> 
public affairs, commonly with no longer peroration than the. 
following, which terminates the First Philippic ; " I, for my 
part, have never, upon any occasion, chosen to court your 
favour by speaking any diing but what I was convinced 
would serve you. And on this occasion, you have heard 
my sentiments freely declared, without art, and without 
reserve. I should have been pleased, indeed, that, as it is. 
for your advantage to have your true interest laid befoire^ 
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you, so I might have been assured, that he who layeth it before 
you would share the same advantage. ' But, uncertain as I 
, know the consequence to be with respect to myself, I yet de- 
termined to speak, because I was convinced that ^ese mea- 
sures, if pursued, must prove beneficial to the public. And, of 
all those opinions which shall be offered to your acceptance, 
may the gods determine that to be chosen which will best ad- 
vance the general welfare !" 

These extracts may serve to give sonoe imperfect, idea of the 
manner of Demosthenes. For a juster and more complete 
one, recourse must be had to the excellent original. 
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lECTURE XXVIIL 



fcLOQUENCE 01? THE BAR-..ANALYSIS OF CI- 
CERO'S ORATION FOR CLUENTIUS, 



V I TREATED in the last Lecture, of what is peculiar 
to the Eloquence of popular assemblies. Much of what was 
•aid on that head is applicable to the Eloquence of the Bar, the 
next great scene of public speaking, to which I now proceed^ 
and my observations upon which, will therefore be the shorter* 
All, however, that was said in the former Lecture must not be 
applied to it ; and it is of importance, that I begin with show- 
ing where the distinction lies. 

In the 'first place, The ends of speaking at the bar, and in 
popular assemblies, are commonly different. In popular assem- 
blies, the great object is persuasion ; the orator aims at deter- 
mining the hearers to some choice or conduct, as good, fit or 
tiseful. For accomplishing this end, it is incumbent on him to 
apply himself to all the principles of action in our nature; to 
the passions and to the heart, as well as to the understanding. 
But, at the bar, conviction is the great object. There, it is 
not the speaker's business to persuade the judges to what is 
good or useful, but to show them what is just and true j and of 
course, it is chiefly, or solely, to the understanding that his El- 
oquence is addressed. This is^ a characteristical difference 
which ought ever to be kept in view. 

In the next place. Speakers at the bar address themselves to 
<)ne, or to a few judges, and these, too, persons generally of 
«g«» gravity, and authority of character. There, they have not 
those advantages which a mixed and numerous assembly affords 
for employing all the arts of speech, even supposing their sub- 
ject to admit them. Passion does not rise so easily ; the speak- 
er is heard more coolly j he /vk witdied over more sevcrdy, 
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f and would expose himself to riiUcule, by attempting that hig^ 
vehenieac tooe, which is oxAf proper ia fpeaking to a iaul<* 
titude. 

In the last place. The nature and management of the wab* 
jects which belong to the bar, require a very dtflerent species 
of oratory from that of pc^ar assemblies. In &e latter, tha 
speaker has a much wider range. He is seldom confined to 
any precise rule ; he can fetch h^s topics from a great viuriety 
of quarters « and employ every illustration which his fimey or 
imagmatim suggests* But, at the bso*, the field of peaking is 
limited to precise law and statute. Imagmation is not aUowed. 
to taJce its scope. The advocate has always lying before him 
the line, the square and the compass. These, it is^his prin^-^ 
pal business to be continually applying to the subj^ts under 
. debate. 

For these reasons, it ia dear, that the Eloquence of the bar 
is of a much more limited, more sober and chaste&ed kind, diask 
that of popular assemblies i and for similar rea^ns^ we must 
b«eware of considering even the judicial orations of Cicero or, 
Demosthenes^ as exact modebof the manner of speaking which 
is adapted to the present state of the bar. It i^ necessaiy to 
warn young lawyers of this ; because, though these were jdead- 
ings spoken in civil or criminal causes, yet^ m fact, the nature 
of the bar anciently, both in Greece and Rome,, allowed a much 
nearei" approach to popular Eloquence, thaa what it now does» 
This was owing chiefly to two causes : 

First, Because in the ancient judicial, orations, strict law was 
much less an object of attention than it is become among us* 
In the days of Demosdienes and Cicero, the municipal statutes 
were few, simple, and g^ncaral ^ and the decision <^ causes was 
tested, in a great measure, to the equity and common sense of 
the judges. ^ Eloquence, much more than jurisprudence,, wasi 
the study of those who were to plead causes* Cicero some.-' 
where says, that three months study was sufficient to make any 
man a complete cijrilian '^ nay,, it was thought that one mig^t 
be a good pleader at the bar, who had neyer studied law at alL. 
For there were among the Romans a set of men called /rof- 
matici^ whose office it was to give the orator all the law know* 
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ledge which the cau^ he was to plead required, and which he 
put into that popular form, and dressed up with those colours 
of Eloquence, diat were best fitted for influencing the judge» 
before ^hom he spoke. 

We^ may observe next, that the civil and criminal judges, 
botb hi Greece and Rome, were commonly much more nu* 
meroud than they are with us, and formed a sort of popular 
assembly. The renowned tribunal of the Areopagus at Athens 
consisted of fifty judges at the least.^ Some make it to con- 
sist of a great many more. When Socrates was condemned, 
by what court it is uncertain, we are ' informed that no fewer 
^an 280 voted against him. In Rome, the praetor, who was 
the proper judge both in civil and criminsd causes, named, for 
every cause of moment, the Judices Selecti, as they were call- 
ed, who were always numerous, and had the office and power 
of both judge and jury. In the famous cause of Milo, Cicero 
spoke to fi%-one Judices Sekctij and so had the advantage of 
addressing his whole pleading, not to one or a few learned 
judges of the point of law, as is the case with us, but to an 
assembly of Roman citizens. Hence all those arts of popular 
eloquence, which we find the Roman orator so frequently 
employing, and probably with much success. Hence tears and 
commiseration are so often made use of as the instruments of 
gaining a cause. Hence certain practices, which woxild be 
reckoned theatrical among us, were common at the Roman bar ; 
such as introducing not only the accused person dressed in 
deep mourning, but presenting to the judges his family, and 
his young children, endeavouring tG| move them by their cries 
and tears. 

For these reasons, on account of the wide difference between 
the ancient and modem state of the bar, to which we may ' 
add also the difference in the turn of ancient and modem Elo- 
quence, which I formerly took notice of, too strict an imita- 
tion of Cifcero's manner of pleading would now be extremely 
injudicious. To great advantage he may still be studied by 
every speaker at the bar. In the address with which he opens 
his subject, and the insinuation he employs for gaining the 

* Vide Potter. Antf q. voL i. p* los. 
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favour of the judges ; in the distinct arrangement of his facts r 
in the gracefulness of his narration ; in the conduct and expo- 
sition of his arguments, he may and he ought to be imitatecj, 
A higher pattern cannot be set before us ,• but one who should 
imitate him also in his exaggeration and amplification, in his 
diffuse and pompous declamation and in his attempts, to raise 
passion, would now make himself almost as ridiculous at the 
bar, as if he should appear there in the Toga of a Roman law-= 
yer. 

Before I descend to more particular directions concerning 
the Eloquence of the bar, I must be allowed to take notice 
that' the foundation of a lawyer's reputation and success, niust 
always be laid in a profound knowledge of his own profession. 
Nothing is of such consequence to him, or deserves more his 
deep and serious study. For whatever his abilities as a speaker 
may be, if his knowledge of die law be reckoned superficial, 
few will choose to commit their cause tb him. Besides pre- 
vious study, and a proper stock of knowledge attained, anothet* 
thing highly material to the success of every pleader, is, a 
di)igent and painful attention to every cause with which he is 
entrusted, so as to be thoroughly master of all the facts and 
circumstances relating to it. On this, the ancient rhetoricians 
insist with great earnestness, and justly repre'sent it as a necesi 
sary basis to all the Eloquence that can be exerted iii plead- 
ing. Cicero tells us (under the character of Antonius, in the 
second book De Oratore) that he always conversed at full 
length with everj'^ client who came to consult him ; that he took 
care there should be no witness to their conversation, in order 
that his client might explain himself more freefy ; that he was 
wont to start every objection, and to plead ^the cause of the 
adverse party with him, that he might come at the whole 
truth, and be folly prepared on every poin^bf the business ; 
and that, after the client had retired, he u^d to balance all 
the^ facts with himself, under three different characters, hii 
own, that of the judge, and that of the advocskte on the oppo- 
site side. He censures very severely those of the profession 
who -decline taking so much trouble ; taxing them not only 
with shameful negligence, but with dishonesty and breacli of 
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truftt.^ To the same purpose Qjumtiliaiit in the eighth cttstj^ 
ter of his last book^ delivers a great maaxy excellent rules con- 
ceming all the methods which a lawyer should employ for 
attaining the most thorough knowledge of the cause he i& to 
plead } again and again recommending patience and aittentioii; 
in conversation with clients^ and observing very sensibly, ^^ Nosa 
tarn obest audire supervacua, quam ignorare necessarian 
Frequenter enim et vulnus, et remedium, in iis orator inveniet^ 
quae litigatorie in nutrame partem, habere momentum vide-» 

bantur."t 

Supposing an advocate to be ^us prepared, with all the; 
knowledge which the study of the law in general, and of that 
cause which he is to plead in particular, can furnish him, I 
must next observe, that Eloquence in pleading ts of the highest 
moment for giving support to a cause* It were altogether 
wrong to infer, that because the ancient popular and vehement 
manner of pleading is now in a great measure superseded^, 
there is therefore no room for eloquence at the bar, and that, 
the^tudy of it is become superfluous* Though the manner of 
speaking be changed, yet still there is a right and prop^ 
manner which deserves to be studied as much as ever* Per- 
haps there is no scene of public speaking where Eloquencei 
is more necessary. For, on other occasions, the subject on 
which men speak in public, is frequendy sufficient, by itself, to 
interest the hearers*. But the dryness and subtilty of the sub- 
jects generally ^itated at the bar, require more than any odier,, 
a certain kind of Eloquence in order to command attention ;, 
in order to give proper weight to the arguments that are em- 
ployed, and to prevent any thing which the pleader advances 

* ** Fiquidem tole» dare openuii,iit de sbs ^Isqae re me Ipie doceat; et 
neqais alivs adait, qo^ Uberias loquatnr ; et agere adversarii cantam, ut Ufo 
agat auam; et qulcqt^ de sua re cogiuret» la medivm proferat« Itaqae 
ciim ille decessit, tres fiersonas unus tuttineo, sammi animi equitate ; meami 
adversarii, jodicis. NdhnuUi . dum operam soam mnitam exlstiiiiarl Tola&t, 
vt toto foro voUtare, et^ eausa ad causam ire videastur, cavsuas dicant iocog-^ 
nitas. In quo est ilia, quidem magna offentioi vd negligcntise sniccptis rebuSf 
vel perfidiae receptis; ledetiam iUa, major opinlone, quod nemo potest deea^ 
re qiiam non novit, non turpissim^ dicere." 

t*' T^vUiteo to something that is superfluous ca& do no bort;. whereas, to 
be J gno):^t of something that is material, may be highly prejudicial. The adto* 
cate will frequently discover the weak side of a cause, aod learn, at the same 
time, what is the propdr defence, from eircumttancei which, to the party himselfi 
Appeared to be of Uctle or no moment*" 
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Grom passing unregtfded^ Hie effieet of good speaking is 
always very great. There is as much difference in the im- 
pression made on the hearers, by a cold, dry, ahd confused 
speakef, and diat made by one who pleads ihe same cause with 
elegance, order, and strength, as there is between our conoc 
lion of an object, when it is presented to us in a dim ligf'r. 
and when we behold it in a full and clear one. 

It is no small encouragement to Eloquence at the bar, tl.^v 
of an the liberal professions, none gives fairer play to gen' id 
«Bd abilities than that of die advocate. He is less exposed tli.ra 
Bome others, to suffer by the arts of rivalry, by popular pre in- 
dices, or secret intrigues. He is sure of coming forward a«* 
cording to his merit ; for he stands forth eveiy day to view ; 
he enters the list boldly with his competitors ; every appear- 
ttKe which he makes is an appeal to the public, whose decision 
seldom fails of being just, because it is impartial. Interest and 
iriends may set forward a young pleader with peculiar advan- 
tages beyond others, at the beginning ; but they can do no 
<nore than open the field to him. . A reputation resting on 
these assistances Mrill soon fall. SpeetatDrs remark, judges de- 
cide, parties watch ; and to him will the multitude of clients 
fiever fail to resort, who gives the most approved specimens of 
lus knowledge. Eloquence, smd industry. 

It must be laiddowti for a first principle, that the Eloquence 
suited to the bar, whedier in speaking or in writing law papers, 
is of the calm and temperate kind, and connected with close 
reasoning* Sometimes a litde play may be allowed to the ima- 
gination, in order to enHven a dry sjibject, and to give relief 
to the fatigue of attention ; but this liberty must be taken with 
a Sparing hand* For a florid style, and a -sparkling manner, 
nd^er fail to make the speaker be heard with a jealous ear, by 
lAe judge. They detract from his weight, and always produce 
a suspicion of his failing in sowidness and strength of argu- 
ment. It is purity and neatness of expression which is chiefly 
to be studied ; a style perspicuous and proper, which shall not 
be neecDessly overcharged with the pedantry of law terms, and 
where at the same time, no affectation shall appear of avoiding 
^ese, when they are suitable 4md necessary. 
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Verbosity is a common fault, of which the gentlemen of this 
profession are accused; into which the habit \ of speaking 
and writing so hastily, and with so litde preparation, as they 
are often obliged to do, almost unavoidably betrays them. It 
cannot, therefore, be too much recommended to those who ai^ 
beginning to practise at the bar, that they should early study- 
to guard against this, while ds yet they have full leisure for 
preparation* Let them form themselves, especially in the papers 
which they write, to the habit of a strong and a correct 
st}4e ; which expresses the same thing much better in a few 
words, than is done by the accumulation of intricate and end- 
less periods. If this habit be once acquired, it will become 
natural to them afterwards, when the multiplicity of business 
shall force them to compose in a more precipitant manner* 
Whereas, if the practice of a loose and negligent style has been 
suffered to become familiar, it will not be in their power, even 
upon occasions when they wish to make an unusual effort, to 
express themselvfps with energy and grace. ' 

Distinctness is a capital property in speaking at the bar* 
This should be shown chiefly- in two things ; first, in stating 
the question ; in showing clearly what is die point in debate $ 
what we admit ; what we deny ; and where the line of division 
begins between us, and the adverse party. Next, it should be 
shown in the order and arrangement of all the parts of the 
pleading. In every sort of oration, a clear method is of the 
utmost consequence ; but in those embroiled and difficult caseft 
which belong to the bar, it is almost all in all. Too much 
pains, therefore, cannot be taken in previously studying the 
plan and method. If there be indistinctness and disorder there, 
we can have no success in convincing: we leave the whole 
cause in darkness- 

With respect to the conduct of narration and arguraentd* 
tion,^ shall hereafter make several remarks, when I come to 
treat of the component parts of regular oration. I shall ^ at 
present only observe, that the narration of facts at the bar, 
should always be as concise as the nature of them will admit. 
Facts are always of the greatest consequence to be remembered 
during the course of the pleading ; but, if the pleader be tedi- 
ous in his manner of relating them, and needlessly circiunstan-, 
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tjal^ he lays ^oo great a load upon the memory. Whereas, by 
cutting off all superfluous circumstances in his recital, he adds 
strength to the material facts ; he both givts a clearer view of 
what he relates, and makes the impression of it more lasting* 
* In argumentation, again, I would incline to give scope to a 
more Tiiffuse manner at th^ bar, than on some other occasions* 
For in popular assemblies, where the subject <^ debate is often 
a plain question, argunients^ taken from known topics, gain 
strength by their conciseness. But the obscurity of law-points 
frequently requires the arguments to be spread out, and placed 
in different lights, in order to be fully apprehended* 

When the pleader comes to refute the arguments employed 
by his adversary, he should be on his guard not to do them in- 
justice, by disguising, or placing them in a false light. The 
deceit is soon discovered: it will not fail of being exposed ; 
and tends to impress the judge and the hearers with distrust of 
the speaker^, as one who either wants discernment to perceive, 
or wants fairness to admit, the strength of the reasoning on the 
other side* Whereas, when they see that he states, with accu* 
racy and candour, the arguments which have been used against 
him, before he proceeds to combat them, a strong prejudice is 
created in hk favom'. They are naturally led to think, that he 
has a dear and fall coneeption of all that can be said on both sides 
of the argument ; that he has entire confidence in the goodness 
of his own cause ; and does not attempt to support it by any 
artifice or concealment. The judge is thereby inclined to re- 
ceive much more readily, the impressions which are given by a 
speaker, who appears both so fair and so penetrating. There 
is no part of the discourse, in which the orator has greater op- 
portunity of showing a masterly address, than when he sets 
himself to represent the reasonings of his antagonists, in order 
to refute them. 

Wit may sometimes be of service at the bar, especially in a 
lively reply, by whi«h we may throw ridicule on something 
that has been said on the other side. But, though the reputa- 
tion of wit be dazzling to a young pleader, I would never ad- 
vise him to rest his strength upoh this talent. It is toot his 
business to make an audience laugh, but to convince the 

Vol. IL E 
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judge ; and seldom, or ever, did any one rise to eminence' in' 
his profession, by being a witty lawyen 

A proper degree of warmth in pleading a cause is always of 
use. Though, in speaking to a multitude, greater vehemence 
be natural ; yet in addressing ourselves even to a single man, 
the warmth which arises from seriousness and earnestness, is 
one of the most powerful means of persuading him. An ad- 
vocate personates his client ; he has taken upon him the whole 
charge of his interests ; he stands in his place. It is impro- 
per, therefore, and has a bad effect upon the cause, if he ap- 
pears indiflPerent and unmoved ; and few clients will be fond of ' 
trusting their interests in the hands of a cold speaker. 

At the same time, he must beware of prostituting his earnest- 
ness and sensibility so much, as to enter with equal warmth 
into every cause that is committed to him, whether it can be 
supposed really to excite his zeal or not. ^JThere is a dignity of 
character, which is of the utmost importance for every one 
in this profession to support. For it must never be forgotten^ 
that there is no instrument of persuasion more powerful, than 
an opinion of probity and honour in the person who undertakes 
to persuade.* It is scarcely possible for any hearer to separate 
altogether the impressiqn made by die character of him that 
speaks, from the things that he says. However secretly and 
imperceptibly, it will be always lending its weight trf one side 
or other; either detracting from, or adding to, the authority 
and influence of his speech. This opinion of honour and pro- 
bity must therefore be carefully preserved both by some degree 
of delicacy in the choice of causes, and by the manner of con- 
ducting them. And though, perhaps, the nature of the pro- 
fession njay render it extreniely difficult to carry this delicacy 
its utmost length, yet there are attentions to this point, which, 
as every good man for virtue's sake, so every prudent man for 
reputation's sake. Will find to be necessary. He w^ill always . 
decline embarking in causes that are odious and manifestly un- 
just ; and, when he supports a doubtful tause, Ife will lay the 
chref stress upon such arguments as appear to his own judg- 

* ** Plurimum ad omnia momenti ett in hoc poiitum, si vir bontis creditnr. . 
" Sic enim coutlng't, ut l^op (Uidttttn advocacii vidextur afferre, sed pene tet- 
•« til fidcm," Quint. L.lv.a i. 
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ment the most tenable ; reserving his zeal and his indignation 
for cases where injustice and iniquity are flagrant* But of the 
personal qualities and virtues requisite in public speakers, I 
shall afterwards have occasion to discoulrse. 

. These are the chief directions which have occurred to me 
concerning the peculiar strain of speaking at the bar. In order 
to illustrate the subject farther, I shall give a short Analysis of 
one of Cicero's pleadings, or judicial orations. I have chosen 
that,;&r^ Cltientio. The celebrated one pro Mihne is more la- 
boured and showy ; but it is too declamatory. That^pro du- 
entio comes nearer the strain of a modem pleading; and thoujgh 
it has the disadvantage of being very long, and conq)licated too 
in the subject, yet it is one of the most chaste, correct and 
forcible of all Cicero's judicial orations, and well deserves at- 
tention for its conduct. 

Avitus Cluentius, a Roman knight of splendid family and 
fortunes, had accused his stepfather Oppianicus of an attempt 
to poison him. He prevailed in the prosecution ; Oppianicus 
was condemned and banished. But as rumours arose of the 
judges having been corrupted by money in this cause, these 
gave occasion to much popular clamour, and had thrown a 
heavy odium on Cluentius. £ight years afterwards Oppianicus 
died. An accusation was brought against Cluentius of having 
poisoned him, together with a charge also of having bribed the 
judges in the former trial to condemn him. . In this action Ci- 
cero defends him. The accusers were Sassia, the mother of 
Cluentius, and widow 6f Oppianicus, and young Oppianicus, the 
«on. Q. Nasso, the prsetor was j udge, together with a considera- 
ble number of yudices SekctL 

The introduction of the oration is simple and proper, taken 
from no common-place topic, but from the nature of the 
cause. It begins with taking notice, that the whole oratiorv 
of the accuser was divided into two part§.* These two parts 

* <* Animadverte, Jadicei, omnem accusatoris oratlonem in duas dlTisam esse 
partes; quaram altera mihi niti ct magnopere eonfidere Tldebatiir, invidia^ 
jam inveterata judicii Junianl, altera tantummodti consuecudinis causa, tiniedd 
et diffidcDter attingere rationem Teneficii criminum ; qua de re lege est bsee 
questio constituta. Icaque mihi certnm est hane eandem distributionem fnvi- 
dis et .crimtoum sic in defensione servarei ut omnes intelH^ant nihil mc- aec 
aubcerfugere voluisse retlcendo, nee obscurarc dicendo.*\ 
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were, the charge of having poisoned Oppianicus ; on which 
the accuser, conscious <rf having no proof, did not ky the stress 
of his cause ; but rested it chiefly on the other charge of for- 
merly corrupting the judges, which was capital in certain 
cases, by the Roman law. Cicero purposes to follow him in 
this method, and to apply himself chiefly to the vindication of 
his client ffom the latter charge. He makes several proper 
observations on the danger of judges suffering themselves to 
be swayed by a popular cry, which often is raised by faction^ 
and directed ^against the innocent. He acknowledges, that 
Cluentius had suffered much and long by reproach ; on account 
of what had passed at the former trial ; but begs only a pa- 
tient and attentive hearing, and assures the judges, that he will 
atate every thing relating to that matter so fairly and so clearly, 
as shall give them entire satisfaction. A great appearance of 
candour reigns throughout this introduction. 

The crimes with which Cluentius was charged, wereheinoos* 
A mother accusing her son, and accusing him of such actions, 
as having first bribed judges to condemn her husband, and 
having afterwards poisoned him, were circumstances that natu- 
rally raised strong prejudices ag^nst Cicero's cUent. The 
first step, therefore, necessary for the orator, was'to renoove 
these prejudices ; by shewing what sort of persons Cluentius's 
mother, and her husband Oppianicus, were ; and thereby turn- 
ing the edge of public indignation againstthem. The nature of 
the cause rendered this plan altogether proper, and in similar 
situations is fit to be imitated. He executes his plan with 
much eloquence and force i and, in doing it, lays open such a 
scene of infamy and complicated guilt, as ^ves a shocking pic* 
ture of the manners of that age ; and such as would seem in- 
credible, did not Cicero refer to the proof that was taken in the 
former trial, of the facts which he alleges. 

Sassia, the mother, appears to have been altogether of an 
abandoned character. Soon after the death of her first hus- 
band, the father of Cluentius, she fell in love with Aurius 
Melinus, a young man of illustrious birth and great fortune, 
who was married to her own daughter. She prevailed with 
him to divorce her daughter, and then she married him her- 
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•jaelf.* This Melinus being afterwards, by the means of Op 
* pianicus, involved in Sylla's proscription, and put to death ; 
and Sassia being left, for the second time, a widow, and in a 
very opulent situation, Oppianicus himself made his addresses 
to her. She, not starded at the imprudence of the proposal, 
nor at the thoughts of marrying one,. whose hands had been 
imbrued in her former husband's blood, objected only, as Cice- 
ro says, to Oppianicus having two sons by his present wife. 
Oppianicus removed the objection by having his sons privately 
dispatched ; and then, divorcing his wife, the infamous match 
was concluded between him smd Sassisu These flagrant deeds 
are painted, as we may well believe,^with the highest colours 
of Cicero's Eloquence, which here has a very proper field. 
Cluentius, as a man of honour, could no longer live on any 
tolerable terms with a woman, a mother only in the name, who 
had loaded herself and all her family with so much dishonour ; 
and hence, the feud which had ever since subsisted between 

' them, and had involved her unfortunate son in so much trouble 
and persecution. As for Oppianicus, Cicero gives a short 
history of his life, and a full detail of his crimes ; and by what 
he relates, Oppianicus appears to have been a man daring, fierce, 
and cruel, insatiable in avarice and ambition ; trained and 
hardened in all the crimes which those turbulent times of Ma- * 
rius and Sylla's proscriptions produced : ^^ Such a man," says 
our orator, ^^ as, ' in place of being surprised that he was 
condemned, you ought rather to wonder that be had escaped 
so long." 

And now, having prepared the way by all this narration, 
which is clear and elegant, he enters on the history of that 
famous trial in which his client was charged with corrupting the 
judges. Both Cluentius and Oppianicus were of the city La- 

. rinum. In a public contest about the rights of the freemen of 
that city, they had taken opposite aides, which embittered the 

* <* Lectum illmn genialem qnem biennio ante fills nm nvbenti 'ttravcrat, in 
«ulem domo aibi ornari et tterni, eipulat atqne exturbata filia jubet. Mvbit 
genero tocrus, nullls aotpicibas, fanestis ominibfts omnium* O mulicris seeks 
iocredibile, & practer banc nnam, in omnl vita Inaaditum ! O andaciam singula- 
rem ! non timufsse, I! minus vim Deorum, bomlnumque famam^at iUam ipsam 
ooctem, facesquelllas nuptiales ? non Umcn cubiculi i non cubile filia f non pa- 
rictes dc^ique ipsos superiorum testes nuptiarum ? perfregit ac prostravit omnia 
CHpiditate flc forore ; vicit pudorcm libido ; timorem audacla ; ratlonem amen- 
tia.*' Tbe warmtb of Cicero*s Eloquence, which thii passage beautifully exem- 
plifies, is here folly justified by the subject* 
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misuBderstanding already subsisting between them. Sassia,now 
- the wife of Oppianicus, pushed him on to the destruction o€ 
her son, whom she had long hated, as one who was conscious 
of her crimes ; and as Cluentius was knovm to have made no 
will, they expected, upon his death to succeed to his fortune* 
The plan was formed, therefore, to dispatch him by poison ; 
which, considering their former conduct, is no incredible part 
of the stor}% Cluentius was at that time indisposed : the ser- 
vant of his physician was to be bribed to give him poison, and 
one Fabricius, an intimate friend of Oppianicus, was employed 
in the negociation. The servant having made the discovery, 
Cluentius first prosecuted jScamander, a freedman of Fabricius, 
in whose custody the poison was found ; and afterwsu^ Fabri- 
ctus, for this attempt upon his life. He prevailed in both ac- 
tions :' and both these persons were condemned by the voices, 
almost unanimous, of the judges. 

Of both these Prejudicial as our author calls them, or previ- 
ous trials, he gives a very particular account : and rests upon 
them a great part of his argument, as, in neither of them, there 
was die least charge or suspicion of any attempt to corrupt the 
judges. But in both these trials, Oppianicus was pointed at 
plainly ; in both, Scamander and Fabricius, were prosecuted as 
only the instruments and ministers of his cruel designs. As a 
natural consequence, therefore, Cluentius immediately after* 
wards raised a.third prosecution against Oppianicus himself^ 
the contriver and author of the whole. It was in this prosecur 
tion, that money was said to have been given to the judges ; all 
Rome was filled with the report of it, and the alarm loudly 
raised, that no man's life or liberty was safe, if such dangerous 
practices were not checked. By the following arguments, 
Cicero defends his client against this heavy charge of the Cri* 
men corrupti Judicii. 

He reasons first, that there was not the least reason to sus* 
pect it ; seeing the condemnation of Oppianicus was a direct 
and necessary consequence of the judgments given against Sea* 
ihander and Fabricius, in the two former- trials ; trials, that 
were fair and uucorrupted, to the satisfaction of the whole 
world. Yet by these, the road was laid clearly open to the dc» 
tectipn of Oppianicus's guilt. His instruments and ministers 
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being once condemned, and by the very same judges too, noth- 
ing could be more absurd than to raise a cry about an innocent 
person being circumvented by bribery, when it was evident, on 
the contrary, that a guilty person was now brought into judg- 
ment, under such circumstances, that unless the judges were 
altogether inconsistent with themselves, it was impossible for 
him to be acquitted*. 

He reasons next, that, if in this trial there were any corrup- 
tion of the judges by money, it was infinitely more probable, 
that corruption should have proceeded from Oppianicus than 
from Cluentius. * For setting aside the difference of character 
between the two men, the one fair, the other flagitious ; what 
motive had Cluentius to try so odious and dangerous an ex- 
periment, as that of bribing judges? Was it not much more ' 
likely that he should have had recourse to this last remedy, who 
saw and knew himself, and his cause, to be in the utmost dan- 
ger, than the other, who had a cause clear in itself, and of the 
issue of which, in consequence of the two previous sentences 
given by the same judges, he had full reason to be confident? 
Was it not much more likely that he should bribe, who had 
every thing to fear ; w^pse life and liberty, and fortune were 
' at stake ; than he who had already prevailed in a material part 
of his charge, and who had no further interest in the issue of 
the prosecution than as justice was concerned i 

In the third place, he asserts it as a certain fact, that Op- 
pianicus did attempt to bribe the judges ; that the corruption . 
in this trial, so much complained of, was employed, not by 
Cluentius, but against him. He calls on Titus Attius, the orator 
on the opposite side ; he challenges him to deny^ if be can, or if 
he dare, that Stalenus, one of the thirty-too Judices Selectiy 
did receive money from Oppianicus ; he names the sum that 
was given ; he names the ^persons that were present, when, 
after the trial was over, Stalenus was obliged to refund the 
bribe. This is a strong fact, and would seem quite decisive. 
But, unluckily, a very cross circurastauCe occurs here. For 
this very Stalenus gave his voice to condemn Oppianicus. For 
this strange incident, Cicero accounts in the following manner : 
Stalenus, says he, known to be a worthless man, and accus- 
tomed before to the like practices, entered into a treaty with 
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Oppianicus to bring him off, and demanded for that puipose st 
certain sum, which he undertook to distribute among a com.* 
, petent number of the other judges. When he was once in 
possession of the money ; when he found a greater treasure, 
Jthan ever he had been master of, deposited in his empty and 
wretched habitation, he became very unwillii^ to part with 
any of it to his colleagues ; and bethought himself of some 
means by which he could contrive to keep it all to himself. 
The scheme which he devised for this purpose, was, to promote 
the condemnation, instead of the acquittal of Oppianicus ; as^ 
from a condemned person, he did not apprehend much danger 
of being called to account, or being obliged to make restitution. 
In place, therefore, of endeavouring to gain any of lus col- 
leagues, he irritated such as he had influence with against Op- 
. pianicus, by first promising them Money in his name, and af- 
terwards telling them, that Oppianicus had cheated him.^ 
When sentence was to be pronounced, he had taken measures 
for being absent himself : but being brought by Oppiaxucus's 
law}'ers from another court, and obliged to give his voice, he 
found it necessary to lead the way, in condenming the man 
whose money he had taken, without fulfilling the bargain which 
he had made with him. 

By these plausible facts and reasonings, the character of 
Cluentius seems in a great measure cleared f and, what Cicero 
chiefly intended, the odium thrown upon the adverse party. 
But a difficult part of the orator's business stiU reinaincd. 
There were several subsequent decisions of the praeter, the cen- 
sors, and the senate, against die judges in this cause ; which all 
proceeded, or seemed to proceed, upon this ground of bribery 
and corruption : for it is plain the suspicion prevailed, that if 
Oppianicus had given money to Staleiius, Quentius had out* 
bribed him. To all these decisions, however, Cicero replies 

* '* Cum estet agent, sumptuosui, audaz, callidus, perfidlosut, flc cum dpmi 
sus, miserrimu in locis, et inanissimi^, tantum-nvmmorum positum viderit, ad 
omnem malitiam flc fraudem versare meritum suam coepit. « Demne Judici- 
bus? mihi igicur, Ipai praeter periculum et infamlam quid qusretur? Siquis 
cum forte casus ex peiicnlo eripnerit, nonne reddendum est f praecipitantcm igi- 
tur impellamus, inquit, et perditum prosternamus* Capit hoc consilium et pe- 
cuniam qnibusdam judicibus lerissimis poUiccatur, dcinde eimpostea supprimat ; 
ut quoniam graves homines sua sponte serer^ judicaturot putabat, hos qui lotto* 
^ res crant^ dcstitutlooe Iratts Oppianico redderct.'* 
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with much distinctness and subtilty of argument ; though it 
Slight be tedious to follow him through all his reasonings on 
these heads. He shows, that the facts were, at that time, very 
indistinctly known ; that the decisions appealed to were hastily 
given ; that not one of them concluded directly against his 
client ; and that such as they were, they were entirely brought 
about by the inflammatory and factious harangues of Quinctius, 
the tribune of the people, who had been the agent and advo- 
cate of Oppianicus ; and who, enraged at the defeat he had 
sustained, had employed all his tribunitial influence to raise a 
storm against the judges who condemned his client. 

At len^di, Cicero comes to reason concerning the point of 
law* The Crimen Corrupti Judkzty or the bribing of judges, 
was capital. In the famous Lex Cornelia de Si(;ariisy was con- 
tained this clause (which we find still extant, Pandect, lib. xlviiU 
Tit. 10, i i.) " Qui judicera corruperit, vel corrumpcndum 
curaverit, hac lege teneatur." . This clause, however, we learn 
from Cicero, was restricted to magistrates and senators ; and 
as Cluentius was only of the equestrian order, he was not^ even 
supposing him guilty, within the law. Of this Cicero avail* 
himself doubly ; and as he shows here the most masterly ad- 
dress, I shall give a summary of his pleading on this part! of the 
cause : ** You," says he to the advocate for the prosecutor, " You, 
T. Attius, I know, had eveny where given it out, that I was 
to defend my client, not from facts, not upon the footing of 
innocence, but by taking advantage merely of the law in his 
behalf. Have I done so? I appeal to yourself. Have I 
sought to cover -him behind a legal defence only ? On the 
contrary have I not pleaded his cause as if he had been a 
senator, liable, by the Cornelian law^ to be capitally convict- 
ed.: and shown, that neither proof nor probable presumption 
lies against his innocence ? In doing so, I must acquaint you, 
that I have complied with the desire of Cluentius himself. 
For when he first consulted me in this cause, and when I 
informed him that it was clear no action could be brought 
against him from the Cornelian law, he instantly * besought 
and obtested me, that I would not rest his defence on that 
ground i saying, with tears in his eyes. That his reputation 
was as dear to him as his life ; and that what he sought, ae 
. Vol. IL F 
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an innocent man, was not only to.be absolvied from any pen* 
alty, but to be acc^uitted in the opinion of all his felldw-ci- 
tizens* 

" Hitherto,, tken, I have pleaded this cause upon his plan.. 
But my client must forgive me, if now I shall plead it upoa^ 
my own.. For I should be wanting to myself, and to that 
regard which my character and station require me to bear to 
the laws of the state, if I should allow any person to be judged 
of by a law whicb does not bind him- You, Attius, indeed,, 
have told us^ that it was a scandal and reproach, that a Ro'^ 
man knight should be exempted from those penalties to which, 
a senator, for corrupting judges, is liable- But I must tell 
you, that it would be a much greater reproach,, in a state that 
is regulated by law, to depart from the law* What safety 
have any of us in our personsy what security for our fights^ 
if the law shall be set aside I By what title do you, Q. Naso^ 
sit in that chair, and preside in this judgment i By whai. 
rig^t, T. Attius, do you accuse, or do I defend I Whence 
sdl the solemnity and pomp of judges, and clerks, and officers^ 
of which this house is full i Does not all proceed fiom the 
law, which regulates the whole departments of the state p 
which, as a common bond,, holds its members together ;: and,, 
like the soul within the body, actuates and directs all the public 
functions ?* On what ground, then, dare yovt speak lightly 
of the law, or move that, in a criminal trial, judges should 
advance one step beyond what it permits them to go I the 
wisdom of our ancestors has foutid, that, as senators and 
magistrates enjoy higher dignities, and greater advantages 
than oth>er members of the state, the law should also, with 
regard to them, be more strict, and the purity and uncorrupt* 
edness of their morals be guarded by more severe sanctions* 
But if it be your pleasure that this institution should be al- 

* <* Ait Attius, indignum esse fadhus, sr senator Judirio qoernqnam cfrcniD- 
▼enerit, cum legibus ten^ri : si Eques Romanus hoc idem fecerit, cum noa 
teneri. Ut tibi concedam hoc indignum esse, tu mihi concedas necesse est 
multo esse lodigniB), in ea civitate qus Icglbut contincatur, discedi leglbusk 
Hoc nam vinculum est hujus dignitatis qua fruimur in republiqua. Hoc 
fundamentum libertatls ; hfc fons cquitatis ; mens et animus, ct consilium, et 
•enteoti» dvitatis posita e»t in legibus. Ul corpora nostra sinemcnte, sic civitasi 
aine lege, sun partibus, ut nervi s acsanguine & membris, uti non poteit. Legpm 
ntiniatti, magistratus legum interpretcs, judice ; legum denique idcirco omnes 
simus servi, ut Ubcd ecse possimus ; Quid ettjQ. Naao, cwr tu la h«c loc» 
stdeasr&c 
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*cred, if you wish to have the Comelian law, concerning 
bribery extended to all ranks, then let ns join, not in violating^ 
^e law, but in proposing to have tl^is alteration made by a 
fiewkw. My client, Cloentius, will be the foremost in this 
measure, who now, while the <^d law subsists, rejected itft 
defence, and required his cause lo be pleaded, as if he had 
been bound by it* But, though he would not avail himself 
of the law, you are bound injustice not to stretch it beyond its 
proper limits " 

Such is the reasoning of Cicero on this head; eloquent, 
surely, and strong. As his manner is diffuse, I haVe greatly 
abridged it from the origin^ but have endeavoured to retain 
its force. 

In the latter part of the oration, Cicero treats of the other 
accusation that was brought against Cluentius, of having poi- 
soned Oppianicus. On this, it appears, his accusers themselves 
laid small stress ; having placed their chief hope in overwhelm- 
ing Cluentius with the odium of bribery in the former trial i 
and, therefore, on this part of the cause, Cicero does no^ 
dwell long- He shows the improbability of the whole tale^ 
which they related concerning this pretended poisoning, and 
makes it appear to be altogether destitute of any shadow of 
proof* 

Nothing, theref(M*e, remains but the peroration or conclu- 
sion of the whole. In this, as indeed throughout the whole 
of this oration, Cicero h uncommonly chaste, and, in the 
midst of much warmth and earnestness, keeps clear of turgid 
declamation* The peroration turns on two points ; the indig- 
nation which the character and conduct of Sassia ought to ex- 
cite, and the compassion due to a son, persecuted through his 
whole life by such a mother. He recapitulates the crimes of 
Sassia ; her lewdness, her violation of every decorum, her in- 
cestuous marriages, her violence and cruelty* He places, in 
the most odious light, the eagerness and fury which she had 
-shown in the suit she was canying on against her son ; de- 
scribes her journey from Larinum to Rome, with a train of 
attendants, and a great store of money, that she might employ 
every method for circumventing and oppressing him in this 
trial : while, in the whole course of her journey, she was so 
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detested, as to make a solitude wherever she lodged ; she was 
shunned and avoided by all : her company and her very looks, 
were reckoned contagious ; the house was deemed polluted - 
which was entered into by so abandoned a woman.* To thi» 
he opposes the character of Cluentius, fair, unspotted, and 
respectable. He produces the testimonies of the magistrates 
of Larinum in his favour, given in the most ample and ho- 
nourable manner by a public decree, and supported by a great 
concourse of the most noted inhabitants, who were now pre-? 
sent, to second every thing that Cicero could say in favour of 
Cluentius* 

*' Wherefore, judges," he concludes, ** if you abominate 
crimes, stop the triumph of this impious woman, prevent 
this most unnatural mother from rejoicing in her son*s blood. 
If you love virtue and worth, relieve this unfortunate man, 
who, for so many years, has been exposed to most unjust 
reproach through the calumnies raised against him by Sassia, 
Oppianicus, and all their adherents. Better far had it been 
for him to have ended his days at once by the poison which 
Oppianicus had prepared for him, than to have escaped those 
snares, if he must still be oppressed by an odium which I have 
shewn to be so unjust. But in you he trusts, in your clemen- 
cy, and your equity, that now, on a full and fair hearing of thig 
cause, you will restore him to his honour ; you will restore him 
to his friends and fellow-citizens, of whose zeal and high cstr- 
ination of hjm you havg seen such strong proofs ; and will 
shew, by your decision, that, though faction and calun^ny may 
reign for a while in popular meetings and harangues, in trial 
and judgment regard is paid to the truth only." 

•«Comappropinquar«h»ju8Jud!clnm ei nuntiatum est, confcstim hie adp- 
lavit; DC aut accuaatoribus dillgcntfa, aut pecunia testibus deessit; aut ne 
forte mater hoc sibi optatissimtim spcctaculum hujus eordium atque luctua et 
tanti squaloris amitteret. Jam vero quod iter Roniam hujus mulieris fuiste 
cxistimatls ? Quod ego propter vicinitatem Aquinatium et Venafranorum ex 
muhls eompcri ; quos concurMU in hii oppidis ? Quancoj et vlrorum et mulienim 
gemltu8C«5efacto8 ? Molierem quandam Larino. atquc iUam usque a mari auoe 
ro Romam proBcisci cum magno comitatu et pccunfa, quo facilius circumvenire 
judlcio capias, atque opprimerc filium possit. Nemo erat illorum, pane dicam 
quin ezpiandum ilium locum esse arbitrarctur quacunque ilia inter fecissec • ne * 
mo, quinterramipsamviolari.quat mater est omnium, vestigiis conscclc'rata 
matris putarct. Itaque nuUo |n oppido consistendi ei potestas fuit : nemp ex tat 
bospitibus inYCBtus est qui non contagionem aipectiis fjgeret/' 
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I have given only a skeleton of this oration of Cicero. 
"^^hat I principally aimed at, was to show his disposition and 
method: his arrangement of facts, and the conduct and force 
of some of his main arguments. But, in order to have a full 
view of the subject, and of the art with which the orator man- 
ages it, recourse must be had to the original. Few of Cicero's 
orations contain a greater variety of facts and. argumentations, 
"which renders it difficult to analyze it fully. But for this rea- 
son I choose it, as an excellent example of managing at the bar, 
a complex and intricate cause, with order, elegance, and force. 
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LECTURE XXIX. 



ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 



BEFORE treating of the structure and component 
parts of a regular oration, I purposed making some observations 
on the peculiar strain, the distinguishing characters, of each of 
the three great kinds of public speaking. I have already treat- 
ed of the Eloquence of popular assemblies, and of the Eloquence 
of the bar. The subject which remains for this Lecture is, the : 
strain and spirit of that Eloquence which is suited to the pulpits 

Let us begin with considering the advantages, and disadvan- 
tages, which belong to this field of public speaking. The pul- 
pit has plainly several advantages peculiar to itself. The dig- 
nity and importance of its subjects must be acknowledged su- 
perior to any other. They are such as ought to interest every 
one, and can be brought home to every man's heart ; and such 
as admit, at the same time, both the highest embellishment in 
describing, and the greatest vehemence and warmth in enforc- 
ing them. The preacher has also great advantages in treating 
his subjects. He speaks not to one or a few judges, but to a 
large assembly. He is secure from all interruption. He is 
obliged to no replies, or exteitoporaneous efforts. He chooses 
his thejne at leisure ; and comes to the public with all the as« 
sistance which the most accurate premeditation can give hinu 

But, together with these advantages, there are also peculiar 
difficulties that attend the Eloquence of the pulpit. The 
preacher, it is true, has no trouble in contending with an ad- 
versary ; but then, debate and contention enliven the genius 
of men, and procure attention. The pulpit orator is, perhaps, 
in too quiet possession of his field. His subjects of discourse 
are, in themselves, noble and important ; but they are subjects 
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trite and -familiar. They have, for ages, Employed so maiqr 
speakers, and so many pens ; the pubUc ear is so much accus** 
tomed to diem, that it requires more than an ordinary power 
of genius to fix attention. Nothing within the reach of art is 
more difficult, than to bestow, on what is common, the grace 
of novelty^ No sort of composition whatever is such a trial of 
skill, as where the merit of it lies wholly in the execution ; not 
in giving any information that is new, not in convincing men 
of what they did not believe ; but in dressing truths^ which they 
knew, and of which they were before convinced, in such 
colours as may most forcibly affect their imagination and heart.* 
It is to be considered, too, that the subject of the preacher 
generally confines him to abstract qualities, to virtues and 
vices; whereas, that of other popular speakers leads them 
to treat of persons ;, which is a subject that commonly inter-^ 
ests the hearers more, and takes faster hold of the imagination* 
' The preacherls business is solely to make you detest the 
crime. The pleader's, to make you detest the criminal* 
He describes a living person; find' widx "more facility 
rouses your indignation. From these causes, it comes to pass^ 
that though we have a great number of moderately good preach- 
ers, we have, however, so few that are singularly eminent. We 
are still far from perfection in the art of preaching ; and per- 
haps there are few things, in which it is. more difficult to ex- 

^ Wliat I bavc 8a!d od thi» subject, eoineideft Tery much witfr the obienn- 
* tlons made by tbe famous M. Bniyere, io bis Maturt dt SUtUt wb«n be is com- 
f ariag tbe eloquence of tbe pulpit witb tbat of tbe bar. ** L'Eloquence de la 
diaire, en ce qui y cntre d'bumain, & du talent de Torateur, est cacb^e, conaue 
de peu de personnes, & d'uae diiBcile execution. U fout marcher par des cbemin» 
battns,dlre cequi a 6t6dit, & ce que Ton preYoit qae tous allez : dire les mati^r«» 
tout grandes, mains usees fle triviales ; les principes lurs, mains dont les audi- 
teurs penetrent les conclusions d'une seule vile: il y entre des sujcts qui sont 
aublimes, mail qui pent trafter le sublime ?— Le Predicaceur n'est point soutcrs 
comme Tavocat par des faits toujours nouTeauz, par de diffcrens cven^mens, par 
des aTantures inouies ; il ne s^zerce point sur les questions douteuses ; il ne fait 
point valoir les violentes conjectures, & les presomptions ; toutes cbos^s, nean- 
mohiSi qui eleTcnt le ghiie, lui donnent de la force, & de T^tendue, & qui con- 
traignent bien moins reloqneoee, qu*elles ne le fixent, & le dlrigent. 11 doit, aa 
contraire, tirer son discours d'une fource commune, & ou tout le monde purse; 
fle s*il s*ecarte de ces lieux communs, il n*est plus populaire'; il est abstrait ou 
d^amateur." Tbe inference wbicb he draws from these reflcctiors is very just ; 
** il est plus aise de prdcher que de pUider ; mais plus diliicile de ben pr^ctier 
que dc Wca plainer." Le* Caractcrcs, ou Moturs dc cc Siccle, p. Coi. 
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ccL* The object, however, 13 noble and worthy, upon many 
accounts, of being pursued with zeal« 

It may perhaps occur to some, that preaching is no proper 
subject of the art of Eloquence. This, it may be said, belongs 
only to^huQ[van studies and inventions: but the truths of 
religion, with the greater simplicity, and the less mixture of 
art they are set forth, they are likely to prove the more success- 
ful. This objection would have weight, if Eloq^ience were, 
as the persons who made such an objection commonly take it 
to be, an ostentatious and deceitful art, die study of words 
and of plausibility only, calculated to please, and to tickle the 
ear. But against this idea of Eloquence I have all along guard- 
ed. True Eloquence is the art of placing truth in the most ad- 
vantageous light for conviction and persuasion. This is what ev- 
ery good man who preaches the gospel not only may, but ought 
to have at heart. It is most intimately connected with the suc- 
cess of his ministry ; and were it needful, as assuredly it is not, 
to reason any further on this head, we might refer to the dis- 
courses of the prophets and apostles, as models of the most sub- 
lime and persuasive Eloquence, adapted both to the imagina- 
tion and the passions of men. 

An essential requisite, in order to preach well, is, to have a 
just, and at the same time, a fixed and habitual view of the end 
of preaching. For in no art can any man execute well, who 
has not a just idea of the end and object of that art. The end 
of all preaching is, to persuade men to become good. Every 
sermon, therefore, should be a persuasive oration. Not but that 
the preacher is to instruct and to teach, to reason and argue. 
All persuasion, as I showed formerly, is to be founded on con- 

* What I say here, and in other passag?s, of our bdiig far from perfection, in 
the art of preaching, and of there being few who are so singularly eminent in ic, 
is to be always understood as referring to an ideal view of the perfection of this 
art, which none, perhaps, since the ''ays of the apostles, ever did, or evet will 
reach. But in that degree of the Eloquence of the pulpit, which promote s, in a 
considerable measure, the great end of edification, and gives a just title to high 
reputation and esteem, there are many who hold a very honourable rank. I agree 
entirely in opinion with a candid judge (Dr. Campbell on Rhetoric, B. i. ch. xo) 
who dbserves that considering how rare the talent of Eloquence is among men, 
and considering all the disadvantages under which preachers labour, particularly 
from the frequency of this exercise, joined with the other duties of their office, t(» 
which fixed pastors are obliged, there is more reason to wonder that we hear it 
many instructive, and even Eloquent termont , than that wc hear so few. 
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Tiction. The understanding must always be appliedNx) in the 
first place, in order to make a lasting impression on the heart : 
and he who would wort on men's passions, or influence their 
practice, without first giving them just principles, and enlight- 
ening their minds, is no better than a mere declaimer. He 
may raise transient emotions, or kindle a passing ardour ; but 
can produce no solid or lasting effect. At the same time, it 
must be remembered, that all the preacher's instructions are to 
be of the practical kind ; and that persuasion n>ust ever be his 
ultimate object. It is not to discuss some abstruse point, that 
he ascends the pulpit. I^ is not to illustrate some metaphysical 
truth, or to inform men of something which they never heard 
before ; but it is to make them better men ; it is to give them, 
at once, clear views, and persuasive impressions of religious 
truth. The Eloquence of the pulpit then, must be popular 
Eloquence. One of the first qualities of preaching is to be 
popular ; not in the sense of accommodation to the humours 
and prejudices of the people, (which tends only to make a 
preacher contemptible) but, in the true sense of the word, cal- 
culated to make impression on the people ; to strike and to 
seize their hearts. I scruple not therefore to assert, that the 
abstract and philosophical manner of preaching, however it 
may have sometimes been admired, is formed upon a very 
faulty idea, and deviates widely from the just plan of pulpit 
Eloquence. Rational, indeed, a preacher ought always to be ; he 
must give his audience clear ideas onevery subject, and entertain 
them with sense, not with sound ; but to be an accurate reasoner 
will be small praise, if he be not a persuasive speaker also. 

Now, if this be the proper idea of a sermon, a persuasive 
oration, onevery material consequence follows, that the preach- 
er himself, in order to be successful, must be a good man. In 
a preceding lecture, I endeavoured to shew, that on no subject 
can any man be truly eloquent, who does n6t utter the, ** vera^ 
voces ab imo pectore," who does not speak the language of 
his own conviction and his own feelings. If this holds, as, in 
my opinion, it does in other kinds of public speaking, it cer- 
tainly holds in the highest degree in preaching. There, it is of 
the utmost consequence that the speaker firmly believe both the 
truth, and the importance if those principles which he incul-^ 
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cates on otheri ; and, not only that he betieye them specula* 
' tively^ but have a lively and serious feeing of thexB. ThiA will 
always give an earnestness and strength, a fervour of piety tp 
his exhortations, superior in its efiects to all the a^s of 8tiiK}ied 
Eloquence ; and, without it, the assistance of 9|t wiQ seldom 
be able to conceal the mer^ declaimer. A spirit of true pietj 
would prove the most effectual guard against those erron 
which preachers are apt to commit. It wOuld make their £a- 
courses solid, cogent, and usefol ; it would prevent liioee M- 
volous and ostentatioxis harangues, which have no odier aim 
than merely to make a p^ade of speech, or amuse an audii^ice ; 
and perhaps the difficulty of attaining that pitdi of habitual 
piety and goodness, which the perfection of pulpit Eloqueacft 
would require, and of uniting it with that thorough knowledge 
of the world, and those other talents which are requisite for 
excelling in the pulpit, is one of the great causes why so few ar- 
rive at very high eminence in this sphere. 

The chief characteristics of the eloquetice suited to t^ 
pulpit, as distinguished from the other kinds of puUicspeakingi 
appear to me to be these two, gravity and warmtfi. The 
serious nature of the subjects belonging to the pulpit, require* 
gravity; their importance to mankind, requires warnith. I| 
is far from being either easy or common to unite these cha^ 
racters of eloquence. The grave, when it is predominant, i* 
apt to run into a dull uniform solemnity. The warm, when it 
wants gravity, borders on the theatrical and light. The imioa 
of the two must be studied by all preachers as of the utmost 
consequence, both in the composition of their discourses, an4 
in their manner of delivery. Gravity and warmth united, form 
that character- of preaching which the French call Onctiom 
the affecting, penetrating, interesting manner, flowing from a 
strong sensibility of heart in the preacher to the importance of 
those truths which he delivers, and an earnest desire that they 
may make full impression on the hearts of his hearers. 

Next to a just idea of the nature and object of pulpit Elo- 
quence, the point of greatest importance to a preacher, is a 
proper choice of the subjects op which he preaches. To give 
rules for tlie choice of subjects for sermons, belongs to the 
theological more than to the rhetorical chair; only iu genc'^ 
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ral, ihey tkmjid be «ueli as api^ear to the preacher , to he the 
iMttt usefid, and the best accommodated to the circumstances 
«>f ftid audieoce* No moti cah be caUed eloquent, who speaks 
Id an assembly on subfects, or m a strain, which none or few 
of tliem comprehend. The tmn^eaning iappl^use which the 
igftorant give to what is above their capacity, common sense 
and €ommoti probity must teach every man to despise. Use* 
AAiess and tvue Eloquence always go together ; and no man 
can long be reputed a good preacher who is not acknowledged 
CO be tfn useful me. 
/ Hie rules which relate to th^ conduct of the di£ferent parts 
of a fientton, the iatroductioQ^ division, argumentative and 
(>al^ttc parls^ I reserve to be afterwards delivered, when treat* 
kig of &e conduct of a discourse in general ; but some rules 
and obs^fValions^ which respect a sermon as a particular spe- 
cies of composition, I shall now give, and I hope they may be 
of some use. 

The first whidi I shall mendon is, to attend to the unity 
of a sermom Unity indeed is of great consequence in every 
eomposition ; but in other disGom*ses^ where the choice and 
direetiofi of the subject are not left to the speaker, it may be 
less in his power to preserve it. In a sermon, it must be al- 
warys the preacher's own &ult if he transgress it. What I mean 
by uiiity i&f that there should be some one main point to which 
Ae wlu^ sti^n of the sermon ^loidd refer. It must not be a 
bundle of dMierent subjects strung together, but one object 
AittSt predominate throughout. This rule is founded on what 
We all e3q>erieaoef that the mind can attend fully only to one 
eapital object at a time. By dividing, 3rou always weaken th» 
impression. Now this unity, without 'which no sermon can 
either have much beauty, or much force, /does not require that 
there should be no divisions or separate heads in the discourse, 
or that one single thought only should be, again and again, turn- 
ed up to the hearers in different lights* It is not to be under- 
a>tood ih so narrow a sense : it admits of some variety ; it admits 
of underpartB and appendages, provided always that so much 
union and connexion be preserved, as to make the whole con- 
cur in some one impression upon the mind. I may employ^ 
foi instance, several diff^nt arguments tu enforce the love of 
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God ; I may also inquire, perhaps, into the causes of the deca^r 
of this virtue ; still one great object is presented to the mincl ; 
but if, because my text says, " He that loveth.God must love 
his brother also," I should, therefore, mingle in one discourse 
arguments for the love of God, and for the love of our neigli^ 
bour, I should offend unpardonably against unity, and leave a 
very loose and confused impression on the hearers' mindsw 

In the second place. Sermons are always the more striking, 
and commonly the more useful, the more precise and pardcu- 
lar the subject of them be. This follows, in a great measure, 
from what I was just now illustrating. Though a general 
subject is capable of bebg conducted with a consideraUe de- 
gree of unity^ yet that uni^ can never be so complete as in a 
particular one. The impression. made must always be more 
tmdeterminate ; and the instruction conveyed^ will commonly, 
too, be less direct and convincing. General subjects, indeed, 
such as the excellency or the pleasures of religion, arc often 
chosen by young preachers, as the most showy, and the easiest 
to be handled ; and, doubtless, general views of religion are 
not to be neglected, as on several occasions they have great 
propriety* But these are not the subjects most favourable for 
producing the high effects of preaching. They fall in almost 
unavoidably with the beaten tract of common-place thought% 
Attention is much more commanded by seizing some particular 
view of a great subject, some single interesting tc^ic, and direct- 
ing to that point the whole force of argument and Eloquence. 
To recommend some one grace or virtue^ or inveigh against a 
paiticular vice, furnishes a subject not deficient in unity or 
precision ; but if we confine ourselves to that virtue or vice 
as assuming a particular aspect, and consider it as it appears in 
certain characters, or effects certain situations in life, the sub> 
ject becomes still more interesting. The executicm is, I admits 
more difficult, but the merit and the effect are higher* 

In the third place, Never study to say all that can be said 
upon a subject ; no error is greater than this. Select the most 
useful, the most striking and persuasive topics which the text 
suggests, and rest the discourse upon these. If the doctrines 
which ministers of the Gospel preach were altogether new to 
their hearers, it might be requisite for them to be exceedingly 
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full on eveiy particular, lest there should be any hazard of 
their not affording complete information. But it is much leas 
for the sake of information than of persuasion, that discourses 
are delivered from the pulpit ; and nothing is more opposite 
to persuasion, than an unnecessary and tedious fulness. There 
are sdvrays some things which the preacher may suppose to be 
known, and some things which he may only slighdy touch. 
If lie seek to omit nothing which his subject suggests, it will 
iinavoidably happen that he will encumber it, and weaken its 
force. 

In studying a sermon, he ought to place himself in the situa- 
tion of a serious hearer. Let him suppose the subject addressed 
to himself : let him consider what views of it would strike him 
most ; what arguments would be most likely to persuade himv; 
what parts of it would d^prell most upon his mind. Let these 
be employed as his principal materials ; and in these, it is 
most likely his genius will exert itself with the greatest vigour. 
The spinning and wire-drawing mode, which is not lincom- 
mon among preachers, enervates the noblest truths. It may 
indeed be a consequence of observing the rule which I am 
now giving, that fewer sermons will be preached upon one 
text than is sometimes done ; but this will, in my opinion, be 
attended with no disadvantage. I know no benefit diat arises 
from introducing a whole system of religious truth under 
every text. The simplest and most natural method by far, is to 
choose that view of a subject to which the text principally 
leads, and to dwell no longer on the text, than is sufficient 
for discussing the subject in that view, which can commonly 
be done, with sufficient profoundness and distinctness in one or 
a few discourses : for it is a very false notion to imagine, that 
they always preach the most profoundly, or go the deepest into 
a subject, who dwell on it the longest. On the contrary, that 
tedious circuit, which some are ready to take in all their illustra- 
tions, is very frequently owing, either to their want of discern- 
ment for perceiving what is most important ia the subject ; or 
to their want of ability for placing it in the most proper pointy 
of view. 

In tl?e fourth place, Study above all things to render your in- 
structions interesting to the hearers. This is the great trial 
and mark of true genius for the Eloquence of the pulpit : for 
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Bothisg is so fatal to success in preaching, as a dry mcotnetw 
A dry sermon can never be a good one. In order to preach iu 
101 interesting manner, much will depend upon the delivery of 
a discourse ; for the manner in whidi a mm speaks, is of thn 
utmost consequence tor aiFecting his audience, but much will 
also depend on the composition of the discourse* Correct la»^ 
guage, and elegant description, are but the seccmdaty ktstru- 
ments of preaching in an interesting manner* The greajfc 
secret lies, in bringitig home all that is spoken to the hearts of 
the hearers, so as to make every man think that the preaclrer 
is addressing him in particular. For this end, let him avoid all 
intricate reasonings ; avoid expressing himself m general 
speculative propositions, or laying down practical truths in aa 
abstract metaphysical manner. As much as possible, the dis*^ 
course ought to be carried on in the strain of direct address to 
the audience ; not in the strain of one writing an essay, but of 
one speaking to a multitude, and studying to mix what is catt- 
ed application, or what has an immediate reference to practice^ 
with the doctrinal and didactic parts of the sermon. 

It will be of much advantage to keep always in view the dif- 
ferent ages, characters, and conditions of men, and to accom- 
modate directions and exhortations to these dilFerent claases of 
hearers. Whenever you bring forth what a man fedb to touch 
his own character, or to suit his own circumstances, you are 
sure of interesting liim. No study is more necessary for this 
purpose, than the study of human life, and the human heart. 
To b^ able to unfold the heart, and to discover a man to him- 
self, in alight in which he never saw his own character before, 
produces a wonderful effect. As long ai the preacher hovers^ 
in a cloud of general observations, and descends not to trajce 
the particular lines and features of manners, the audience are 
apt to think themselves unconcerned in the description. It itf 
the striking accuracy of the moral characters that gives the chief 
power and effect to a preacher's discourse. Hence, examples 
founded on histbrical facts, and drawn from real life, of which 
kind the scriptures afford many, always, when they ar^ weB 
chosen, command high attention. No favourable opportimity 
«f introducing these should be omitted. They correct, in some 
degree, that disadvantage to which I before observed preaching 
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is subject) of being confined to treat of qudities in Ac abstract^ 
not of persons, and place the weight and reality of religious 
truths in the most convincmg light. Perhaps the .most beauti*^ 
itil, and among the most useful sermons of any, though^ indeed 
the most difficult in composition, are such as are wholly cha- 
yacteristical, or founded on the illustration of some peculiar 
character, «r remarkable piece of history, in the sacred writ<- 
ings ; by pursuing which, one csm trace, and lay open, some 
of the most secret windings of man's heart. Odier topics of 
preaching have been much beaten ; but this is a field, which, 
wide in itself^ has hitherto been litde explored by the compo^ 
sere of sermons, and possesses all the advantages of being curi- 
ous, new, and highly usefuL Bishop Buder's sermon on the 
Character of Balaam^ will give an idea of that sort of preaching 
whichJ have in my eye* ^ 

In the fifth and last place. Let me add a caution against 
Hdcing the model of preaching from particular fashions that 
chance to have the vogue. These are torrents that swell to* 
day, and have spent themselves by^ to-morrow. Sometimes it 
is the taste of poetical preaching, sometimes of philosophical, 
ijiat has the fashion on its side ; at one time it must be all 
pathetic, at another time all argumentative, according as some 
celebrated preacher has set the example. Each of these modes, 
in the extreme, is very &ulty ; and he who conforms himself 
to it, will both cramp genius, and corrupt it. It is the univer- 
f al taste of mankind which is subject to no such changing modes, 
that alone is entided to possess any authority ; and this will 
never give its sanction to any strain of preaching, but what is 
founded on human nature, connected with usefulness, adapted 
tQ the proper idea of a sermon, as a serious persuasive oration, 
delivered to a multitude, in order to make them better men. 
Let a preacher form himself upon this standard, and keep it 
close in his eye, and he will be in a much surer road to repu« 
tation, and success at last, than by a servile compliance with 
any popular taste, or transient huj;nour of his hearers. Truth 
and good sense are firm, and will establish themselves ; mode 
and humour are feeble and fluctuating. Let him never follow, 
implicidy, any one example ; or become a servile imitator of 
l»y preacher, however much admired*. From various exam- 
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pies, he may pick up much for his improvement; some he 
may prefer to the rest : but the servility of imitation extinguishes 
all genius, or rather is a proof of the entire want of genius. 

With respect to style, that which the pulpit requires, must 
certainly, in the first place, be very perspicuous. As discourses 
spoken there, are calculated for the instruction, of all sorts of 
hearers, plainness and simplicity should reign in them. AH 
unusual, swoln, or high-sounding words, Aould be avoided ; 
especially all words that are merely poetical, or merely philoso- 
phicaL Young preachers are apt to be caught with the glare 
of these ; and in young composers the error may be excus^le ; 
but they may be assured that it is an error, and proceeds fronft 
their not having yet acquired a correct taste. Dignity of ex- 
' pression, mdeed, the pulpit requires in a high degree nothing 
that is mean or grovelling, no low or vulgar phrases, ought on 
any account to be admitted. But this dignity is perfectly 
consistent with simplicity. The words employed may be all 
plain words, easily understood, and in common use ; and yet 
the style may be abundantly dignified, and at the same time 
very lively and animated. For a lively animated style, is ex* 
tremely suited to the pulpit. The earnestness which a preacher 
ought to feel, and the grsuideur and importance of his subjects, 
justify, and often require warm and glowing expressions. He . 
not only may employ metaphors and comparisons, but on pro- 
per occasions) may apostrophise the saint or the sinner ; may 
personify inanimate objects, break out into bold exclamations, 
'and, in general, has the command of the most passionate fi- 
gures of speech. But on this subject, of the proper use and 
^ management of figures, I have insisted so fully in fonner lec- 
tures, that I have no occasion now to give particular directions ; 
unless it be only to recal to mind that most cs^ital rule, never 
to employ strong figures,, 'or a pathetic style, except in cases 
where the subject leads to them, and where the speaker is im- 
pelled to the use of them by native unaffected warmth. 

The language of sacred scripture, properly employed, is a 
great ornament to sermons. It may be employed, either in the 
way of quotation^ or allusion. Direct quotations, brought from 
scripture, in order to support what the preacher inculcates, 
both give authority to his doctrine, and render his discourse 
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more solemn and venerable. AUusiohs to remarkable passages, 
or expressions of scripture, when introduced with propriety, 
have generally a pleasing effect. They afford the preacher a 
fund of metaphorical expression, which no other composition 
enjoys, and by means of which he can vary and enliven his 
style. But he must take care th^ all such allusions be' nar 
ttiral and easiy ; for if they seem forced, they approach to th« 
nature of conceits.* 

In a sermon, no points or conceits should appear, no affected 
smartness and quaintness of expression. These derogate much 
from the dignity of the pulpit ; and give to a preacher that air 
of foppishness, which he ought, above all things, to shun. It is 
rather a strong expressive style, than a sparkling one, that is to 
be studied. But we must be aware of imagining, that we ren- 

, der style strong and expressive, by a consbnt and multiplied 
use of epithets. This is a great error. Epithets have often 
great beauty and forc6. But if we introduce them into every 
sentence, and string miany of them together to one object, in 
{^lace of strengthening, we clog and enfeeble style ; in place 
of illustrating the image, we render it confused and indistinct.: 

. He that tells me, ^* of this perishing, mutable and transitory 
world ;" by alt these three epithets, does riot give me so strong 
an idea of what he would convey, as if he had used one of them 
with propriety. I conclude this head with an advice, never to 
have what may be called a favourite expression ; for it shews 
affectation, and becomes disgusting. Let not any expression, 
which is remarkable for itslusti'e or beauty, occur twice in the 

* Blriiop Sherlock, when showing, that the views of reason have been enlarge 
ed, and the principles of natural religion illustrated by the discoveries of Christi- 
inity, attacks unbelievers for the abuse they m*ke of these advantages, ir the fol- 
lowing manner : ** What a return do. we make for those blessings we have re- 
ceived ? How disrespectfully do we treat the Gospel of Christ, to which we owe 
ttiat clear light both of reason and nature, whicli we now enjoy, when we endea- 
▼our to set up reason and nature in opposition to it ? ougbt the withered land, 
which Christ bat restored and nxade whole, to be lifted up against him ?" Vol. 
i. Disc. 1. 'thii allusion to a noted miracle of our Lord^s, appears to me happy 
and elegant. Dr. Seed is remarkably fond ol allusions to Seripture style ; but he 
^metimes employs such as are too strained and fanciful. As when he fays 
(Sernl^ iv.) « No one great virtue will come single ; the virtues that he herfelU'uys 
tvill hear btr eom^ny tuiihjoy and glad/ieu^* Alluding to a passage in XLVth 
Psahn, which relates to the virgins, the companions of the king's daughter. And 
(Serm. xiii.) having said, that the universities have justly been called the eyes of 
the nation, be adds^ and */ the eyn of the nation be evii, the ivhelt body of it must be- 
JuHofdarknestr 
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same discourse. The repetition of it betrays a fondness to shine, 
and) atthe same time, carries the appearance of a barren inven- 
tion. 

As to the question, whether it be most proper to write ser- 
mons fully, and commit them accurately to memory, or to 
study only the matter and thoughts, and trust the expression, 
in part at least to the delivery ? I am of opinion, that no uni- 
versal rule can here be pven. Xhe choice of either of these 
methods must be left to preachers, according to their different 
genius. The expressions which come warm and glowing from 
the mind, during the fervour of pronunciation, will often have 
.' a superior grace and energy, to those which are studied in the 
retirement of the closet. But then, this fluency and power of 
expression cannotf at all times, be depended upon, even by 
those of the readiest genius ; and by many can at no time be 
commanded, when overawed' by the presence of an audience* 
It is proper therefore to begin, at least, the practice of preach- 
ing, with writing as accurately as possible* This is absolutely 
necessary in the beginning, in order to acquire the power and 
habit of correct speaking,'nay, also of correct thinking, upon 
religious subjects. I am inclined to go further, and to say, that 
it is proper not only to begin thus, but also to continue, as long; 
as the habits of industry last, in the practice both of writing, 
and committing to memory. Relaxation in this particidar i» 
so common, and so ready to grow upon most speakers in the 
pulpit, that there is little occasion for giving any cautions against 
the extreme of overdoing in accuracy. 

Of pronunciation or delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart. 
All that I shall now say upon this head is, that the practice of 
reading sermons, is one of the greatest obstacles to the Elo- 
quence of the pulpit in Great Britain, where alone this prac- 
tice prevails. No discourse, which is designed to be persuasive, 
can have the same force when read, as when spoken. The 
common people all feel this, and their prejudice against this 
practice is not without foundation in nature. ' What is gained 
hereby ih point of correctness, is not equal, I apprehend, to 
what is lost in point of persuasion and force. They, whose 
mefmories are not able to retain the whole of a discourse, might 
aid themselves considerably by short notes lyitig before them. 
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which vrould aDow them to preserve, in a great measure, the 
freedom and ease of one who speaks. 

The French and English writers of sermons proceed upon 
very diflPerent ideas of the Eloquence of the pulpit j and seem 
indeed to have split it betwixt them. A French sermon^ is for 
most part a warm animated exhortation ; an English one, is a 
piece of cool instructive reasoning. The French preachers ad- 
dress themselves chiefly to the imagination and the passions ; 
the English, almost solely to the understanding. It is the union 
of these two kinds bf composition, of the French earnestness 
and warmth, with the English accuracy and reason, that would 
form; according to my idea, the model of a perfect sermon. 
A French sermon would soimd in our ears as a florid, and, of- 
ten, as an enthusiastic, harangue. The censure which, in fact, 
the French critics pass on the English preachers is, that they 
are philosophers and logicians, but not orators.* The defects 
of most of the French sermons are these : from a mode that 
prevails among them of taking their texts from the lesson of the 
day, the connexion of the text with the subject is often unna- 
tural and forced ;t their applications o^ scripture are fanciful 
rather than instructive ; their method is stiff, and cramped, by 
their practice of dividing their subject always either into three, 
or two main points ; and their composition is in general too 
diffuse, and consists rather of a very few thoughts spread out, 
and highly wrought up, than of a rich variety of sentiments. 
Admitting, however, all these defects, it cannot be denied, that 
their sermons are formed upon the idea of a persuasive popular, 
oration ; and therefore I am of opinion, they may be rekd with 
benefit. 

Among the French protestant divines, Saurin, is the most 
distinguished : he is copious, eloquent, and devout, though too 

* « JLes Senuoos sone suivant notre metfaode, de Trais ditcpurs oratolres; & 
BOD pasi comme chez lea Angloit, des diecussions metaphysiques pins convenablcs 
k une Academic, qu*aux Assemblies po^ulaires qui se forment dans nos temples, 
ec qu'il s'agit d*in$truire des.dcYoirs da Chrctianismc, d'cncourager, dc consoler, 
d'edlfier." 

Rhetorique Francoise, par. M. Crevier, Tome 1. p. 134* 

f One of MassUlon't best Sermons, that on the coldness and languor with 
which Christians perform the duties of religion, is preached from Luke iv. 18. 
jlmd hi ante eat of ibt Synagcgutf and tnttrtd into Simons bwte : and Simon t tvffi^s 
motbtr vta* ttUun iil with a jjTMt fever* 
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ostentatious in his manner. Aoiong the Roman CathoHcs, the 
two most eminent, are Bourdaloue and MassiUon- It is a sulvr. 
ject of dispute among the French critics, to which of these the 
preference is due, and ea^h of them have their several pard- 
zans. To Bourdaloue^ they attribute more solidity and close 
reasoning ; to MassiUon, a more pleasing and engaging manner.. 
Bourdaloue is indeed a great reasoner, and inculcates his doc- 
trines with much zeal, piety, and earnestness ; but his style is 
verbose, he is disagreesdily full of quotations from the fathers, 
and he wants imagination. MassiUon has more grace, more 
sentiment, and, in my opinion, every way more genius. He 
discovers much knowledge both of the world and of the hu-- 
man heart; he is pathetic and persuasive; and, upon the 
whole, is perhaps, the most eloquent writer of sermons which 
modem times have produced.* 

* Tn order to give an idea of tbat kind of EloqQcnce which It employed, by the 
French preachers, I sball insert a passage from MassiUon^ vhich, in the Bncy- 
dopedie, (Article, Eloquence) Is extolled by Voltaire, who w«ttho Author of 
that article, as a chef d'oeuvre, equal to any thing of which either ancient or mo^ 
dern times can boast. The subject ef the sermon is, the small number of those 
who shall be saved. The str&in of the whole discourse Is extremely serious and 
animated ; but when the orator came to the passage which foUowa, Voltaire in* 
forms us, that the whole assembly were moved; that by a sort of involnntary 
motion, they started up from their seats, and that such murmurs of surprise and 
acclamations arose as disconcerted the speaker, though they increased the «iFect oC 
bis discourse. 

** Je m'arrd:e h. vou9, mes freres, qui Stes ici assembleei. Je ne parle pins du ' 
reste des Iiommes ; je vous regarde comme il vous etiez seuls sur la terre : volcl 
la pensce qni m'occope fit qui m*f pouvante. Je suppose que c'est lei vocre der- 
niere heure, et la fin de Tunivers ; que les deux vont s^ouvrir sur vos t6tes, Jptis 
Christ paroitre dans sa gloire an milieu de ce temple, et que vous n*y Sees assem- 
bles que pour Tattendre, comme dcs criminels tremblans, i qui Ton va pronon- 
cer, ou un sentence de grace, ou un arr£t du mort 6temelle. Car vous aves bean 
vous flater ; vous mouries tds que vous etes aujourd'hui. *Tous des deslss de 
changemcnt qui vcus amasent, vous amuseront jusqn'au lit de la mort ; c'est I'ev 
pcrience de tons les slecles. Tout ce que vous trouverez alors en vous de nou- 
veau, sera peut-6tre un compte plus grand que celul que vous auriez aujourd*hul 
k rendre : et sur ce qu: vous teries, si Ton venoit vous juger dans c« moment, 
vous pouvez presque decider ce qui vous arrivera au sortir de la vie. 

" Or je vons le deroande, et je vous le dcmande frappc de terreur, ne separant 
pas en cc point mon sort du votre, et me mettant dans la meme dif position, oii je 
souhaite que vous entriez ; je vons denaande, done, si Jesus Christ parossoit dans 
ce temple, au milieu de cette asscmbi6e la plus auguste de I'univers, pour nous 
juger, pour faire le terrible discemement des boues et des brebis, croycs vot^s 
que le plus grand nombre de tout ce que noui sommes id, fut place k la dro'te f 
Croyez vous que les choses du moins fossent egales f crcyez vous qu'iLs*y trou* 
vkt sculement dix justes, que le Seigneur ne peut trouver autnefoia eo chiq. viUes 
toutes entleres? Jevousle dcmande; vous Tignorez, etje Tlgnore moi-mene. 
Vous seul^ O mem DIeu ! connoiisez ceuz qui vous apparticnncDt.— Mes freres, 
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During the period that preceded the restoration of king 
Charles IL the sermons of the English divines abounded with 
scholastic casuistical theology. They were full of minute di- 
visions and subdivisions, and scraps of learning in the didactic 
part ; but to these were joined very warm pathetic addresses 
to the consciences of the hearers, in the applicatory part of 
the sermon. Upon the restoration, preaching assumed a more 
correct and polished form. It became disencumbered from 
the pedantry and scholastic divisions of the sectaries ; but it 
threw out also their warm and pathetic addresses, and estab* 
lished itself wholty upon the model of cool reasoning, and ra- 
tional instruction* As the dissenters from the church contin- 
ued to preserve somewhat of the old strain of preaching, this 
led the established clergy to depart the farther from it* What* 
ever was earnest and passionate, either in the composition or 
delivery of sermons, was reckoned enthusiastic and fanatical ; 
and hence that argumentative manner, bordering on ihe dry 
and unpersuasive, which is too generally the character of 
English sermons. Nothing can be more correct upon diat 
model than many of them are ; but the model itself on which 

notM ^rte es.t preiqne uiutU, ct qo'js n*y pentmis pat. Quand tatme dantcctle 
terrible separation qui se fera un jour, il ne devroit y avoir qu*un seul pechear de 
cette atsembl^e dn cM det r^provv^t, et qu*une vois du cie! Yiendroit nous <n 
astnrer dans ce temple* atanc le ^signer ; qui de nous necralndroft d'etre de wmU 
kenrenx : qui de nous ne retomherolt d'abord, sur sa con«Gience,ponr czaaiaer ft 
set crimes n*ont pas meritcz cc chatiment ? qui de nous, salli de fraycur, nc de« 
manderoit pas a Jesus Christ comme autrefois les Ap6tres v Seigneur, ne scrolt-ce 
pas moi i Sommes nous sages* mes cbers Auditeurs ? peue-ctre que parsU tout 
ceux qui m'entendent, il ne te trouvera pas dix justes : peut-etre 9*cn trouvera-t-U 
cneore moins. Que sai je, O mon Dieu ! je n'6se regarder d'un ceil fixe les abis- 
mes de ¥os jugeniens, et de v6tFe jn ticc ; peut-etre ne s'cn trcuvera-t-il qu*un 
a;ul ; ct ee daoger ne Tons touchc point, mon cher Auditcur ? et vouscroyez etre 
ee seul hcureux dans le grand nombre quiiperira f vous qui avez moins sujet de la 
croire que tout autre ; vous snr qui seul la sentence de mort devroit tombcr. 
Grand Dien! que Ton connoic peu dans le monde les terreurs de vctre ki, &«.'* 
After this awakening and alarming exhortation, the orator comes witK propriety 
t(i this practical improvement . ** Mais que conclure de ces grandes verites f qu*il 
faut desesperer de bon silut f ik Dieu ne plaise ; il n*y INmpie, qui pour se calmer 
snr scs disordres, tache ici de cocclure en secret que tous les bonimes periront 
comme Ini ; ce ne doit pas etie U le fruit 4e ce discours. Mais de voas detrom- 
per de cette errcur si unlverseUe, qu*on peut fairc ce que tous let autres font ; et 
que Tusage est une vole sure ; mais de voas oonvaincre que pour se cauver, il faut 
se distinguer des autres ; etre singulior, vivre k part au milieu du monde, et ne 
pas rttsembler k la foile.'* 

SermoBs de Massillon , Vol- IV. 
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they are formed, i^ a confined and imperfect one* Dr. Clark,' 
for instance, every where abounds in good sense, ai^d the most: 
clear and accurate reasoning; his applications of scripture 
are pertinent ; his style is always perspicuous, and often ele- 
gant ; he instructs and he convinces ; in what then is he defi- 
cient ? In nothing, except in the power of interesting and 
seiziQg the heart. He shows you what you ought to do ; but 
he excitps not the desire of doing it: he treats man as if he were 
a being of pure intellect, without imagination or passions. 
Archbishop Tillotson's manner is more free and warm, and he 
approaches nearear than most of the English divines to the 
character of popular speaking. Hence he is, to this day, one 
of the best models we have for preaching. We must not in- 
deed consider him in the light of a perfect orator : his compo- 
sition is too loose and remiss ; his style too feeble, and fre- 
quendy too flat, to deserve that high character ; but there is in 
some of his sermons so much warmth and earnestness, and 
through them all there runs so much case, and perspicuity, such 
a vein of good sense and sincere piety, as jusdy entide him to 
be held as eminent a preacher as England has produced. 

In Dr. Barrow, one admires more the prodigious fecundity 
of his invention, and the uncommon strength and force of his 
conceptions, than the felicity of his execution, or his talent in 
composition. We see a genius far surpassing the common, pe- 
culiar indeed almost to himself ; but that genius often shooting 
wild and unchastised by any discipline or study of Eloquence. 

I cannot attempt to give particular characters of that great 
number of writers of sermons which this, and the former age, 
have produced, among whom we meet with a variety of most 
respectable names. We find in their composition much that de- 
serves praise ; a great display of abilities of different kinds, much 
good sense aiid piety, strong reasoning, sound divinity, and useful 
instruction ; though in general the degree of Eloquence bears 
not, perhaps, equal proportion to the goodness of the matter. 
Bishop Atterbury deserves being particularly mentioned as a 
model of correct and beautiful style, besides having the merit 
of a warmer and more eloquent strain of writing, in some of his 
sermons, than is commonly met with. Had Bishop Butler, in 
place of ab&tract philosophical essays, given us more sermons, 
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in the strain of those two excellent ones, which he compos- 
ed upon self deceit, and upon the character of Balaam, we 
should then Jiave pointed him out as distinguished for that spe- 
cies of characteristical sermons which I before recommended. 
. Though the writings of the English divines are very proper 
to be read by such as are designed for the church, I must cau^ 
tion them against making too much use of them, or transcrib- 
ing large passages from them into the sermons they compose. 
Such as once indulge themselves in this practice, will never 
have any fund of their own. Infinitely better it is, to venture 
into the public with thoughts and expressions which have oo 
curred to themselves though of inferior beauty, than to dis- 
figure their compositions, by borrowed and ill-sorted oniaments, 
which, to a judicious eye, will be always in hazard of discov- 
ering their own poverty. When a preacher sits down to 
write on any subject, never let him begin with seeking to con- 
sult all who have written on the same text, or subject. This, 
if he consult many, will throw perplexity and confusion into 
his ideas ; and, if he consults only one, will often warp him 
insensibly into his method, whether it be right or not. But let 
him begin with pondering die subject in his own thoughts ; 
Jet him endeavour to fetch materials from within ; to collect 
and arrange his ideas : and form some sort of a plan to himself; 
which it is always proper to put down in writing. Then, and 
not till then, he may inquire how others have treated the same 
subject. By this means, the method and the leading thoughts* 
in the sermon are likely to be his own. These thoughts he 
may improve, by comparing them With the track of sentiment 
which others have pursued ; some of their sense he may with- 
out blame, incorporate into his composition ; retaining always 
his own words and style. This is fair assistance : all beyond 
is plagiarism* 

On the whole, never let the principle with which we set 
out at first, be forgotten, to keep close in lyew, the great end 
for which a preacher mounts the pulpit ; even to infuse good 
dispositions into his hearers, to persuade them to serve 
God, and to become better men. Let this always dwell on his 
mind when he is composing, and it will diffuse through his 
compositionsjthatspiritwhich will render them at once esteem- 
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ed, and useful* The most useful preacher is always the best^ 
and will not fail of being' esteemed so. Embellish truth only, 
with a view to gain it the more full and free admission into 
yout hearers' mind ; and your ornaments will, in that case, be 
wtnple, masculine, natural. The best applause by far, which a 
preacher can receive, arises from the serious and deep impres-* 
sions which his discourse leaves <m those who hear it. The 
finest encomium, perhaps, ever bestowed on a preadier, was 
given by Louis XIV. to the eloquent Bishop of Clermont, Fa- 
ther Massillon, whom I before mentioned with so much praised 
After hearing him preach at VersaiHes, he said to him, " Father, 
I have heard many great orators in this chapel; I have been 
highly pleased with them ; but for you, whenever I hear you, 
I go away displeased with myself; for I see more of my own 
character." 
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LECTURE XXX. 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A SERMON OF 
BISHOP ATTERBURY'S. 



THE last Lecture was employed in observations ott 
the peculiar and distinguishing characters of the Eloquence 
proper for the pulpit* But as rules and directions, when de- 
livered in the abstract, are never so useful as when they are il- 
lustrated by particular instances, it may, perhaps, be of some 
benefit to those who are designed for the church, that I should 
analyze an English sermon, and consider the matter of it, to- 
gather with the manner* For this purpose, I have chosen Bishop 
Atterbury as my example, who is deservedly accounted one 
of our most eloquent writers of sermons, and whom I- mention- 
ed as such in the last Lecture. At the same time, he is more 
disdnguised for elegance and purity of expression, than for pro- 
foundness of thought. His style, though sometimes careless^ 
is, upon the whole, neat and chaste ; and more beautiful than 
that of most writers of sermons. In his sentiments he is not 
only rational, but pious and devotional, which is a great excel- 
lency. The sermon which I have singled out,* is, that upon 
praise and thanksgiving, the first sermon of the first volume, 
which is reckoned one of his best. In examining it, it is ne- 
cessary that I should use full liberty, and together with the beau- 
ties, point out any defects that occur to me in the matter, as 
well as in the style. , 

Psalm L 14. O^cr unto God Thanksgiving. 

^^ Among the many excellencies of this pious collection of 
hymns,,for which so particular a value hath been set upon it by 
the church of God in all ages, this is not the least, that the true 
price of duties is there jusdy stated ; men are called off from 
resting in the outward shew of religion, in ceremonies and 
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ritual observances ; and taught, rather to practise (that which 
was shadowed out by these rites, and to which they are design- 
ed to lead) sound inward piety and virtue. 

" The several composers of these hymns were prophets • 
persons, whose business it , was not only to foretel events, for 
the benefit of the church in succeeding times, but to correct and 
reform also what was amiss among that race of men, with 
whom they lived and conversed ; to preserve a foolish people 
from idolatry, and falde worship ; to rescue the law from cor- 
rupt glosses, and superstitious abuses; and to put men in 
mind of (what they are so willing to forget) that eternal and 
invariable rule, which was before these positive duties, would 
continue after them, and was to be observed, even then, in pre- 
ference to them. 

" The discharge, I say, of this part of the prophetic office ' 
taking up so much room in the book of Psalms ; this hath 
been one reason among many others, why they have alway* 
been so highly esteemed ; because we arc from hence fumi^« 
ed with a proper reply to an argument comm<Mily made use 
of by unbelievers, who look upon all revealed religions af 
pious frauds and impostures, on the account of the preju- 
dices they have entertained in relation to that of the Jewsf 
the whole of which they first suppose to lie in eternal per- 
formances, and then easily persuade themselves, that God 
could never be the author of such a mere piece of pageantiy 
and empty formality, nor delight in a worship which consisted 
purely in a number of odd unaccountable ceremonies. Which 
objection of theirs, we should not be able thoroughly to answer^ 
unless we could prove (chiefly out of the Psalms^ and other' 
parts of the prophetic writings) that the Jewish religion was 
somewhat more than bare outside and shew ; and that inward 
purity, and the devotion of the heart, was a duty then, as well 
as now." 

This appears to me an excellent introduction. The thought 
on which it rests is solid and judicious ; that in the book of 
Psalms, the attention of men is called to the moral and spirit- 
ual part of religion ; and the Jewish dispensation thereby vin- 
dicated from the suspicion of requiring nothing more fr^m its 
votaries, than the obser\'ance of the external rites and ceremo* 
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nies of the law. Such views of religion are proper to be of- 
ten displayed ; and deserve to be insisted on, by all who wish 
to render preaching conducive to the great purpose of promot- 
ing righteousness and virtue. The style, as far as we have 
gone, is not only free from faults, but elegant and happy. 

It is a great beauty in an introduction, when it can be made 
to turn on some thought, fully brought ought and illustrat- 
ed ; especially, if that thought has a close connexion with the 
following discourse, and, at the same time, does not anticipate 
any thing that is afterwards to be introduced in a more proper 
place. This introduction of Atterbury's has all these advan- 
tages. The enconium which he makes on the strain of David's 
Psalms, is not such as might as well have been prefixed to any 
other discourse, the text of which was taken from any of the 
Psalms. Had this been the case, the introduction would have 
lost much of its beauty. We shall see from what follows, how 
naturally the introductory thought connects with his text, and 
how happily it ushers it in. 

*' One great instance of this proof, we have in the words 
now before us ; which are taken from a Psalm of Asaph^ 
written on purpose to set out the weakness and worthlessness 
of external performances, when compared with more sub- 
stantial and vital duties. To enforce which doctrine, God 
himself is brought in as delivering it. Hear^ O my people^ and 
I will speak ; Israel^ and I will testify against thee : lam Godj 
even thy God. The Preface is very solemn, and therefore 
what it ushers in, we may "be sure is of no common import- 
ance; J will not reprove thee for thy sacrijices or thy burnt- o ffer- 
ingSy to Juxve been continually before me. That is, I will not so 
reprove thee for any failures in thy sacrifices and burnt-of- 
ferings, as if these were the only, or the chief things I requir-. 
ed of thee. Iwill take no bullock out of thy house, nor he-goat 
out of thy folds : 1 prescribed not sacrifices to thee for my own 
sake, because I needed them ; For every beast of the forest is 
mincy and the cattle on a thousand hills. Mine they are, and 
were, before I commanded thee to offer them to me; so that, 
as it follows. If I were hungry , yet would I not tell thee; for 
the world is mine^ and the fulness thereof But can ye be so 
gross and senseless, as to think me liable to hunger and thirst? 
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as to imagine that wants of that kind can touch me ? Will T 
eat the flesh of bulk j or drink the blood of goats P Thus doth he 
expostulate severely with thein, after the most graceful man- 
ner of the eastern poetry. The issue of which is a plain and 
full resolution of the case, in those few words of the text : 
Ojff^er unto God thanksgivings WouH you do your homage the 
most agreeable way ? would you render the most acceptable 
of services ? Offer unto God thanksgiving.^ 

It is often a difficult manner to illustrate gracefully the text 
of a sermon from the context, and to point out the connexion 
between them. This is a pari of the discourse which is apt 
to become dry and tedious, especially when pursued into a 
minute commentary. And, therefore, except as far as such 
illustration from the context is necessary for explaining the 
meaning, or in cases where it serves to give dignity and force 
to the text, I would advise it to be always treated with brevity. 
Sometimes it may even be wholly omitted, and the text assum- 
ed merely as an independent proposition, if the connexion 
with the context be obscure, and would require a laborious ex- 
planation. In the present case, the illustration from the con- 
text is singularly happy. The passage of the Psalm on which 
it is founded is noble and spirited, and connected, in such a 
manner with the text, as to introduce it with a very striking 
emphasis. On the language I have litde to observe, except that 
the i^hr^&^^one great instanceof this proof is a clumsy expression*. 
It was sufficient to have said, one great proof or one great in- 
stance of this. In the same sentence, when he speaks o{ setting 
out the weakness and worthlessness of external performances^ we 
may observe, that the word worthlessness^ as it is now common- 
ly used, signifies more than the, deficiency of worth, which 
is all that the Author means. It generally imports, a consid- 
erable degree of badness or blame. It would be more proper, 
therefore, to say, the imperfection^ or the insignificancy^ of ex- 
ternal performances. 

** The use I intend to make of these words, is, from hence 
to raise some thoughts about that very excellent and import- 
ant duty of Praise and Thanksgiving, a subject not unfit to 
be discoursed of at this time ; whether we consider, either 
the more than ordinary coldness that appears of late in men's 
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tempers towards the practice of this (or any other ) part of 
a warm and affecting devotion ; the great occasion of setting 
aside this - particular day in the calendar, some years ago ; 
or the new instances of mercy and goodness, which God 
hath lately been pleased to bestow upon us ; answering at 
last the many prayers ^ndfastingSj by which we have besought 
him so long for the establishment of their majesties' throne, 
and for the success of their arms ; and giving us in his good 
time, an opportunity of appearing before him in the more de- 
lightful part of our duty, with the voice of joy and praise^ with 
u tfiultitude that keep holidays.^ 

In this paragraph there is nothing remarkable ; no particular 
•beauty or neatness of expression ; and the sentence which it 
forms is long and tiresome — to raise some thoughts about that 
very excellent^ ^c. is rather loose and awkward; better, to 
recommend that very excellent^ &c. and when he mentions setting 
aside a particular day in the calendar, one would imagine, that 
setting apart would have been more proper, as to^e* aside^ seems 
rather to suggest a different idea, 

" Offer unto God Thanksgiving* Whicl^ that ♦we may do, 
let us inquire first, how we are to understand this command 
of offering Praise and Thanksgiving unto God ; and then, how 
reasonable it is that we should comply with it." 
. This is the general division of the discourse. An excellent 
one it is, and corresponds to many subjects of this kind, where 
particular duties are to be treated of ; first to explain, and then 
to recommend or enforce them. A division should always be 
simple and natural ; and much depends on the proper view 
which it gives of the subject. 

** Our enquiry into what is meant here, will be very short, 
for who is there, that understands any thing of religion, but 
knows, that the offering praise and thanks to God, implies, 
our having a lively and devout sense of his excellencies, and 
of his benefits ; our recollecting them with humility and 
thankfulness of heart ; and our expressing these inward af- 
fections by suitable outward signs, by reverent and lowly 
postures of body, by songs and hymns, and spiritual ejacula- 
tions ; either publicly or privately ; either in the customary 
and daily service of the church, or in its more solemn assem- 
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hlics, convened upon extraordinary occasions ? This is the 
accoimt which every christian ;easily gives himself of it ; and 
which, therefore, it would be needless to enlarge upon* I 
shall only take notice upon this head, th^t Praise and Thanks** 
giving do, in strictness of speech, signify things somewhat 
different. Ourpra'se properly terminates in God, on account 
of his natural excellencies and perfections ; and is that act 
of devotion, by which we confess and admire his several at- 
tributes : but thanksgiving is a narrower duty, and imports 
only a grateful sense and acknowledgment of past mercies* 
We pnu^e God for all his glorious acts of every kind, that 
regard either us or other men, for his very vengeance^ and 
those jttdgments which he sometimes sends abroad in the earth / 
but we thank him, properly speaking, for the instances of his 
goodness alone ; and for such only of these, as we ourselves 
are some way concerned in* This, I say, is what the two 
words stricdy imply ; but since the language of Scripture is 
generally less exact, and useth either of them often to express 
the other by, I shall not think myself obliged, in what folk>ws, 
thus nicely always to distinguish them." 

There was room here for insisting more fully on the nature 
of the duty, than the Author has done under this head ; in 
particular, this was the place for. correcting the mistake, to 
which men are always prone, of making Thanksgiving to con- 
sist merely in outward expressions ; and for shewing them, that 
the essence of the duty lies in the inward feelings of the heart. 
In general, it is of mudi use to give full and distinct explica* 
tions of religious duties. But as our Author intended only one 
discourse on the subject, he could not enlarge with equal ful- 
ness on every part of it ; and he has chosen to dwell on that 
part, on which indeed it is most necessary to enlarge, the mo- 
tives enforcing the duty* For, as it is an easier matter to know, 
than to practise duty, the persuasive part of the discourse is that 
to which the speaker should always bend his chief strength. 
The account given in this head, of the nature of Praise and 
Thanksgiving, though short, is yet comprehensive and distinct, 
and the language is smooth and elegant. 

*' Now the great reasonableness of this duty of Praise or 
Thanksgiving and our several oUigations to it, will appear, if 
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we either consider it absolutely in itself, as the debt of our na- 
tures ; or compare it with other duties, and shew the rank it 
bears among them ; or set out, in the last place^i some of its 
peculiar properties and advantages^ with regard to the devout 
performer of it." 

. The Author here enters upon the main part of his subject, 
jihe reasonableness of the duty, and mentions three arguments, 
for proring it» These are well stated, and are in themselves pro- 
per and weighty considerations* How far he has handled each 
of theni to advantage, will appear as we proceed. I cannot, 
however, but think that he has omitted one very material part of 
the argument^ which was to have shewn the obligations we are 
under to this duty, from the various subjects of Thanksgiving 
horded us l^ the divine goodness. This would have led him 
to review the chief benefits of creation, providence, and re* 
demption ; and certainly, they are these which lay the foun- 
dation of the whole argument for Thanksgiving. The heart 
must first be affected with a suitable sense of the divine bene- 
fits, before one can be e^tcited to praise God. If you would 
persuade me to be thankful to a benefactor, you must not em*- 
ploy such considerations merely as those upon which the Au* 
thor here rests, taken from gratitude's being the law of my na« 
ture, or bearing a high rank among moral duties, or bemg atr 
tended with peculiar advantages. These are considerations but 
of a secondary nature. You must begin with setting before 
0ie all that my friend has done for me, if you mean to touch 
my hearty and to call forth the emotions of gratitude. The 
case is perfectly similar, when we are exhorted to give thanks 
to God : and, therefore, in giving a full view of the subject, 
the blessings conferred on us by divine goodness should have 
been taken bto the argument. 

It may be said, however, in apology for our Author, that this 
would have led him into too wide a field for one discourse, and 
into a field also, which is difficuU, because so beaten, the enu- 
meration of the divine benefits. He therefore seems to take 
it for granted, that we have upon our minds ajust sense of 
these benefits. He assumes them as known and acknowledged ; 
and setting aside what may be called the pathetic part of the 
subject, or what was calculated to warm the heart, he goes on 
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to the reasoning part. In this management, I cannot alto- 
gether blame him. I do not by any means, say, that it is neces» 
sary in every discourse to take in all that belongs to die doc- 
trine of which we treat. Many a discourse is spoiled, by at- 
tempting to render it too copious and comprehensive* Th« 
preacher may, without reprehension, take up any part of a 
great subject io which his genius at the time leads him, and 
mdke that hi^ theme. But when he omits any thing which 
may be thought essential, he ought to give notice, that this is 
a part, which for the time he lays aside. Something of this 
sort, would perhaps have been proper here. Our author might 
have begun, by saying, that the reasonableness of this duty must 
appear to every thinking being, who reflects upon the infinite 
obligations which are laid upon us, by creating, preservmg, and 
reedeeming love ; and, after taking notice that the field which 
these open, 'was too wide for him to enter upon at that time,* 
hove proceeded to his other heads. Let us now consider these 
separately. 

** The duty of Praise and Thanksgiving, considered a&c?/M^tf^ 
in itself, is, I say, the debt and law of our nature. We had 
such faculties bestowed on us by our Creator, as made us 
capable of satisfying this debt, and obeying this law ; said they 
never, therefore, work more naturally and freely, than when 
they are thus employed. 

^^ 'Tis one of &e earliest instructions given us by philoso* 
phy, and which has ever since been approved and inculcated 
by the wisest men of all ages,' that the original design of mak- 
ing man was, that he might praise and honour him who made 
hiat^ When God had iinished this goodly frame of things 
we call the world^ and put together the several parts of it, 
according to his infinite wisdom, in exact number, weight, 
and measure ; there was still wanting a creature, in these 
lower -regions, that could apprehend the beauty, order, and 
exquisite contrivance of it f that from contemplating the 
gift, might be able to raise itself to the great Giver, and do 
honour to all his attributes. Every thing indeed that God 
made, did, in some sense, glorify its Author, inasmuch as it 
carried upon it the plain mark and impress of the Deity,' 
and was an effect worthy of that first cause from whence it 
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fltyired; and thus might the heavene be said, at the first mo- 
meat IB wiuch they stood forth, tAey declare his glory ^ and the 
firmameiU te sh»w hie handy^wori : But this was an imperfect 
and defeotive ^ory ; the sign was of no signification here 
bdow, whikt there was no one here as yet to take notice of 
k. Man, liherefere, was formed to supply &is want, endow* 
ed with powers fit to find out, and to acknowledge these un* 
liimted perfectt(Mis $ and then put into this temple of God, 
diis lower world, as the priest of nature, to offer up the in- 
cense of ^diaidcs and prauae for the mute and insensible part of 
the crealioB* 

^ This, I say, hath been die opinion all along of the most 
AoiightM men down from the most ancient ' times : aiid 
though it be not demonstrative, yet it is what y/^e cannot but 
judge hig^y reasonable, if we do but allow, that' man was 
made for some «nd or other ; and that he is capable of per- 
ceiving that end. For, then, let us search and inquire never 
so much, we shaH find no other account of him that we can 
rest upon so welL If we say, that he was made purely for 
the good pleasure of God ; this is, in effect, to say, that he 
was made for no determinate end ; or fiar . none, at least, 
that we can £scem. If we say, that he was designed as an 
instance of the wisdom^ and power, and goodness of God ; 
diis, indeed, may be the reason of his being in general ; for 'tU 
the common reason of the being of every thing besides* But 
it gives no account why he was made each a being as he is, a 
reflecting, thoughtful, inquisitive being. The particular reason 
of this, seems most aptly to be drawn from the praise and ho- 
nour that was (not only to redound to God from him, but) to 
be given to God 1^ him.** 

The thou^t which runs through all this passage, of man's 
being the priest of nature, and of his existence being cal- 
culated chiefly for tltis end, that he might offer up the 
praises of the mute part of the creation, is an ingenious 
thought, and v^U jllustrated. It was a favourite ide^ among 
some of the ancient philosophers y ^and it is not the worse 
on that account, as it thereby appears to have been a natural 
sentiment of the human mind. In composing a sermon, how- 
jever, it might have been better to have introduced it as a sort 
of collateral argument, or an incidental illustration, than to 
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have displayed it with so. much pomp, and to have placed it 
in the from of the arguments for this duty. It does not seem 
to me, when placed in this station, to bear all the stress which 
the author lays upon it. When the divine goodness brought 
man into existence, we cannot well conceive that its chief 
purpose was, to form a being who might; sing praises to his 
Maker. Prompted by infinite benevolence, the Supreme Crea- 
tor formed the human race, that they might rise to happiness, 
and to the enjoyment of himself, through a course of virtue, or 
proper action. The sentiment on w]>ich our author dwells, 
however beautiful, appears too loose and rhetorical, to.be a prin- 
cipal head of discourse. 
•* This dut}^ therefore, is the debt and law of our nature. 
And it will more distinctly appear to be such, if we consi- 
der the two ruling faculties of our mind, the understanding 
andthe T(;i// apart, in both which it is deeply founded: in 
the understanding, as in the principle of reason, which owns 
and acknowledges it; in the will, as in the fountain of gra- 
titude and return^ which prompts, and even constrains us to 
pay it 

^' Reason was given as a rule and measure, by the help 
of which we were to proportion our esteem of every thing, 
according to the degrees of perfection and goodness which 
We found therein. It cannot, therefore, if it doth its office 
at an, but apprehend God as the best and most perfect be-, 
ing ; it must needs see, and own, and admire his infinite per- 
fections. And this is what is strictly meant by praise ; 
which, therefore, is expressed in Scripture, by confessing to 
God, and acknowledging him ; by ascribing to him what is 
his due ; and as far as this sense of the words reaches, 'tis im- 
possible t;j^ think of God without praising him ; for it depends 
not on the understanding, how it shall apprehend ^ings, any 
more than it doth on the eye, how visible objects shall appear 
to it. 

*^ The duty takes the further and surer hold of us, by the 
means of the will, and that strong bent towards gratitude, 
which the Author of our nature hath implanted in it. 
'^There is not a more active principle than this in the mind 
ef man ; and surely that which deserves its utmost force. 
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and should set aU its springs a-work, is God ; the great and 
universal Benefactor, from nv^m alone we received what* 
ever we cither have, or are, or to whom we can possibly 
repay nothing but our praises, or (to speak more properly 
on this head, and according to the strict import of that 
word) our thanksgiving. JF'ho hath first given to Gody (saith. 
the great Apostle, in his usual figure) and it shall be recom*. 
pensed to htm again f • A gift, it seems, always requires a re- 
compense : nay, bui of him^ and through him^ and to him are 
all things : of hinij as the Author ; through him^ as die 
Preserver and Governor ; to him^ as the end and perfection 
of all things : to whom, therefore, {as it follows) be glory for 
ever, Amen!'* 

I cannot nmch approve of the light in which our author 
places his argument in these paragraphs. There is something 
too metaphysical and refined, in his deducing, in this manner, 
the obligation to dianks^ving, from the two faculties of the 
mind, understanding and will. Though what he says be in 
itself just, yet the argument is not sufficiently plain and strik- 
ing. Arguments in sermox\s, especially on subjects that so 
naturally and easily suggest them, should be palpable and popu- 
lar ; should not be brought from topics, that appear far sought, 
but should direcdy address the heart dnd feielings. The 
preacher ought never to depart too far from the common "jrays 
of thinking, and expressing himself. I am inclined to think, tiiat 
this whole head might have been improved, if the author had 
taken up more obvious ground ; had stated gratitude as one 
of the most natural principles in the human heart ; had illus- 
trated this, by shewing how odious the opposite disposition is^ 
and with what general consent men, in all ages, have agreed 
in hating and condemning tlie ungrateful : and then applying 
these reasonings to the present case, had placed, hi a strong 
view, that entire corruption of moral sentiment which it dis- 
covers, to be destitute of thankful emotions towards the Su- 
preme Benefactor of mankind. A^ the most natural method 
of giving vent to grateful sentiments is, by external expressions 
of thanksgiving, he might then have answered the objection that 
18 apt to occur, of the expression of our praise being insignificant 
to the Almighty. But, by seeking to be too refined in his argiv 
ment, he has omitted some of the most striking and obvioui^ 
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comideiatioii6, and whicli, pitip ei -ly displayed^ tirouH have af* 
forded as great a field for Eloquence, as die tojfMeS'lrlikli lie 
has chosen. He goes on« . 

Gratitude consits m an equsdk return of beiiefils^ if we are 
sMe ; of thanks, if we are not : whkh thanks, therefore^ 
must rise always in proportion as the fasvroata received are 
great, and the receiver incapable of making anjr other sort 
of recpiital. Now, since no nan hadi benefited God ait any 
time, and yet every man, in each mo m e nt of his life, is 
continually benefited by him, what strong obligations must 
"^ we needs be imder to thank him? ^is true, our tiiank* 
are really as insignificant to him, as any other kind of re- 
turn would be } in themselves, indeed, they are worthless ; 
but his goodness hatii put a value upon tiiem : he hatii 
declared, he will accept them in lieu of iShc vast debft we 
owe ; and after that, which is fittest £»- us,, to dispute 
how they came to be taken aa an ejtmaknt^ or to pay 
them? 

^^ It is, therefore, the voice of nature (as far as gratitude 
itself is so) tiiat the good things we receive ftoat above^ - 
should be sent back again thither in tiianka and praises ; aa 
the rhera run into the sea^to the place (die ocean of beneficence) 
from whence the rivers come^ thither should they return agairu^ 

In diese paragraphs, he has, indeed, touched some of the eon* 
siderations which I mentioned. But he has only touched 
them ; whereas, with advantage, they might have formed the 
main body of his argument. 

*^ We have considered die duty ebsokitefy ; we are now te 
compare it widi- others, and to see what rank it be:»s among 
them. And here we shall find, that, among all the acts kX 
religion immediately addressed to God, diis is much the no* 
blest and most exceOent ; as it must needs be, *if what hath . 
been laid down be aUowed, that the end of man's creation 
was to praise and glorify God. For that cannot but be the 
most noble and excellent act of any being, which best an- 
swers the end and design of it. Other parts o^ devodoh, 
such as confession md prayer^ seem not diriginally to have been 
designed for man, nor man for them. They imply gmktoA 
vfdnt^ with which the state of innocence was not acquaint* 
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«d» Had loan continued in that estate, his worship (like the 
devotions of angels) had been paid to Heaven in p\ure acts 
of thankagiving ; and nothing had been left for him to do^ 
beyond the enjoying the good things of life^ as nature direct- 
ed, and praising, the Ckid of nature who bestowed thenu 
9ut being fallen from innocence and abundance ; having 
c<mtracted guik, and forfeited his right to all sorts of mer- 
ges ;parayerand confession became necessary, for a time,. to 
i^trieve die loss, and to restore him to that state wherein he 
should be able to live without them. These are fitted, there* 
fine, for a lower dispensation ; before which, in Paradise, 
there was nothmg but praise, and after which, there shaQ 
be nothing but that in heaven* Our perfect state did at 
first, and win at last, consist in the performance of this duty; 
and herein, therefore, lies the excellence, and the honour of 
our nature* 

** TIs the same way. of reasoning, by which the apostle hath 
given the preference to charity, beyond faith, and hope, and 
every spiritual g^t. Charity never faikth^ saidi he ; meamng, 
that it is not a virtue useful only in this life, but will accom 
pany us also into the next : ha whether thetre be prophectefy 
they ahatt fails -whether there be tonguee^ they ehaU cease; whe^ 
ther therebe inatfflei^e, it shall vanish away. These are gifts 

^ of a temporary advantage, and shall all perish in the using. 
For^'we know inpart^ and we prophesy in parts our present 
staOe is imperfect, and, therefore, what belongs to that, and 
only that, must be imperfect too. But when that which is 
perfect is ame^then that whkh is in part shall be done away. 
The argument of St. Paul, we see, which sets charity above 
the rest of christian graces, will give praise also the pre-emi- 

fnence over all the parts of christian worship; and we may 
conclude our reasoning, therefore, as be doth his : And now 
aindeth confession^ prayer ^ andpraise^ these three; but the greats 
est of these is praise2^ 

The author, here, enters on the second part of his argument, 
the high rank which thanksgiving holds, when compared with 
other duties of rdigion. This he handles, with much Elo- 
quence and beau^. His idea, that this was the original wor- 
ship of man, before his fall rendered other duties requisite, and 
shall continue to be his worship in heaven, when the duties 
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which sire occasioned by a consciousness of giiilt shsdl have n<o 
plade, is solid and just; his illustration of it is very happy ; 
and the style extremely flowing and sweet. Seldom do we 
meet with any pie^e of composition in sermons, that has n^ore 
merit than this head. ' 

"It is so, certainly, on other accounts, as well. as this; 
particularly, as it is the most disinterested branch of our re- 
U^ous service ; such as hath the most of God, and the least 
of ourselves in it, of any we pay; and therefijre approaiches' 
the nearest of any to a pure, and free, and perfect act 
of homage*, For though a good action doth not grow imme<' 
diately worthless by being ^one with the prospect of advan- 
tage, as some have strangely imagined ; yet it will be allowed^ 
I suppose, that its being done, without the mixture of that 
end, or with as litde of it as possible, recommends it so much 
the more, and raises the price of it. Doth Job fear God for 
nought ? was an objection of Satan ; which implied, that 
those duties were most valuaUe, where oun own interest was 
the least aimed at : and God seems, by the commission he th^n 
gave Satan, to try experiments upon jfob^ thus far to have 
allowed his plea. Now, our requests for future, and evea 
our acknowledgments of past mercifcs, centre purely in our- 
selves; our own interest is the direct aim of them* But 
praise is a generous and unmercenary principle, which pro- 
poses no other end to itself, but to do, as is fit for a creature 
endowed with such faculties to do, towards the most perfect 
and beneficent of beings ; and to pay the willing tribute of 
honour there, where the voice of reason directs us to pay it. 
God liath, indeed, annexed a blessing to the duty ; and when 
we know this, we cannot choose, while we are performing 
the duty, but have some regard to the blessing which belongs^ 
to it. However, this is not the direct aim of our devotions, 
nor was it the first motive that stirred us up to them. Had 
it been so, we should naturally have betaken ourselves to prAyer, 
and breathed out our desires in that forad where they are most 
properly conveyed. 

"In short, praise is our most excellent work, a work common 
to the church triumphant and militant, and which lifts u« 
up into communion and fellowship with angels. The mat- 
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» 

ter about which it is conversant, is always th^ perfections of 
God's nature ; and the ^ct its elf, is tb^ perfection .of our*.*' 

Our Author's second illustration, is taken from praise being 
the most disinterested act of homage. This he explains jusdy 
and elegantly ; though, perhaps ^ the consideratiodd is rather too 
thin and refined for enforcing religious duties : as creatures, 
such as we, in approaching to the divine Presence, can never 
be supposed to lay a.side all consideration of our own wants and 
necessities ; and certainly are not required (as the Author ad« 
mits) to divest ourselves of such regsu*ds« The concluding 
sentence of this head is elegapt and happily expressed. 

*' I come now, in the last place, to set out some of its pe- 
culiar properties and advantages j which recommend it to the 
devout performer. And, 

^ " 1. It is the most pleasing part of our devotions : it pro- 
ceeds always from a lively cheerful temper of mind, and ip 
cherishes and improves what it proceeds from. For it is good 
to sing praises unto, our Godj (says one, whose experince, in this 
case, we may rely upon) for it is pleasant^ and praise is comely , 
Petition and confession are the languag9 of the indigent and 
theguilty,thebreat}iing!Sof a sad and contrite spirit; Is any 
afflicted ? let him pray ;h\xtj is any merry P let him sing psalms. 
The most usual and natural way of men's expressing the 
mirth of their hearts is in a song, and songs are the very lan- 
guage of praise ; to the expression of which they, are in a 
peculiar manner appropriated, and are scarce of any other 
use in religion. Indeed, the whole composition of this duty 
is such, as throughout speaks ease and delight Xo the mind. 
It proceeds from love and from thankfulness; from love^ the 
fountain of pleasure, the passion which gives every thing we 
do, or enjoy, its rielish and agreeableness. From thqnkfulnessy 
which involves in it the memory of past benefits, the actual 
presence of tllbm to the mind, and the repeated enjoyment 
of them. And as is its principle, such is its end also : for it 
prociu-eth quiet and ease to the mind, by doing somewhat 
towards satisfying that debt which it labours udder ; by de- 
livering it of those thoughts of praise and gratitude, those 
exultations it is. so full of; and which would grow uneasy 
and troublesome to it, if they were kept in. If the thankful 
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rrfraimd^ k ttwuld bepmn and griefs Aem: but then, tli«o 
is their soul saiiffied at with marrow wnifahncUy when tHeir 
mmak prm»eth God with jo^ifid Upe.^ 

In begimiiiig ilus head of' discourse, die esqnreaeion ^irludi 
die Author uses, to 9e/ out oomeofiiopecuiar properties atul^fd" 
wmtagee^ would now be reckoned not so proper an exprcesicMi^ 
BB to point out, or $o show. The first suhdhrision concerning 
praise being the nnost pleasant past of devotion, is vety juat amd 
well expressed, as fitr as it goes ; bot^eems to me rather defec- 
tive. Much more might have been said, iqxm the pleasure fimt 
accompanies sudi exalted acts of devodon. It was a cold 
thought, to dweU upon its disburdening the mind <si a debt. 
The Author should have insisted more iqxm the influence oi 
praise and thanksgiving, in warming, gladdening, soodung the 
mind ; lifidng it above tKe woild, to dwdl among divine and 
etemd objects* He should hav^ described the peace and joy 
whidithen expand die heart; the relief whidi this exerdaie 
procures from die cares and agitations of life ; the encoumg- 
ing views of providence to whidi it leads our attention ; and 
the trust which it promotes in the divine mercjrfor die feture^ 
fay the commemoration of benefits past. In short, this was ^ 
place far hjs pouring out a greater flow of devotional senti" 
.ments than what we here find. 

*^% It is another distinguishing property of divine praise^ 
diat it enlargeth the powers and capacities of our souls, tom-> 
ing them from low and litde diings, upon their greatest and 
noblest object, the divine natm^, and employing them in Ae 
discovery and admiration of those several perfections that 
adorn it. We ^ee what difference diere is between man and 
man, sudi as diere is hardly greater between man and beast ; 
and this proceeds chiefly from the dilferent sphere of thought 
which they act in, and the different objects they converse 
with. The mind is essentially die same, in fte peasant and 
the prince ; the force of it naturally equal, in the untaught 
man, and the philosopher ; only the one of these is busied 
in mean affairs, and within narrower bounds \ the odier ex* 
ercises himself in thing? of weight and moment ; and this it 
is, diat puts the wide distance between them. NoUe objects , 
are to the mind, what the sun-beams are to a bud or flower ; 
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they <^n and unfold, as it were, die leaves of it ; put it 
upon exerting and spreading itself every way ; and call forth 
all those powers diat lie hid and locked up in it# The praise 
and admiration of God, therefore, brings this advantage 
along with it, that it sets our faculties upon their full stretch;^ 
and improves them to all the degrees of perfection of which 
they are capable." 

This head is just, well expressed, and to censure it, might 
appear h3rpercritical. Some of the expressions, however, one 
would think, might be amended. The simile, for instance^ 
^dbout the effect of the sun-beams upon the bud or flower> 
is pretty, but not correcdy expressed. They open and unfold^as 
it wercy thekaves oftU If this is to be literally applied to the 
flower, the phrase, cs it were, is needless ; if it is to be .meta- 
phorically understood, (which appears to be the case) the 
ieaves o/themindj is harsh language ; besides that, put it upon 
exerting itself^ is rather a low expression. Nothing is more nice 
than to manage properly such similes and allusions, so as to 
preserve them perfecdy correct, and at the same time to ren- 
der the image lively : \t might perhaps be amended in some 
such way as this : ^^ As the sun-beams open the bud, . and 
unfold the leaves of a flower, noble objects have a like effect 
upon the mind : they expand and spread it, and call forth those 
powers that before lay hid and locked up in the soul." 

^^3. It fardier promotes in us an exquisite sense of God's 
honour, and an high indignation of mind at every thing that 
openly profanes it. For what we value and delight in, we 
cannot with patience hear slighted or abused. Our own 
praises, which we are constandy putting up, will be a spur to 
us towards procuring and promoting the divine glory in every < 
other instance ; and will make us set our faces against all 
open and avowed impieties ; which, methinks, should be 
considered a little by such as would be thought not to be 
wanting in this duty, and yet are often silent under the foulest 
dishonours done to religion, and its great Author : for tame- 
ly to hear God's name and worship vilified by others, is no 
very good argument that we have been used to honour and 
reverence him, in good earnest, ourselves." 

Vol. II. L 
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The thought here is welT founded, though it ia carelessly and 
loosely brought out. The s^itence, our own praises -which 
we are constantly putting f^, will be a spur to us towards pro* 
curing and promoting the divine ghry in every other insteowe^ it 
both negligent in language, and ambiguous in meaning ; for 
our oxvn praises^ properly signifies the praises of ourselves* 
Much better if he had said, ^^ Those devout praises which we 
constandy offer up to the Almighty, will naturally prompt us to 
promote the divine gloiy in every other instance," 

^ 4. It will, beyond all this, work in us a deep humili^ 
and consciousness of our own imperfections. Upon a fre* 
quent attention to God and his attributes, we shaH easity 
discover our own weakness and einptiness ; our swelling*, 
thoughts of ourselves will abate, and we shall see and feel 
that we are altogether lighter to be laid in the balance than wmi* 
ty ; and this is a lesson which, to the greatest part ^rf" man* 
kind is, I think, very well worth learning. We are natural* 
ly presumptuous and vain ; full of ourselves, and regarcfless 
of every thing besides, especially when some little outward 
privileges distinguish us from the rcyt of mankind ; tihen, 
'tis odds, but we look into ourselves with grelat degrees of 
complacency, and are wiser (and better every way) in our own 
conceity than seven men that can render a reason. Now nothing 
will contribute so much to tlie eure of this vanity, as a due 
attention to God's excellencies and perfections* By compar- 
ing these with, those which we imagine belong to us, we 
shall learn, not to think more highly of ourselves than we ought 
to think of ourselves^ but to think soberly : we shall find more 
satisfaction in looking upwards, and himibling ourselves be* 
fore our common Creator, than in casting our eyes down* 
ward with sconi upon our fellow creatures, and setting at 
nought any part of the work of his hands* The vast db- 
tance we are at from real and infinite worth, will astonish 
us so much, that we shall not be tempted to value ours^es 
upon these lesser degrees of pre-eminence, which custom, or 
opinion, or some litde accidental advantages, have given us 
Over other men." 

Though die thought here also be just, yet a like deficiency 
in elegance and beauty appears. The phrase Uis odds, but we 
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hok itOo (mrselves with great degrees ofcompiacency^ is much 
top low and coUoquisd fc^ a c^erm6ii«^e might have said, we 
nre &iely or we are prone to look into ourselves. — Comparing 
these with those which we imagine to belong to tiSj is also verf 
cairdless style.— £^ comparing th^se with the virtues and abili" 
iies which we ascrihe to oursebeSy we shall leam-^woixH have 
been purer and niore correct. 

^ 5: I shall mention but one use of it more,, and 'ds this ; diat 
a conscientious praise of God will keep us bade from all fals^ 
and mean praise, all fulsome and servile flatteries, such as 
are in use among men. Praising, as 'tis commonly manag- 
ed, is nothing else but a trial of skiQ upon a man, how 
many good dungs we can possibly say of him. All tho 
tneasures of oratory are ransaeted, and all the fine things 
that ever were said, are heaped together for his sake ; and 
no matttf whether it belongs to him or not ; so there be 
enott^ xm't. ^^^hkh is one deplorable^ instance, among a 
thousand, of l3^e baseness of httman nature, of its small regard 
to truth and jusdce ; to right or wrong ; to what is, or is^ 
xyiit to be praised* But he who hath a deep aense of the excel- 
kficiea of Ood upon his heart, will make a Gad of nothing 
besides. I|e will give tvtsry one his jtsst encomit^, honour 
where hojamii* is due, and as much as is due, because it is. bis 
duty to do 00 ; but the honour of God will suiB^r him to ga 
no furdieFrf Which rule, if ji had been observed, a neighbour- 
ing prkice (who now, God be thanked, needs flattery a 
great desd more than ever he did) wwAd have wanted a great 
dea) of that ioc^nae whkh hadi been offered up tOv him by his^ 
adorers.'' 

TIus bead appears acurcely to deserve atay plaee among the 
more iaaportant topics, that natinraUy presented themselves on. 
this aubjiect ; at least, it had much better have wanted the? 
application which the author makes of Ms reasoning to the 
flatterers of Louis XIV; and the thanks which he offers, to^ 
God, f<^r the aSairs of that prince being in so low a state, 
that he now needed flattery more Aan ever. Thb political 
satire is altogether out of place,, and. unworthy of the subject. 

One would be inclined to tWnk, upon reviewing our au- . 
tho^'s apgupaents, tjiat he has overlooked some topics^ re&pect- 
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ing the happy consequences of this duty, of fully as much int- 
portance as any that he has inserted. Particularly, he ought 
not to have omitted the happy tendency of praise and thanks- 
giving, to strengthen good dispositions in the heart ; to pro- 
mote love to God, and imitaticxi of those perfecdons which we 
adore ; and to infuse a spirit of ardour and zeal into the whole of 
religion, as the service of our Benefactor. These are conse- 
quences which naturally follow from the proper performance 
of this duty ; and which ought not to have been omitted ; as 
no opportunity should be lost, of showing the good effect of 
devotion on practical religion and moral virtue ; and pointing 
out the necessary connexion of the one with the other. For 
certainly the great end of preaching is, to make men better 
in all the relations of life, and to promote that complete refor- 
xnation of heart and conduct, in which true Christianity consists. 
Our author, however, upon the whole, is not deficient in such 
views of religion ; for, in bis general strain of preaching, as 
lie is extremely pious, ao he is^ at the same time, practical 
an^ moral. 

His summing up the whole argument, in the next paragraph^ 
is elegant and beautiful ; and such concluding views of the 
subject are frequently very proper and useful : " Upon tfaese^ 
grounds doth the duty of praise stand, and these are the 
obligations that bind us to the performance of it. TTis the 
end of our being, and the veiy rule and law of our nature ; 
flowing from the two great fountains of human action, the 
understanding and the will, naturally, and almost necessarily. 
It is the most excellent part of our religious worship ; endur- 
ing to eternity, after the rest shall be done away ; and paid, 
even now, in the frankest manner, with the least regard to' our 
own interest. It recommends itself to us by several peculiar 
properties and advantages ; as it carries more pleasure in it, 
that! all other kinds of devotion { as it enlarges and exalts the 
several powers of the mind ; as it breeds in us an exquisite 
sense of God's honour, and a willingness to promote it in the 
world ; as it teaches to be humUe and, lowly ourselves, and yet 
preserves us from base and sordid flattery, from bestowing* 
mean and undue praises upon others*" 
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After this, our Author ' addresses himself to two classes of 
men, the careless and the profane. His address to the careless 
is beautiful and pathetic ; that to the profane, is not so well 
executed, and is liable to some objection. Such addresses ap- 
pear to me to be, on several occasions, very useful parts of a 
discourse. They prevailed much in the strain of preaching 
before the restoration ; and, perhaps, since that period, have 
been too much neglected. They aflfbrd an opportunity of 
bringing home to the consciences of the audience, many things, 
which, in the course of the sermon, were perhaps, delivered in 
the abstract. 

I' shall not dwell on the conclusion of the sermon, which is 
chiefly employed in observations on the posture of public affairs 
at that time. Considered upon the whole, this discourse of 
Bishop Atterbury's is both useful and beautiful, though I have 
ventured to point out some defects in it. Seldom, or never, 
can we expect to meet with a composition of any kind, which 
is absolutely perfect in all its parts : and when we take into 
account the difficulties which I before showed to attend the 
eloquence of the pulpit, we have, perhaps, less reason to look 
for perfection in a sermon, than in any other composition. 
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LECTURE XXXI. 



CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE IN ALL ITS PART& 
INTRODUCTION, DIVISION, NARRATION 
AND EiCPLICATION* 



I HAVE, in the four preceding Lectures, oonsidcxeci 
what is peculiar to each of the three great fields of public speak*- 
Itig, popular assemblies, the bar, and the pulpit. I am now to 
treat of what is common to them all ; of the conduct of a disr 
course or oration, in general the previous view which I have 
given of the distinguishiog spirit and character ci difFerant kmds 
of pubUc speaking, was necessary for the proper implication of 
the rules which I am about to deliver ; and as I proceed, I^ 
shall further point out, how far any of these rules may have a 
particular respect to the bar, to the pulpit, or to popular courts* 
On whatever subject any one intends to discourse, he will 
most commonly begin with, some introduction, in order to pre- 
pare the minds of his hearers ; he will then state his subject, 
and explain the facts connected with it ; he will employ argu- 
ments for establishing his own opinion, and overthrowing that 
of his antagonist ; he may, perhaps, if there be room for it, 
endeavour to touch the passions of his audience ; and after hav- 
ing said all he thinks proper, he will bring his discourse to a 
close, by some peroration or conclusion. This being the natu- 
ral train of speaking, die parts that compose a regular formal 
oration, are these six; first, the exordium or introduction; 
secondly, the state, and the division of the subject ; thirdly, 
narration, or explication ; fourthly, the reasoning or argu- 
ments ; fifdily, the pathetic part ; and lastly, the conclusion- 
I do not mean that each of these must enter into every public 
discourse, or that they must enter always in this order. There 
is no reason for being so formal on every occasion ; nay, it 
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would often be a fault, and would render a discourse ped«itie 
and 9ti& There may be many excellent diacourses in ptifabc^ 
where several of these parts are altogedier wanting ; where the 
speaker, for instance, uses no introductioa, but enters directly 
«n the subject ; where he has no occasion either to divide or 
«^lain ; but simply reasons on one side of At question, and 
then finishes* But as the parts, which I mentioned, are Aa 
natural constituent parts of a regular oration ; and as in every 
discourse whatever, some of them must he found, it is neGessary 
to out present puipose, that I should treat of each of them 
distinctly. 

I begin, of coursefwith the exordium or introductiont* This 
is manifestly common to all die three kind:; of publie speaking. 
It is not a rhetorical invention* It is founded ujpon nature> and 
suggested by common sense* When one is going to counsel 
another ; when he takes upon lam to instruct, or to reprove, 
prudence will generally direct him not to do it abrupdy, but 
to use some preparation ; to begin with somewhat that ns^ in-* 
cline die persons,to whom he addresses himself, to judge favQ«ur«- 
dUy of what he is about to say ; and may dispose them to sack 
a train of diought, as will £arward and assist the purpose whicii 
he has in view* This is, or ought to be, the main scope of an 
introduction* Accordingly Cicero sffid Quintiiian mentkn 
three ends, to one or other of which it should be subservient, 
^* Reddere auditores benevoloa, s^tentos, dpdks." 

First, to conciliate the ;goodwilLof the hearers ; to render them 
'benevoloit, or weU-^f&cted to the speaker and to ike subject* 
Topics for this purpose may, in causes at the bar, be sometimes 
taken from die |»rticular situation of the speaker himself, or 
of his cUent, or from the character or behaviour of his antago- 
nists contrasted with his own ; on other occasions, from the 
natu^re of the subject, aa closely connected with the interest of 
the hearers : and, in general, from the modesty and good in- 
tention, with which the speaker enters upon his subject. The 
second end of sm introduction, is, to raise the attention of die 
hearers ; which may be affected, by giving them some hints of 
the importance, dignity, or novelty of the subject ; or some 
favourable view of the clearness and precision with which we 
are to treat it ; and of the brevity with which we are to dis- 
course* The third end, is to render the hearers docile, or open 
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to parsuasuHi ; for which end, we must begin with studjong to 
reinoye,any pardcular prepossessions they may h|ive contracted 
against the cause, or side of the argument which we espouse. 
^ Some one of these' ends should be proposed by every intro-' 
duction. When there is no occasion for aiming at any of them ; 
when we are already secure of the good will, the attention, and 
the docility of the audience, as. may often be the case, formal 
introductions may, without any prejudice, be omitted* _ And^ 
indeed when they serve for no purpose but mere ostentation, 
they had, for the most part, better be omitted ; unless as far as 
respect to the audience makes it decent, that a speaker should 
not break in upon them too abruptly, but by a short exordium 
prepare them for \7hat he is going to say* Demosthenes's 
introductions are always short and simple ; Cicero's are fuller 
aiid more artfuL 

The ancient critics distinguish two kinds of introductions^ 
which they call " Principium," and " insinuatio.'' " Princi- 
pium" is, when the orator plainly and directly professes his 
aim in speaking. ^^ Insinuatio'' is, where a larger compass 
must be taken ; and where, presuming the disposition of the 
audience to be^ much against the orator, he must gradually re- 
concile them to hearing him, before he plainly, discovers the 
point which he has in view. 

Of this latter sort of introduction, we have an admirable in- 
stance in Cicero's second oration against Rullus. This Rullus 
was tribime of the people, and had proposed an Agrarian Law ; 
the purpose of which was to create a Decemvirate, or ten com- 
missioners, with absolute power for five years over all the lands 
conquered by the republic, in order to divide them among the 
citizens. Such laws had often been proposed by factious magis- 
trates, and were always greedily received by the people. Cicero 
is speaking to the people ; he had newly been made consul by 
their interest ; and his first attempt is to make them reject 
this law. The subject was extremely delicate, and required 
much art. He begins with acknowledging all the favours 
which he had received from the people, in preference to die 
nobility. He professes himself the creature of their power, 
and of all men the most engaged to promote their interest* 
He declares, that he held himself to be the consul of the 
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people 5 amd that he would always glory in preserving the 
character of a popular magistrate. But to be popular, he ob* 
serves, is an ambiguous word. He understood it to import, a 
steady attachment to the real interest of the peo|de,,to their li- 
l>erty, their ease, and their peace ; but by some, he saw, it was 
dinised, and made a cover to their own selfish and ambitious de- 
signs. In this manner, he begins to draw gradually nearer to 
his purpose of attacking the proposal of Rullus ; but still with 
gr^at management and reserve* He protests, that he is far 
from being an enemy to Agrarian Laws ; he gives the highest 
praises to the Gracchi, those zealous patrons of the people ; and 
assures them, that when he first heard of Rullus's law, he had 
resolved to support it if he found it for their interest j but that. 
Upon examining it, he found it calculated to establish a domi- 
nion that was inconsistent with liberty, and to aggrandize a few 
men at the expense of the public : and then terminates his ex- 
ordium, with tellmg them, that he is going to give his reasons 
for being of this opinion ; but that if his reasons shall not satis- 
fy them, he will give up his own opinion, and embrace theirs. 
In all this, there was great art. His eloquence produced the 
intended effect ; and the people, with one voice, rejected the 

Agrarian Law. 

Having given these general views of the nature and end of 
an introduction, I proceed to lay down some rules for the pro- 
per composition of it. These are the more necessary, as this 
is a part of the discourse which requires no small ^ care. It is, 
always of importance to begin well ; to make a favourable im- 
pression at first setting out ; when the minds of the hearers, 
vacant as yet and free, are most disposed to receive any im{)res- 
sion easily. I must add, too, that a good introduction is often 
found to be extremely difficult. Few parts of the discourse 
give the composer more trouble, or are attended with more 
nicety in the execution. 

The first rule is, that the introduction should be easy and 
natural. The subject must always suggest it. It must appear, 
as Cicero beautifully expresses it, '* Effloruisse penitus ex re de 
qua turn agitur.^'* It is too common a fault in introduc- 
tions that they are taken from some common-place topic, 

•«« To have sprung up, of its own accord, from the matter which is ttudsr 
consideration.*' 

Vol. II. M 
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which has no pecuHar relation to the subject in hand ; by whick 
means they stand apart, like pieces detached from the rest of 
the discourse. Of diis kind are Sallust's introductions prefix- 
ed toiiis Catilinarian and Jugurthine wars. They might as well 
have been introductions to any other history, or to any other 
treatise whatever : and, therefore, though elegant in themselves^ 
they must be considered as blemishes in the work, for want of 
due connexion with it. Cicero, though abundantly correct 
in this particular in his orations, yet is not so in his other works. 
It appears from a letterof his to Atticus, (L.xvi. 6.) thatit 
was his custom to prepare, at his leisure, a collection of differ- 
ent introductiqns or prefaces, readyto be prefixed to any work 
that he might afterwards publish. In consequence of this 
strange method of composing, it happened to him, to employ 
the same intr<!>duction twice, without remembering k ; prefix- 
ing it to two different works. Upon Atticus informing him 
of this, he acknowledges the mistake, and sends him a new in-* 
troduction. 

In order to render introductions natural and easy, it is, in 
my opitiion, a good rule, that they should not be planned, till 
after one has meditated in his own mind the substance of his 
discourse. Then, and not till then, he should begin to tiunk 
of some prbper and natural introduction. By taking a contrary 
course, and labouring in the first place on an introduction, 
every one who is accustomed to composition will often find, 
that either he is led to lay hold of some common-place topic, 
or that, instead of the introduction being accommodated to th» 
discourse he is obliged to accommodate the whole discourse to 
the introduction which he had previously written. Cicero 
makes this remark ; though, as we have seen, his practice was 
not always conformable to his own rule. " Omnibus rebus 
consideratis, turn denique id quod primum est dicendum, pos- 
tremum soleo cogitare, quo utar exordio. Nam si quando id 
primum invenire volui, nullum mihi occurrit nisi . aut exile, 
aut nugatorium, aut vulgare."* After the mind has been 
once warmed and put in train, by close meditation on the sub- 

* " When I hare planned and digested all the materials of my discourse, it 
is my custom to think, iii the last place, of the introductioD with which I am 
to 4>eg^n. For if, at any time, I have endeavoured to invent an introduction 
first, nothing has ever occured to me for that purpose, but whatwu triflin^^ 
nugatory, and vulgar." 
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ject, materials for the preface will then suggest Aemselves 
much more readily. 

In the second place, in an introduction, correctness should 
be carefully studied in . the expression. This is requisite on 
account of the situation of the hearers. They are then more 
disposed to criticise than at any other period ; they are, as yet, 
unoccupied with the subject or the arguments ; their attention 
is wholly directed to the speaker^s style and manner. Some- 
thing must be done, therefore, to prepossess them in his favour ; 
though, for the same reasons, too much art must be avoided ; 
for it will be more easily detected at that time, than afterwards; 
and will derogate from persuasion in all that follows. A cor- 
rect plainness, and elegant simplicity, is the proper character of 
an introduction ; ^^ ut videamur,'' says Quindlian, *^ accurate 
non C£^Ude dicere." 

In the third place, modesty is another character which it 
must cariy. All appearances of modesty are favourable, and 
prepossessing. If the oratot* set cr.it with an air of arrogance 
and ostentation, the self-love ^d pride of the hearers will be 
presently awakened, and will follow him with a very suspicious 
eye throughout all his progress. His modesty should discover 
itself not only in his expressions at the beginning, but in his 
whole manner ; in his looks, in his gestures, in the tone of his 
voice. Every auditory take in good part those marks of respect 
and awe, which are paid to them by one who addresses them. 
Indeed the modesty of an introduction should never betray any 
thing m^an or abject. It is always of great use to an orator, that, 
together with modesty and deference to his hearers, he should 
show a certsdn sense of dignity, arising from a persuasion of the 
justice, or importance, of die subject on which he is to speak. 

The modesty of an introduction requires, that it promise 
not too much. " Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare 
lucem."* This certainly is the general rule, that an orator, 
should not put forth all his strength at the beginning ; but 
should rise and grow upon us, as his discourse advances. 
There are cases, however, in which it is allowable for him to set 

* He does not lavbh at a blaz« his fire, 
Sudden to glarei and then in smoke expire ; 
But rises from a cloud of smoke to light, 
And poors bis specious m',raclcs to fight. 

Hoft. AirPoix, FftAN-GM^ 
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out frcMii the first m a high and bold tone ; as, for inslamce^ 
"when he rises to defend some cause which has been much run 
down, and decried by the public. Too modest a beginning, 
ixiight be then like a confession of guilt. By the boldness and' 
strength of his exordium, he must endeavour to stem the tide 
that is against him, and to remove prejudices, by encountering 
them without fear. In subjects too of a declamatory i^ture, 
and in. sermons, where the subject is striking, a magnificent ,v^ 
introduction has sometimes a good effect, if it be properly sup- 
ported in the sequel. Thus Bishop Atterbury, in beginning an 
eloquent sermon, preached on the 30d) of January, the anni- 
versary of what is called King Charles's Martyrdom, sets out- 
in this pompous manner : " This is a day of trouble, of rebiilce, 
;yid of blasphemy; distinguished in the calendar of our 
church, and the annals of our nation, by the sufferings of^ 
an excellent prince, who fell a sacrifice to the^ rage of his re- 
fciellious subjects ; and, by his faQ, derived infamy, misery, 
and guilt on them, and their sinful posterity*'* Bossuet, 
Flechier, and the other cdebrated French preachers, very often- 
begin their discourses with laboured and sublime introductions. 
These raise attention, and throw a lustre on the subject : but^ 
let every speaker be much on his guard agsunst striking a high- 
er note at the begging, than he is able to keep up in hia 
progress. 

In the fourth {^e, an introduction should usually be car- 
ried on in a calm manner. This is seldom the place for ve- 
hemence and passion. Emotions must rise, as the discourse ad- 
vances. The minds of the hearers must be gradually prepared, 
before the speaker can venture on strong and passionate senti- 
ments. The exceptions to this rule are, when the subject is 
such, that the very mention of it naturally awakens some pas- 
sionate emotion ; or when the imexpected presence of some 
person or object, in a popular assembly, inflames the speaker, 
and makes him break forth with unusual warmth. Either of 
these will justify what is called, the exordium ab abrupto. Thus 
the appearance of Catiline in the senate, renders the vehement 
beginning of Cicero's first oration against him very natural and 
proper : " Quosque tandem, Catilina, abutere patientia nos- 
ti;a ?" And thus Bishop Atterbury, in preaching from this text, 
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"Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in me," ven- 
tures on breaking forth with this bold exordium : " And can 
any man then be offended iti thee, blessed Jesus ?" which ad- 
dress to our Saviour, he continues for a page or two, till he 
critcrs^ on the division of his subject. But such introductions 
as these should be hazarded by very few, as they promise so 
much vehemence and unction through the rest of the discourse, 
that it is very difficult to fulfil the expectations of the hearers. 

At the same time, though the introduction is not the place in 
•which warm emotions are usually to be attempted, yet I must 
take notice, that it ought to prepare the way for such as are de- 
signed to be raised in subsequent parts of the discourse. The 
orator should, in the beginning, turn the minds of his hearers 
towards those sentiments and feelings which he seeks to awaken 
in the course of his speech. According, for instance, as it is 
compassion, or indignation^ or contempt, on which his dis- 
course is to rest, he ought to sow the seeds of these in his in- 
troduction ; he ought to begin with breathmg that spirit which 
he means to inspire. Much of the orator's art and ability is 
shewn, in thus striking properly at the commencement, the 
key note, if we may so express it, of the rest of his oration. 

In the fifth place, it is a rule in introductions, not to antici- 
pate any material part of the subject. When topics, or argu- 
ments, which are afterwards to be enlarged upon, are hinted at, 
and, in part, brought forth in the introduction, they lose the 
grace of novelty upon their sccQnd appearance. The imprcs- - 
sion intended to be made by any capital thought, is always made 
with the greatest advantage, when it is made entire, and in 
its proper place. 

In the last place, the introduction ought to be proportioned, 
both in length and in kind, to the discourse that is to fol- 
low : in length, as nothing can be more absurd than to erect a 
very great portico before a small building ; and in kind, as it 
is no less absurd to overcharge, with superb ornaments, the 
portico of a plain dwelling -house^ or to make the entrance to 
a monument as gay as that to an arbour. Common sense di- 
rects, that every part of a discourse should be suited to the strain 
and spirit of the whole. 

These are the principal rules that relate to iritroductionsv 
They arc adapted, in a great measure, equally, to discourses of 
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aU kinds. In pleadings at the bar, or speeches in public assem- 
blies, particular care must be taken not to employ any introduc- 
tion of that kind, which the adverse party may lay hold of, and 
turn to his advantage* To this inconvenience, all those intro- 
ductions are exposed, which are taken from general and com- 
mon-place topics ; and it never fails to give an adversary a con- 
siderable triumph, if, by giving a small turn to something we 
had said in our exordium, we can appear to convert, to his own 
favour, the principles with which we had set out, in begin- 
ning our attack upon him. In the case of replies, Quintilian 
makes an observation which is vety worthy of notice ; that 
introductions, drawn from something that has been said in the 
course of the debate, have always a peculiar grace ; and the 
reason he gives for it is just and sensible : " Multum gratiae ex- 
ordio est, quod ab actione diversse partis materiam trahit ; 
hoc ipso, quod non compositum domi, sed ibi atque e re na- 
tum ; et facilitate famam ingenii auget ; et facie simplicis, 
sumtique e proximo sermonis, Mem quoque acquirit ; adeo, 
ct etiamsi reliqua scripta atque elaborata sint, tamen videatur 
tota extemporalis oratio, cujus initium nihil preparatum habius- 
se manifestum est."* 

In sermons, such a practice as this cannot take place ; and, 
indeed, in composing sermons, ftvr diings are more difficult 
than to remove an appearance of stiffness from an introduction, 
when a fornad one is used. The French preachers, as I before 
observed, are often very splendid and lively in their introduc- 
tions ; but, among us, attempts of this kind are not always so 
successful. When long introductions are formed upon some 
common-place topic, as the desire of happiness being natural to 
man, or the like, they never fail of being tedious. Variety 
should be studied in this part of composition as much as possi- 
ble ; often it may be proper to begin without any introduction 
at all, unless, perhaps, one or two sentences. Explanatory in- 

'* «An introduction, which l» founded upon the pleading of the oppotlte 
party, is extremely graceful ; for this reason, that it appears not to have 
been meditated at home, but to have taken rise from the business, and to 
have been composed on the spot. Hence, it gives to the speaker the repu- 
tation of » quick invention, and adds weight likewise to hit discourse, at 
artless and unlaboured: insomuch, that though all the rest of h!s orarion 
fhould be studied and written, yet the whole discourse has the appearance of 
being extcmpor;iry,as it is evident that the introduction to it was impremediut-^ 
ed." 
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troductions from the context, ace the most simple of any, and 
frequently the best that can be used ; but as they are in hazard 
of becoming dry, they should never be long. A historical in- 
troduction has, generally, a happy effect to rouse attention ; 
when one can lay hold upon some noted fact, that is connected 
with the text or the discourse, and, by a proper illustration of 
it, open the way to the subject that is to be treated of. 

After the introduction, what commonly comes next in order, 
is, the proposition, or enunciation of the subject ; concerning 
which there is nothing to be said, but that it should be as clear 
and distinct as possible, and expressed in few and plain words, 
without the least affectation. To this, generally succeeds the 
division, or the laying down the method of the discourse ; on 
which it is necessary to make some observations'. I do not 
mean, that, in every discourse, a formal division, or distribution 
of it into parts, is requisite. There are many occasions of pub- 
lic speaking^ when this is neither requisite, nor would be pro- 
per ; when the discourse, perhaps, is to be short, or only one 
point is to be treated of ; or when the speaker does not choose 
to warn his hearers of the method he is to follow, or of the 
conclusion to which he seeks to bring them. Order of one 
kind or other is, indeed, essential to every good discourse ; that 
is, every thing should be so arranged as that what goes before, 
may give light and force to what follows. But this may be 
a ccomplished by means of a concealed method. What we 
call division, is, when the method is propounded in form to 
the hearers. 

The discourse, in which this sort of division most commonly 
takes place, is a sermon ; and a question has been moved ^ 
whether this method of laying down heads, as it is called, be 
the best method of preaching. A very able judge, the arch- 
bishop of Cambray, in his dialogues on eloquence,, declares 
strongly against it. He observes, that it is a modern invention ; 
that it was never practised by the fathers of the church ; and, 
what is certainly true, that it took its rise from the schoolmen, 
when metaphysics began to be introduced into preaching. He 
is of opinion, that it renders a sermon stiff ; that it breaks the 
unity of the discourse ; rnd that, by the natural connexion of 
one part with another, the attention of the hearers would be 
carried along the whole with more advantage. 
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But, notwithstanding lus authori^ and bis arguments, I can- 
not help being of opinion, that the preaent me^od c^ dividing 
Si sermon into heads, ought not be laid, aside. EstaUished 
practice has now given it so much weight, that, were there 
nothing more in its favour, it would be dangerous for any 
preacher to deviate so far from the common track* But the prac- 
tice itself has also, in my judgment, much reason on its side. If 
formal partitions give a sermon less of the oratorical appearance, 
they reijider it, however, more clear, more easily apprehended^ 
and, of course, more instructive to the bulk of hearers, which is 
always the main object to be kept in view. The heads of a ser- 
mon are great assistance to the memory, and recollection of a 
hearer. They serve also to fix bis attention. They enable 
him more easily to ke^p pace with the progress of the discoiu'se | 
they give him pauses and resting places, where he am reflect 
on what has been said, and look forward to what is to follow. 
They are attended with this advantage too, that they give the 
audience the opportui^ of knowing, beforehand, when they 
are to be released from the fatigue of attention, and thereby 
make them follow the speaker more patiently : " Rcficit audi- 
entem," says Quintilian, taking notice of this very advantage 
of divisions in other discourses, ^^ Rcficit audientem certo sin- 
gularum partium fine ; non aliter ^uam facientibus iter, multum 
' detrahunt fatigationes notata spatia inscriptis lapidibus ; nam 
et exhausti laboris nosse mensuram voluptati est ; et hortatur 
ad reliqua fortius exequenda, scire quantum supersit."* With 
regard to breaking the unity of a discourse, I cannot be of 
opinion that there arises, from that quarter, any argument 
against the method I am defending. If the unity be broken^ 
it is to the nature of the heads, or topics of which the speaker 
treats, that this is to be imputed ; not to his laying them down 
in form. On the contrary, if his heads be well chosen, his 
marking them out, and distinguishing them, in place of impair- 
ing the unity of the whole, renders it more conspicuous and 
complete ; by showing how all the parts of a discourse hang 
upon one another, and tend to one point. 

* ** The conciusion of each bead is 3 relief to the hearers; just as upon a jour- 
ney, the mile-tccne^, whfth are set up on the road, serve to diminish the tra- 
veller's fatigue. For we are always pleased with seeing our labour begin to let- 
sen ; and, by calculating how much remains, are stined up to finish ovr task 
more cheerfully." . 
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Xn ^ a sennon, or in' a pleading, or any discouree^, where divi- 
sion is proper to be used, the most material rules are. 

First, That the several parts into which the subject is divid- 
ed, be really distinct from one another; that is, that no ono 
incUide another. It were a very absurd division, for instance, 
if one should propose to treat first, of the advantages of virtue, 
axid next, of those of justice or temperance ; because, the first 
head evidently comprehends the second, as a genus does the 
speoies ; which method of proceeding involves the subject in 
indistinctness and disorder. 

Secondly, In division, we must take care to follow the order 
of xmture ; beginning with the simplest points, such as are ea- 
siest apprehended, and necessary to be first discussed ; and pn>- 
ceeding thence to those which are built upon the former, and 
^w^hich suppose them to be known. We must divide the subject 
into those parts, into which most easily and naturally it is re- 
solved ; that the subject may seem to split itself, and not $o be 
violently torn asunder : ** Dividere,'* as -is commonly said, 
•* non frangere/* 
I Thirdly, The several members of a division ought to exhaust 
y the subject; otherwise we do not make a complete division ; 
' "we exhibit the subject by pieces and corners only, without 
giving any such'plan as displays the whole. 

Fourthly, The terms in which our partitions are expressed, 
should be as concise as possible. Avoid all circumlocution here. 
Admit not a single word but what is necessary. Precision is to 
be studied, above all things, in laying down a method. It is 
this which chiefly makes a division appear neat and elegant ; 
when the several heads are propounded in the clearest, most 
expressive, and, at the same time, the fewest words possible. 
^ This never fails to strike the hearers agreeably ; and/s, atthe 

sanie time, of great consequence towards making the divisions- 
I be more easily remembered. 

! • Fifthly, Avoid an unnecessary multiplication of heads. To 

split a subject into a great many minute parts, by divisions and 
subdivisipns without end, has always i bad e&eti:n'^^a] 
I It may be proper in a logical treatise ; but^i^pWes an orattoii''' 'v 

appear hard and dry, and unnecessarilyAiijigues the^iiemory. ' 
In a sermon, there may be from three tL fiv^W^ft'filaQSi^n- ' 
eluding subdivisions ; seldom should thereto more. *^'' 
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In a sermon, or in pleading at the bar, few things are of 
greater consequence, than a proper or happy division* It 
should be studied with much accuracy and care ; for if one take 
a wrong mediod at first setting out, it will lead him astray in 
all that follows. It will render the whole discourse either per- 
plexed or languid ; and though the hearew may not be able 
to tell where the fault or disorder lies, they will be sensible 
there is a disorder somewhere, and find themselves litde aiFect- 
ed by what is spoken. The French writers of sermons study 
V neatness and elegance in laying down their heads, much more 
than the English do ; whose distributions, though sensible and 
justy yet are often inartificial and verbose. Among the French^ 
however, too much quaintness a]ipears in their divisions, with 
an affectation of always setting outeither with two, or with 
three, general heads of discourse. A division of Massillon's on 
this text, ^^ It is finished," has beenhiuch extolled by the French 
critics : ^^ This imports," says the preacher, ^^ the consummation, 
first, of justice on the part of God ; secondly, of wickedness 
on the part of men; thirdly, of love on the part of Christ." 
This also of Bourdaloue's has been much praised, from these 
words : " My peace I give unto you*'* " Peace," says he, ** first 
to the understanding, by submission to faith * secondly, to the 
heart, by submission to the law." 

The next constituent part of a discourse, which I mentioned, 
was Narration or Explication. I put these two together, both 
because they fall nearly under the same rules, and because 
they commonly answer the same purpose ; serving to illustrate - 
the cause, or the subject of which the orator treats, because he 
proceeds to argue either on one side or other ; or to make an at* 
tempt for interesting the passions of the hearers. 

In pleadings at the bar. Narration is ofjten a very important 
part of the discourse, and requires to be particularly attended 
to. Besides its being in any cas&no easy matter to relate with 
grace and propriety, there is in narrations at the bar, a peculiar 
difficulty. The pleader must say nothing but what is true ; 
and, at the same time, he must avoid saying any thing that will 
hurt his cause. The facts which he relates, are to be the 
groundwork of all his future reasoning. To recount them so 
as to keep strictly within the bounds of truth, and yet to present 
them under the colours most favourable to his cause j to place, 
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in the most striking light, every circumstance which is to his 
advantage, and to soften and weaken such as make against him, 
demand no small exertion of skill and dexterit}'* He must 
always remember, that if he discovers too much art, he defeats 
bis own purpose and creates a distrust of his sincerity. Quin- 
tilian very properly directs, " EfFugienda in hac pracipue parte, 
pmnis calliditatis suspicio ; neque enim se usquam magis cus- 
todit judex, quam cum narrat orator : nihil turn videatur 
fictum ; nihil sollicitum ; omnia potius a causa, quam ab ora- 
tore, profecta videantur."* 

To be clear and distinct, to be probable, and to be concise, 
are the qualities which critics chiefly require in narration ; each 
of which carries sufficiently, the evidence of its importance. 
Distinctness belongs to the whole train of the discourse, but 
is especially requisite in narration, which ought to throw light 
on all that follows. A fact, or a single circumstance left in 
obscurity, an3 misapprehended by the judge^ may destroy th'e 
effect of all the argument and reasoning which the speaker em- 
ploys. If his narration be improbable, the judge will not re- 
gard it ; and if it be tedious and diffuse, he will be tired of it, and 
forget it. In order to produce distinctness, besides the study 
of the general rules of perspicuity which were formerly gfven, 
narration requires particular attention to ascertain clearly the 
names, the dates, the places and every other material circum- 
istance of the facts recounted. In order to be probable in nar- 
ration, it is material to enter into the characters of the persons 
of whom we speak, and to show, that their actions proceeded 
from such motives as are natural, and likely to gain belief. In 
order to be as concise as the subject will admit, it is necessary 
to throw out all superfluous circuhistances ,• the rejection of 
which will likewise tend to make our narration more forcible, 
and more clear. 

Cicero is very remarkable for his talent of narration ; and 
from the examples in his orations much may be learned. The 
narration,' for instance, in the celebrated orsition pro Milone^ 
has been often and justly admired. His sCope is to show, that 

* ** In this part of discourse, the speaker must be very careful to shun every, ' 
appearance of art and cunning. For there is no time at which the jadge is more 
upon bis guard, than when the pleader is relating facts. Let nothing then uem 
feigned; ndf.hing anxiously concealed* Let all that is said, appear to arise from. 
the caaK itsdf^and not to be the work of the orator.'* 

. 5871^0 
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though iu fact Clodms was killed by Milo, or his servants^ 
yet that it was only in self-defence ; and that the design had 
been laid, not by Milo against Clodias, but by Clodius, agsunst 
Milo's life. All the circumstances for rendering this probable 
ore painted with wonderful art. In relating the manner of 
Milo^s setting out from Rome, he gives the most natural de- 
scription of a family excursion to the country, under which it 
was impossible that any bloody design could be concealed. 
** He remained/' says he, " in the senate-house that day, till alt 
the business was over. He came home, changed his clothes 
deliberately, and waited for some time, till his wife had got 
all things ready for going with him in his carriage to 
the country. He did not set outj till such time as Clodius 
might easily have been in Rome, if he had not been lying in 
wait for Milo by the way. By and l^, Clodius met him on 
the road, on horse-back, like a man prepared for action, no 
carriage, not his wife, as was usual, nor any family eqiupage 
along with him : whilst Milo, who is supposed to be meditat- 
ing slaughter and assassination, is travelling in a carriage 
with his wife, wrapped up in his cloak, embarrassed with 
baggage, and attended by a great train of women servants, 
and boys." He goes on, describing the rencounter that fol- 
lowed, Clodius's servants attacking those of Milo, and killing the 
driver of his carriage ; Milojumping out, throwing offhis cloak, 
and making the best defence he could, while Clodius's servants 
endeavoured to surround him ; and then concludes his narra- 
tion with a very delicate and happy stroke. He does not say 
in plain words, that Milo's servants killed Clodius, but that " in 
the midst of the tumult, Milo's servants, without the orders, 
without the knowledge, without the presence of their master, 
did what every master would have wished his servants, in a like 
conjuncture to have done."* 

«< * Milo, cum in Senatu fuisset eo die ; quodSenattts dimitsus est dosmm venit 
' Cakeos et vestimenta mutairit; paulisper, dum se uxor (ut fit) comparat», 
commoratus est: deinde profectus est» id tcmporis cum jam Clodiui,ti qui- 
dem CO die Romam Tcnturus erat, redire potuisset. Obviem fit ei Clodiui 
cxpeditus, la equo nulla rheda, nullit inpedimentis, nuUis Graccb comitibus, 
ut frokbat; line uxore, qucd numquam fcic. Cum hie insldiator, qui iter 
illud ad csdem faciendam apparasset, cum uxore veheretur In rheda, pena- 
latcsyTuIgi magDo impedimento ac muliebri et delicato ancillanim puero- 
nixnque comiutu< Hi obviam Clodio ante fandum rjus, bora fere ucdecima, 
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In sermons, where there is seldom any occasion for narration, 
explication of the subject to be discoursed on, comes in the 
place of narration at the bar, and is to be taken up much on the 
same tone ; that is, it must be concise, clear^ and distinct ; and 
in a style correct and elegant, rather than highly adorned. To 
explain the doctrine of the text with propriety ; to give a full 
and perspicuous account of the nature of that virtue or duty 
which forms the subject of the discourse, is properly the didac* 
tic part of preaching ; on the right execution of which much 
depends for all that comes afterward in the way of persuasion* 
The great art of succeeding in it, is to medicate profoundly on 
the subject, so as to be able to place it in a clear and strong 
point of view. Consider what light other passages of scripture 
throw upon it ; consider whether it be a subject nearly related 
to some other from which it is proper to distinguish it ; consi- 
der whether it can be illustrated to advantage by comparing it 
with, or opposing it to, some other thing ; by inquiring into 
causes, or ti*acing effects ; by pointing out examples, or appeal- 
ing to the feelings of the hearers ; that thus, a definite, precise, 
circumstantial view may be afforded of the doctrine to be in* 
culcated. Let the preacher be persuaded, that by such distinct 
and apt illustrations of the known truths of religion, it may both 
display great merit in the way of composition, and, what he 
ought to consider as far more valuable, render his discourses 
weighty, instructive, and useful. 

aut non tnulto tecnt. Statim complures cum telis in hunc faciunt de loco supe- 
riore impetum ; adversi rbcdarium occiduot ; ciim autem hlc de rbet^a, rejccu 
pentila detilultset, seque acri animo defenderec, ilU qui erant cum Clodio, gladiit 
cductis, partim rec\ireread rhedam, mt a tergo Milonem adorlrentur ; partim, 
quod liunc jam interfectum putarent, caederc incipiunt ejus set vos qui post ersnt; 
ex quibut qui animo fideli in dominum ct pracsenti fuerunt, partim occibi sunt ; 
f-artim cum a.i rbedam pugnara vidernut et domino succurrere probibercntniv 
Milonemqne cccisum etiam ex ipso Clodio acdirent, ct itaesse putarent, fccerunt 
id bend Milonis (dicam eoioi non deri?andi crimlnis causa, sed ut factum est) nc« 
que imperante, neque science, neque prs:ente dominoi quod suos qulsque Ecivas 
IB lali re faccrc veluissct." 
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CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE-...THE ARGUMEN- 
. TATIVE PART..-.THE PATHETIC PART^ 
THE PERORATION. 

IN treating of the constituent parts of a regular ds8* 
course or oration, I have already considered the introduction, 
the division, and the narration or explication. I proceed next 
to treat of the argumentative or reasoning part of a discourse* 
In whatever place, or on whatever subject one speaks, this be- 
yond doubt is of the greatest consequence. For the great end 
for which men speak on any serious occasion, is to convince 
their hearers of something being either true, or right, or good; 
and, by means of this conviction, to influence their practice* 
Reason and argument make the foundation, as I have often 
ineulcated, of all manly and persuasive Eloquence. 

Now, with respect to arguments, three things are requisite. 
First, the invention of them ; secondly, the proper disposition 
and arrangement of them ; and thirdly, the expressmg of them 
in such a style and manner, as to give them their full force. 

The first of these, invention, is, without doubt, the most 
material, and the ground-work of the rest. But, with respect » 
to this, I am afraid it is beyond the power of art to give any 
real assistance. Art cannot go so far, as to supply a speaker 
with arguments on every cause, and evei*y subject ; though it 
may be of considerable use in assisting him to arrange, and ex- 
press those, which his knowledge of the subject has discovered. 
For it is one thing to discover the reasons tliat are most proper 
to convince men, and another, to manage these reasons with 
most advantage. The latter is all that rhetoric can pretend to- 
The ancient rhetoricians did indeed attempt to go much far- 
ther than this. They attempted to fohn rhetoric into a more 
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complete system ; and professed not only to assist public Speak- 
ers in setting off their arguments to most advantage, but to 
supply the defect of their invention, and to teach them where 
to find arguments on every subject and cause. Hence their 
doctrine of topics, or," Loci Communes ;" and " sedes argumen- 
torum^'* which makes so great a figure in the writings of Aris^ 
totle, Ckero, and Quintilian. These topics, or loci, were no 
other than general ideas applicable to a great many different 
svibjects, which the orator was directed to consult, in order to 
iind out materials for his speech. They had their intrinsic and 
extrinsic loci ; some loci, that were common to all the different 
kinds of public speaking, and some that were peculiar to each. 
The common or general loci, were such as genus and species, 
cause and effect, antecedents and consequents, likeness and con* 
trariety, definition, circumstances of time and place ; and a great 
xnsoiy more of the same kind. For each of the different kinds of 
public speaking, they had their ** loci personarum,'' and ** loci 
jrerujn :'' as in demonstrative orations, for instance, the heads 
from which any one could be decried or praised ; his birth,' his 
country, his education, his kindred, the qualities of his body, the 
qualities of his niind, the fortune he enjoyed, the stations he had 
Med, &c. and in deliberative orations, the topics that might be 
used in recommending any public measure, or dissuading from 
it ; such as, honesty, justice, facility, profit, pleasure, glory, as- 
sistance from friends, mortification to enemies, and the like. 

The Grecian sophists were the first inventors of this artifi- 
cial system of oratory ; and they showed a prodigious subtility, 
and fertility in the contrivance of these loci. Succeeding rhet- 
oricians, dazzled by the plan, wrought them up into so regu- 
lar a system, that one would think they meant to teach how a 
person might mechanically become an orator, without any ge- 
nius at all. They gave him receipts for making speeches, on 
all manner of subjects.' At the same time, it is evident, that 
though, this study of common places might produce very showy 
academical declamations, it could never produce useful dis- 
courses on real business. The loci indeed supplied a most exube- 
rant fecundity of matter. One who had no other aim, but to 
talk copiously hnd plausibly, by consulting them on every sub- 
ject, and laying hpld of all that they suggested, might discourse 
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without end ; and that too^ though he had none but the most 
superficial knowledge of his subject. But such discourse could 
be no other than trivial. What is truly solid and persuasive^ 
must be dra^vn ^^ ex visceribus causae/' from a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject, and profound meditation on it. Hiey who 
would direct students of oratory to any other sources of ar- 
gumentation, only delude them ; and by attempting to render- 
rhetoric too perfect an art, they render it, iii truth, a trifling 
and childish study. 

On this doctrine, therefore, of the rhetorical loci, or topics, 
I think it superfluous to insist. If any think that the knowledge 
of them may contribute to improve their invention, and ex- 
tend their views, they may consult Aristotle and Quintilian, 
or what Cicero has written on this head, in his Treatise De 
Inventione, his Tc^ica, and second book De Oratore* But 
when they are to prepare a discourse, by which they propose 
to convmce a judge, or to produce any considerable effect up- 
on an assembly, I would advise them to lay aside dieir common 
places, and to think closely of their subject. Demosthenes, I 
dare say, consulted none of the loci, when he was inciting the 
Athenians to take arms against Philip ; and where Cicero has 
had recourse, to them, his orations are s6 much the worse on 
that account. 

I proceed to what is of more real use, to point out the assist* 
ance that can be given, not with respect to the invention, but 
with respect to the disposition, and conduct of arguments. 

Two different methods may be used by orators in the con- 
duct of their reasoning ; the terms of art for which are, the 
Analytic, and the Synthetic method.v The Analytic is, when 
the orator conceals his intention concerning the point he is to 
prove, till he has gradually brought his hearers to the designed 
conclusion* They are led on step by step, from one known 
truth to another, till the conclusion be stolen upon them, as 
the n^.tural consequence of a chain of propositions. As, for 
instance, when one intending to prove the being of a God, 
sets out with observing that every thing which we see in the 
world has had a beginning ; that whatever has had a begin- 
ning must have a prior cause ; that in human productions, art 
shown iathe efFcct necessarily infers design in the cause ; and 
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ptocecck kading.jgoa on fmm- one cause to another, tiH you 
wmfrcdt, oneaupreme first cause, froxn whom is derived all 
the ordec and design visible in his works* This is much the 
same wdtk the Sooratic. mesthod) by which that philosopher 
silenoed^the Sophists of lua ag^ It is a very artful method of 
iWMO^ing ; migr be. carried on< with much beauty, and is 
jfpofw ta be used, wdien the bearers are much prejudiced 
sigainst ai^: truth, and by. impescq>tUi>le steps must be led to 
convictioiu 

But tb»re are few subjects diat will admit this method, and 
not maajTi occasions on which, it is proper to be employed* 
The mode o£ reasoning more generally used, and most suited 
to the train o€ popular speakings is what is called the synthetic ; 
iwlien tlM| point tobe proved ia.£uriy. laid down, and one argu* 
iMsntr after a&Dtl^er ia. made to bear, upon it, till the hearers be 
fttlly^ionvifitcedi 

Nlyw^ in idl argning,. one of ^kl first things to be attended 
to isv afiAong the various arguments which may occur upon a 
cAise'to. make a proper selection o£ such as appear to one's self 
the most' solid' ; and to employ, theae as the chief means of per- 
suasion* £v«ry speaker^^hould. jdace himself in the situation 
of a hearer, and thiidc how he would he affected by those rea- 
sens wlfich* he purposes' to employ for persuading others* 
For he wist not expect to impose on mankind by, mere arts 
of speedi. They' are not so easily imposed on, as public speak- 
ers are sometimes apt to think. Shrewdness and sagacity are 
fotmd- among dll ranks ; and the speaker may be praised for his 
fine discDturse, while j/^et the hearers are not persuaded of the 
truth' of ffisy one thing he has uttered* 

supposing- the arguments |»t>peily chosen, it is evident that 
their effect will in some measunc, depend on the right arrange- 
ment of them ; so as they shall not jusde and embarrass one ano- 
ther, but'give mutual aid ; and bear with the fairest and fullest 
direetion on the point in view* Concerning this, the following, 
ndes may be taken: 

In' the first place, avoid blending arguments confusedly to* 

gether,that are of a separate nature* All arguments whatever 

are directed to prove one or other of these three things; that 

lotpetfaing is true ; that it is morally right or fit ; or that it is 

Vol. IL O 
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profitable and good. These make the three ipreat subjects oF 
Kliscussion among mankind ; truth, duty, and inieiesU But the. 
arguments directed towards either of them are^genbricallf dis^ 
tinct ; and he who blends them under One topic, which her 
calls his argument, as in sermons, especially, is too often done^. 
will render his reasoning indistinct, and inelegant. Suppose^ 
for instance, that I am recommending to an audience benevor 
lence, or the love of our neighbour , and that I take my first 
argument, from the inward satisfaction which a benevolent 
temper affords ; my second, from the obligation which the ex- 
ample of Christ lays upon us to this duty ; and my third^ 
from its tendency to procure us the good, will of all around us ; 
my arguments are good, but I have arrangedthem wnmg ; for 
my first and third arguments are taken from considerations of 
interest, internal peace, and external advantages ; and between 
these, I have introduced one which rests wholly upon duty. I 
«hould have kept those dasses df argument, which are addressed 
to different principles in human nature, separate and distinct. 

In the second place, with regard to the different degrees of 
strength in arguments, the general rule is, to advance in the 
way of climax, *' ut augeatur semper, et increscat cmtio.^ 
This especially is to be the course, when the speaker has a clear 
cause, and is confident that he can prove it fully. He may 
, then adventure to begin with feebler arguments ; rising g^du- 
ally, and not putting forth his whole strength till the last, wheu 
he can trust to his making a successful impression on the minds 
of hearers, prepared by what has gone before. But this rule 
is not to be always foUowed. For, if he distrusts his cause^ 
and has but one material argument on which to lay the stress, 
putting less confidence in the rest, in this case, it is often pro- 
per for him to place this material alignment in the front ; to 
pre-occupy the hearers early, and make the strongest effort at 
first ; that, having removed prejudices, and disposed them to 
be favourable, the rest of his reasoning may be listened to 
with more candour. ^Vhen it happens, that amidst a variety. 
of arguments, there are one or two which we ar^ sensible 
are more inconclusive than the rest, and yet proper to be used, 
Cicero advises to place these in the middle, as a station less con- 
spicuous than either the beginning, or the end, of the train of 
reasoning. 
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' In the third place. When our arguments ate strong and sat* 
iisfactory, the more they are distinguished ^d treated apart 
from each other, the better. Each can then bear to be brought 
out by itself, placed in its fuUlight, amplified and rested upon. 
But when our arguments are doubtful, and only of the pre- 
sumptivekind, it is safer to throw them together in a crowd, and 
to run them into one another : ** ut qu« sunt natura imbe,cil- 
4a,'*' as Qiiintilian speaks, ^^mutuo auxiiiosustineantur ;" that 
though infirm of themselves, they may serve mutually to prop 
«ach othen He gives a good example, in the case of one who 
was accused of murdering a relation, to whom he was Heir* 
Direct proof was wanting ; but, " you expected a succession, 
said a great succession ; you were in distrest circumstances ; 
you were pushed to the utmost by your creditors ; you had 
offended your relation, who had made you his heir; you 
Jcnew that hewas just then intending to alter his will; no time 
was to be lost. Each of these particulars, by itself,** says the 
author, ** is inconclusive ; but when they are assembled in one 
^oup, they have effect J' 

Of the distinct amplification of one persuasive argument ; 
we have a most beautiful example, in Cicero's oration for Milo. 
The argument is taken, from a circumstance of time. Milo 
was candidate for the Consulship ; and Clodius was killed a 
few days before the election. He asks, if any one cotdd be- 
lieve that Milo would be mad enough, at such a critical time, 
by a most odious assassination, to alienate from himself the fa- 
vour of people, whose suffrages he was so anxiously court- 
ing ? This argument, the moment it is suggested, appears to 
have considerable weight. But it was not enough, simply to 
suggest it ; it could bear to be dwelt upon, and brought out 
into full light. The orator, therefore, draws a just and striking 
picture of that solicitous attention with which candidates, at 
such a season, always found it necessary to cultivate the good 
opinion of the people. ** Quo tempore," says he, " (Sio enim 
qUam timida sit ambitio, quantaque et quam solicita, cupiditas 
consulatus) omnia, non modo quae reprehendi palam, sed eti- 
am qus obscure cogitari possunt, timemus« Rumoreoi, &bu- 
1am fictam et falsam, perhorrescimus ; ora omnium atqueoo- 
ulos intuemur,* Nihil enim est tarn tetierum,. tarn aut fragitc. 
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«ut flexibHe, quam voluntas erga nos sensusque ctvitiSK^kjui 
noa modo improbitati irascuntur candidatoruin, sed o^mn iii 
recte factis s»pc ^stidiunt.^ From afl idiidi fae a a orit 
jusdy condades, ^^ Hunc tiemigitur Campi, apemtum cttqiae 
ezoptatum, sibi propones Milo, crnetitts manifaus, acelas j8h 
que facinus pre se ferens, ad tOa centurianitn auifHcia vem^ 
iebat? Quam hoc in illo minimum crediUk !"^ BotApugli 
such amplifications as this be extremely beautiful^ I:ttiuatatfd^ 
caution, 

In the fourth place^ s^g^nst extending arguments too fvr^ 
and multiplying them too much. This serves rather to rend^ 
a cause suspected, than to give it weight. An vsneeessarfr 
multiplicity of arguments, both bitrdens the aiemcnyi swpd de- 
tracts from the weight of that conviction, which a fnr wcU 
chosen arguments carry. It is to be observed too, tllnntia the 
amplification of aa*guments, a d^se and spreading tneidiod, 
beyond the bounds of reasonable illustration, is alws^ enfeeb- 
ling. It takes off gready from that ^^ vis et acumen," which 
should be the distinguishing character of the arguaientative 
part of a dii^ourse. When a speaker dwells bng on a favour- 
ite argument, and seeks to turn it into eveiy possible light, it 
-almost always happens, that, fatigued with the efifort, he loses 
the spirit with whidi he set out ; and concludes with feeUe- 
ness what he began with force. There is a pro|>er temper- 
ance in reasoning, ^ ther^ is m other parts of a disoQurse. 

After due attention given to the proper arrangement <^ ar- 
guments, what is next requisite for their success, is to express 
them in such a style, and to deliver them in such a manner, » 



* «* Well do I know to wbic length the timidity ^oet of tachatare i 
datet fQr public oAcet, and how mznj anxious caret and attcnttona, a 
vass for the contulthip necessarily carries along with it. On snch an occa- 
aion, we are afraid not only of what we may openly be reproached With, 
but of what others may think of us in secret. The slightest ramow the 
moit improbable tale that can be devised to our prejudice, alanas and dis- 
concerts us. We stady the countenance, and the looks, of all around us. 
For nothing is so delicate, so fraU, and uncertain, as the pubUc favour. Our 
feUow-citizens not only are justly offended with the vices of candidates, hot 
even on occasion of meritorious actions, are apt to conceive capricious dis» 
gusts. Is there then the least credlblUty, that Milo, after having so long fix- 
ed his attention on the important and wished for day of election, would 
dare to have any thoughts of presenting himself before the august assembly of 
the people, as a murderer and assassin, with his hands imbrued in blood?*' 
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%H$dl ^W« them fall force* On thene heftdt I must ttfiir the 
x<eflt<ieir to the dkecttotis I have given in treating of stjfk, in fct^ 
tt^er lectures ; and to the directions I am afterwiurds to pve con* 
^remittg pronunciation and delivery. 

H pTOceed, therefore, next, to another essential paft of dii- 
et»uj-6e which I mentioned as the fifth in order^ diat is, tiie pa^ 
^lietie ; ki which, if saiy where, eloquence reigns, and eJserts 
ita powtn I shall not, inlbeginning this head, take np time kt 
xa^vaSasAtg the ^ajdes of those who have moved a quesdon, 
^kether it be tonsistent with fairness and ctiidonr in a public 
mpealeer, to address the passions of his audience ? This b a ques«- 
^io& about words alone, and which common sens6 easily deter- 
mmes. In inquiries after mere truth, in matters of simple in- 
ioTBaation and instruction, there is no question that the passions 
liave no ccxiceiti, and diat aU attempts to move them are absurd* 
Wlierever conviction is the object, it is the understanding 
odoiae that is to be applied to. It is by argument and reasoning, 
that one man attempts to satisfy another of what is true, or 
light, or just ; but if persuasion be the ohject, the case is chang- 
ed* In all ^at relates to practice, there is no man who sen- 
eusly means to persuade another, but addresses himself to his 
|>assions more or less ; for this plain reason, that passions are 
the great springs of human action. The most virtuous man, 
in treating of the most virtuous subject, seeks to touch the 
heart of him to whom he speaks; ahd makes no scruple to 
raise his indignation at injustice, or his pity to the distressed, 
though pity and indignation be passions. 

In tiifating of dlis part of eloquence, the antients made the 
same sort of attempt as they employed with respect to the ar- 
gumentative part, in order to bring rhetoric into a more per- 
fect system. They inquired metaphysically into the nature of 
every passion; they gave a definition, mnd a description of it ; 
th^y treated of its causes, its effects, and its concomitants $ and 
I thence deduced rules for woricmg upon it. Aristotle in partic- 

ular has, in his Treatise upon Rhetoric, discussed the nature of 
the passions with much {H*ofoundness and subtility ; and what 
he has written on that head, may be read with no small profit, 
as a valuable piece of moral philosophy ; but whether it will 
have any effect in rendering an orator more pathetic, is to me 
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doubtful* It is not, I am afniid, any philosb^ical' kuo^wlddge 
of the passions, that cat! confer this talent* We must he ia* 
debted for it to nature, to a certain strong and happy sensibility 
<^ mind ; and one may be a most thorough adept in s^ll the 
speculative knowledge ^that can be acquh-ed concerning the 
passions, and remain at the same time a cold and dry speaker* 
The use of rules and instructions on this j or any other part of 
oratory, is not to supply the want of genius, but to direct it 
where it is found into its proper channel ; to assist it in exertr 
ing itself with most advantage, and to prevent the errors and 
extravagancies into which it is sometimes apt to run. On the 
iiead of the pathetic, the following directions appear to me to 
be useful. 

The first is to consider carefully, whether the subject admit 
the pathetic, and render it proper : and if it does, what part 
of the discourse is the most proper for attempting it. To de- 
termine these points belongs to good sense ; for it is evident^ 
that there are many subjects which admit not the pathetic 
at all, and that even in those that are susceptible of it, an at- 
tempt to excite the passions in the wrong place, may expose 
an orator to ridicule. All that can be said in general is, diat 
if we expect any emotion which we raise to have a lasting 
effect, we must be careful to bring over to our side, in the first 
place, the understanding and judgment. The hearers must be. 
convinced that there are good and suj£cient grounds, for their 
entering with warmth into the cause. They must he able to 
justify to themselves the passion which they feel ; and remain 
satisfied that they are not carried away by mere delusi^. Un- 
less their minds be brought into this state, although they may 
have been heated by the orator's discourse, yet, as soon as he 
ceases to speak, they will resume their ordinary tone of thought ; 
and the emotion which he has raised will die entirely away. 
Hence most writers assign the pathetic to the peroration or 
conclusion, as its natural place ; and, no doubt, all other things 
being equal, this is the impression that one would choose to 
make last, leaving the minds of the hearers warmed with the 
subject^ after argument and reasoning had produced their fuK 
effect ; but wherever it is introduced, I must advise. 
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In the se€on4 place, never to set apart ahead ofdiACourfie. 
in form, for. raising any passion ; never give warning that you 
ate about to be pathetic ; and call upon your hearers, as.is some*i 
times done, to fotlow you in the attempts This almost never 
fails to prove a refrigerant to passion^ It puts the hearers im- 
mediately on their guard, and disposes them for criticizing,, 
much more than for being moved. The mdirect mediod o£ 
making an impression is likely to be more successful ; when 
you seize the critical moment that is favourable to emotion^ 
in whatever part of the discourse it occurs ; and then, after 
due pi-eparation, throw in such circumstances and present such 
glowing imaiges, as may kindle their passions before they arc 
a¥rare. This can often be done more happily, in a few sentences 
* inspired by natural warmth, than in a long and studied address. 

In the third place, it is necessary to observe, that there is a 
great difference between shewing tfee hearers that they ought 
to be moved, and actually moving them. This distinction is 
not sufficiently attended to, especially by preachers, who, if they 
have a head in their sermon to shew how much we are bound 
to be grateful to God, or to be compassionate to the ^istrest, 
jire apt to imagine this to be a pathetic part. Now, all the 
arguments you produce to show me, why it is my duty, why 
k is reasonable »id fit, that I should be moved in a certain way, 
go no further than to dispose or prepare me for entering into 
such an emotion ; but they do not actually excite it. To every 
emotion or passion, nature has adapted a set of corresponding 
objects 1 and, without setting these before the mind, it is not 
in the power of any orator to raise that emotion. I am warm- 
ed with gratitude, I am touched with compassion, not when 
a speaker shews me that these are noble dispositions, and that 
it may be my duty to feel them ; or when he exclaims against 
me for my indifference and coldness. All this time, he is speak-, 
ing only to my reason or conscience. He must desciibe the 
kindness and tenderness of my friend ; he must set before me 
the distress suffered by the person For whom he would interest 
me ; Aen, and not till then, my heart begins to be touched, 
my gratitude or my compassion begins to flow. The founda* 
tion, therefore, of all f^uccessful execution in the way of pathetic 
•ratory is, to paint the deject of that passion which vre wish to 
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xwBe,m die most natarai and gtriUng naiuier ; todesGnbeit 
with such cvcamstaBcesas are likdj to awaken it in the mincb 
ofeAen. Every passimi is moat stttng^j excited by sensataon^ 
asaBger,bythefedingof an injury, or die presence of the ia- 
jorer. NexttodieinlueaGeof seaseyisthatof meiboiy ^ and 
next tDmeaaory, is die inflocnce oftfac imagination, Oftids poir- 
er, dierefere, die orator must avail himsHf, so as to strike die 
imagination of tbehearei^widiciituinstancesiriiich, in kistvc 
and steadiness, res em bl e diose of sensadon and vememfarance. 
In order to accomplish diis. 

In die fourth place, the only effisctual anediod is, to be mo«r<» 
ed yoursehres. There are a thousand intexeatingdicttiiistancen 
suggested by real passion, irinch no art can imitate, and no re* 
finement can suppty* There is obvionriy a contagion amangf 
diepasuons. 

Ut ridciidbei,arride8t, de J 



The internal emotion of die speaker adds a padios to his words, 
his looks, his gest u res, and his whole manner which exerts m 
power almost irresistible over those who hear him.^ Bus on 
diis point, though die most material of al, I shatt not now in- 
sst, as I have often had occasion before to show, that aB at- 
tempts towards becoming padietic, when we are not movedi 
oursehres, expose us to certain lidicole* 

Qmndlian, who discourses upon this subject widi ^luch 
good sense, tidkes puns toinfixm us of the method vdiidi he 
used, when he was a pufaGc spodcer, for entering into those 
passions which he wanted to excite in odiers ; setting bebie 
hb own imagination what he caDs,^ Phanlasia^** or ^ Yiaones," 
strong inctures of die distress or indignities which they had 
suflered, whose cause he had to plead, and for whom he waa 
to interest his hearers ; dwdling iqion theae, and putting Iubh 
self in dieir situation, tiU he was afle c t c d by a passion umihr 



*«QaidcBimaiBdettcnHB«t hc'Ttf'^i fa nrnirt ilnlnrr, iWirnhilim yu^ 

. > ^ s — J 1, «^j^^^i^ ITU i^ f rl ni|i i inif ii n 

: ^ ■cm ii , ct vttitar ipa Uanmf ^we in il» 
; iffli ttoBUet comm qoi voe p«d«ttBr,af. 
s; ct a tmU aninopraficiKatWQfitittcpd^fiKere j«Skcmv«let. A^ 
SduBw latcqviai sfioae CQacmar.** 

QvuiT. Lik.s. 
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t:o lliat whicB the persons themselves had felL^ To this method 
he attributes all the success he ever had in public speaking; 
and there can be no doubt, that whatever tends fo increase an 
orator's sensibility, will add gready to his pathetic powers. 

In the fifth place, It is necessary to attend to the proper lan- 
guage of the passions. We should observe in what manner any 
one expresses himself who is under the power of a real and a 
strong passion ; and we shall always find his language unaffect- 
ed and simple. It may be animated, indeed, with bold and 
strong figures, but it will have no ornament or finery. He ia 
tK)t at leisure to follow out the play of imagination. His mind 
being wholly seized by one object which has heated it, he has 
no other aim, but to represent that, in all its circumstances, aa 
strongly as he feels it. This must be the style of the orator, 
when he would be pathetic; and this wiU be his style, if 
lie speaks from real feeling ; bold, ardent, simple. No sort of 
-description will then succeed, but what is written *' fervente 
calamo*'' If he stay till he cap work up his style, and po^ 
lifth and adorn it, he will infallibly cool his own ardor ; and 
then he will touch the heart no more. His composition will 
become frigid $ it will be the language of one who describes, 
but who does not feeL We must take notice, that there is a 
great difference between painting to the imagination, and 
painting to the heart. The one may be done coolly, and at 
leisure : the other must always be rapid and ardent. In the 
former, art and labour may be suffered to appear ; in the lat- 
ter, no effect can follow, unless it seem to be the work of na- 
ture only. 

In the sixth place. Avoid interweaving any thing of a for- 
eign nature with the pathetip part of a discourse. Beware of 
all digressions', which may interrupt or turn aside the natural 

•« Ut hominem occUnm querar; non omnia qux in represent! accidfsse 
tredibile est, in ocalis habebo? Non percussar i!!e subitas erumpet? non 
ezpayesceK circnmventus ? ciclamabic, Tel ro^abit, vel fDgiet? noa ferigi- 
tem, Doo coaddentem, videbo f non anima sangait, et pallor, cc gemitus, 
eitremus denique czpirantis hfatua, iosidet ?->Ubi vero miaeratione opu« eric, 
nobis ea de quibus querimiir accidisse credarous, atque id animo nostro 
pertuadcamus. Nos illi simus, quos graviai indignia, tristia, passos queramur. 
Nee agamus rttm quaii alienam ; sed atsumamus parumper Ulum dolorem. Ita 
^cemtts qii2 in similt nostro casu dictori estemus.*' Lib. 6. * 

Vol. II. . P 
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course of the passion, when once it begins to raise and swelL. 
Sacrifice all beauties, however bright and showy, which would 
divert the mind from the principal object, and which would 
amuse the imagination, rather than touch the heart. Hence 
comparisons are alwaysf dangerous, and generally quite impro- 
per, in the midst of passion* Beware even of reasoning unsea^ . 
sonably ; or, at least, of carrying on a long ^id subtile traiu 
of reasoning, on occasions when the principal aim is to excite 
warm emotions. 

In the last place, Never attempt prolonging the pathetic tOQ 
much. Warm emotions are too violent to be lasting.^ Study 
the proper time of making a retreat ^ of making a transition 
from the passionate to the calm tone -y in such a manner, how- 
ever, as to descend without falling; by keeping up the same 
strain of sentiment that was carried on before, though now 
expressing it with moderation. Above all things, beware 
of straining passion too far ; of attempting to raise it to unna^ 
tural heights. Preserve always a due regard to what the hear- 
ers will bear : and remember, that he who stops not at the 
proper point ; who attempts to carry them farther, in passion, 
thdn they will follow him, destroys his whole design. By 
endeavouring to warm them too much, he takes the most ef- 
fectual method of freezing them completely. 
^ Having given these rules concerning the pathetic, I shall 
give one example from Cicero, which will serve to illustrate se- 
veral of them, particularly the last. It shall be taken from his 
last oration against Verres, wherein he describe^ the cruelty 
exercised by Verres, when governor of Sicily, against one Ga- 
vins, a Roman citizen. This Gavius had made his escape 
from prison, into which he had been throwti by the governor > 
and when just embarkingat Messina, thinking himself now safe, 
had uttered some threats, that when he had once arrived at 
Rome, Verres should hear of him, and be brought to account 
for having put a Roman citizen in chains. The chief magis- 
trate of Messina, a creature of Verres^s, instantty apprehends 

• " Nunquim debet e»se Icnga tnheratio ; nam cum ▼eros dolores mitfgcr 
tempui, citiu* evanesfeat, necesse est iUa, quam dicendo cffiDiimus, imaj;o: 
in qua, si m6ramur, lacrymlt fatigatur auditor, «t requiesdt, et ab IIlo qucm 
ceperatimpctujB rationcm redit. Non paitfamur igitur frigeacere hoc opui;' 
ct effectum, cum ad summum perduxerirausi rellDquamas^nec aperemua fore,. 
Qt alicna mala quisqvadl diu plorct**' Quinct. JLib^i. 
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hlm^ and gives information of his threatenings. The beha* 
v-iour of Verres, on this occasion, is descril?ed in the most pic- 
turesque manner, and with all the colours which were proper^ 
in order to excite against him the puUic indignation. He 
thanks the magistrate of Messina for his diligence. Filled with 
rage, he comes into the forum ; orders Gavius to be brought 
fbrth^ the executioners to attend, and against the laws, and 
contrary to the well known principles of a Roman citizen, 
commands him to be stripped naked, bound, and 9courged 
pubtidj in a cruel manner. Cicero then proceeds, thus i 
** Csedebatur virgis, in medio foro Messanafe^ civis Romanu's, Ju- 
dices !" Every word rises above ^another in describing this fla- 
grant enormity ; and ** Judices" is4)roaght out at the end with 
die greatest propriety ; Csedebatur virgis, in medio foro Mes- 
sanae, civis Romaims, Judices ! c^um interea, nuUus gemitus, 
nvQla vox alia istius miseri, inter dolofem crepitumquc plaga- 
rum audiebatur, nisi haec, Civis Romantis sum. Hac se com- 
ttiemoratibne civitatis, omnia verbera depulsurum a corpore 
arbitrabatur. Is non modo hoc non perfecit ut virgarum vim 
•deprecaretur, sed cum imploraret saepius iisurparetque nomen 
civis, crux, crux inquam, infelici isto & serumnoso, qui nun- 
quam istam potestatem viderat, comparabatur. , O nomen dul- 
oe libertatis ! O jus eximium nostrae civitatis ! O Lex Porcia, 
legesque Semproniae ! — Huccine omnia tandem reciderunt, ut 
civis Romanus, in provincia populi Romani, in oppido foedera- 
torum, ab eo qui bcneficio populi Romani, fasces et secures ha- 
beret, deligatus, in foro virgis caederetur ?"* 

* " In the midst of the market-place of Messiaa, a Roman citizen, O }vidgts ! 
was cr'jcUy scourged with rods ; when, in the mean time, amidst the noite 
of the blows which he suffered, noyoice,m> complaint of this unhappy man 
was heard, except this exclamation. Remember tliat I a^m a Roman citizen 1 
By pleading this privilege of his birthright, he hoped to have ftopped the 
strokes of the executioner. But his hopes were in vain ; for, so far was he from 
being able to obtain thereby any mitigation of his torture, that when he con- 
thmed to repeat this exclamation, and to plead the.rights of a citizen, a cross, 
a croyt^ I< say t was preparing to be set up for the execution of this unfortu- 
nate person, who never before had beheld that instrument of cruel death. 
O sacred and hononred name of lib*erty ! O bdasted and revered privilege of 
a Roman citizen ! O ye Porcian and Sempronian laws ! to this ibsue have ye all 
oome,<!tliat a citizen of Rome, in a province of the Roman empire, within an aU 
lied city« should publicly, in a market*pTace, be loaded with chains, and beaten 
with rods, at the command of one who, from the favour ol the Roman peopk: 
Atone, detived all his authority and ensigns of power !" 
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Nothing can be finer, nor better conducted than this passage^ 
The circumstances are ivell chosen for exciting both the cosft- 
passion of his hearers for Gavius, and their indignation against 
Verres. The style is simple ; and the passionate es^clamatiov, 
the address to liberty aild the laws, is well timed, and in die 
proper style of passion. The orator goes on to exaggerate 
Vcrrcs's cruelty still JFarther, by another very striking circum-^ 
stance. He ordered a gibbet to be erected for Gavius, not in 
the common place of execution^ but just by the sea^shore, over 
against the coast of Italy. ^ Let him,'' said he ^ who boasts 
so much of his being a Roman citizen, take a view from his 
gibbet of his own country. This base insult over a dying maa 
is the least part of his guilt. It w^ not Gayius alone that 
Verres meant to insult; but it was you, O Romans ! it was 
^very citizen who now hears me ; in the person of Gavius^ he 
scoiFed at your rights, and showed in what contempt he beldL 
the Roman name, and Roman liberties.'' 

Hitherto all is beautiful, animated, pathetic ; and Uie nxodel 
would have been perfect, if Cicero had stopped at this pomt. 
But his redundant and florid genius parried him further. He 
must needs interest, not hearers only, but the beasts, the 
mountains, and the stones, against Verres : *^ Si hasc non ad ci<* 
ves Romanos, non ad amicos nostrse civitatis, non ad eos qui 
populi Romani nomen audissent ; denique si non ad homines^ 
verum ad bestias ; atque ut longius progrediar, si in aliqua de- 
sertissima solitudine, ad saxa et ad scopulos, haec conqueri et de« 
plorare vellem, tamen omnia muta atque inanima, tanta et tarn 
indigna rerum atrocitate commovercntur."* This, with all the 
deference due to so eloquent an orator, we must pronounce to be 
declamatory, not pathetic This is straining the language of pas- 
sion too far. Every hearer sees this immediately to be a studi* 
cd figure of rhetoric ; it may amuse him, but instead of inflam- 
ing him more, it, in truth, cools his passion* So dangerous it 

^ M Were I employe4 in lamenting thow insttneea of sa attrociont op{irei-. 
f ion and omelty* noc among an assembly of Roman cititena, not among tkc 
allies of our state, nor among tk^e who had ever Ikcard the name of the 
Roman people, not even among human creatnres, but in the midst of the 
bmte creation ; and to go lacther« were I pouring forth my lamentations to 
the ftones, and to the ro^s, in tome remote and desert wilderness, even those 
mute and inanimate beings wo«ld| at the recital of such shocUog indignities, be 
thrown into commotiom*! 
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ib to give scope to a flowery imaginadoQ, when one iatenda to 
make a strong and passionate impression. 

No other part of discourse remains now to be treated of, 
except the Peroration, or Conclusion. Concerning this, it i% 
needless to say much, because it must vary consicbcrably, ac* 
carding to the strain of the preceding discourse. Sometimes, 
when the discourse has been entirely argumentative, it is fit to 
conclude with summing up the arguments, placing them in 
one view, and leaving the* impression of them, full and strong, 
on the mind of the audience. For the great rule of a conclu* 
sion, and what nature obviously suggests, is, to place that last 
on which we choose that the strength of our cause should 
rest. 

In sermons, inferences from what has been said, make a 
comnoon conclusion. With regard to tliese, care should be 
taken not only that they rise naturally, but, (wliat is less com- 
monly attended to) that they should so much agree with the 
strain of sentiment throughout the discourse, as not to break 
the unity of the sermon. For inferences, how justly soever 
they may be deduced from the doctrine of the text, yet have a 
bad effect, if, at the conclusion of a discourse, they « introduce 
some subject altogether new, and turn off our attention from the 
main object to which the preacher had directed our thoughts. 
They appear, in this case, like excrescences jutting out from 
the body, which had better have been wanted ; and tend to en- 
feeble the impression, which the composition, as a whole, is cal- 
culated to make. 

The most eloquent of the French, perhaps, indeed, of all 
modem orators, Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, terminates in a very 
moving manner, his funeral oration on the great prin<re of 
Conde, with this return upon himself, and his old age : 
" Accept, O prince ! these last efforts of a voice which you 
once well knew. With you"^, all my funeral discourses are 
now to end. Instead of deploring the death of others, hence- 
forth, it shall be my study to learn from you, how my own 
may be blessed. Happy, if warned by those grey hairs, of 
the account which I must soon give of my ministry, I resenc*, 
solely, for that flock whom I ought to feed with the word 
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of life, the feeble remains of a voice which now trembles, and 
of an ardor, which is now on the point of being extinct*"* 

In aU discourses, it is a matter of importance to hit the pre- 
cise time of ccincluding, so as to bring our discourse just to a 
point; neither by ending abruptly and unexpectedly ; nor dis- 
appointing the expectation of the hearers, when they look for 
our being done ; and continuing to hover roimd and round the 
conclusion till they become heartily tired of us. We should 
endeavour to go off with a good grace ; not to end with a 
a languishing and a drawling sentence ; but to close with dignity 
and spirit, that we may leave the minds of the hearers warm ; 
and dismiss them with a favourable impression of the subject, 
and of the speaker. 

* <* Aff[htz ce8 dernlen efforts d*one volx qui tous fat connue. Vons mettres 
fin k tott8 CCS difcoars. An lieu de d^plorer la mort d» autres, grand prince f 
dor^navant je veuz apprendre de vou8« k rendre b mienne siinte. Heureux» 
si averti par cet cheveux blanc8 du compte que je dois rendre de mon adminii- 
cration, je reserve au troupeau que je doi8 nourrir de la parole de vie, letrestes 
d*a^e Toix qui tombe, 3c d'une ardeur qui s'eteint." Theie are the last senten- 
ces of that oration ; but the whole of the peroration from that passage, " Yenes 
peuples, maintenant," &c. though it ii too long for insertion, is a great master- 
piece of pathetic eloquence* 
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LECTURE XXXIIL 



PRONUNCIATION^ OR DELIVERY. 

HA VINO treated of several general heads relating to 
eloquence^ or public speaking, I now proceed to another very 
important part of the subject yet remaining, that is^ Pronua- 
ciation or Delivery of a Discourse. How much stress was laid 
upon this by the most eloquent of all orators, Demosthenes, ap^ 
pears from a noted saying of his, related both by Cicero and 
Quintilian ; when being asked what was the first point in or- 
atory ? he answered, delivery ; and being asked what was the 
second? and afterwards, what was the third ? he still answer- 
ed, delivery. There is no wonder, that he should have rated 
this so high, and that for improving himself in it, he should 
have employed those assiduous and painfullabours, which all 
the ancients take so much notice of; for, beyond doubt j nothing 
is of more importance* To superficial thinkers, the manage- 
ment of the voice and gesture, in public speaking, may appear 
to relate to decoration only, and to be one of the inferior arts 
of catching an audience. But this is far from being the case. 
It is intimately connected with whiat is, or ought to be, the end 
of all public speaking, persuasion ;. and therefore deserves the 
study of the most grave and serious speakers, as much as of 
those, whose only aim it is to please. 

For, let it be considered, whenever we address ourselves to 
others by words, our intention certainly is to make some im- 
pression on those to whom we speak : it is to convey to them 
our own ideas and emotions.^ Now the tone of our voice, our 
looks, and gestures, interpret our ideas and emotions no less 
than words do ; nay, the impression they make on odiers, is 
frequently much stronger than any that words can make. Wc 
•ften see that an expi-essive look, or a passionate cry, unaccom- 
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panied by words, convey to others more forcible ideas, and rouse 
within them stronger passions, than can be communicated by 
the most eloquent discourse. The signification of our senti- 
ments, made by tones and gestures, has this advantage above 
that made by words, that it is the language of nature. It 
is that method of interpreting our mind, which nature 
has dictated to all, and which is understood by all ; 
whereas, words are only arbitrary, conventional symbols 
of our ideas, and, by consequence, must make a more fee- 
ble impression. So true is this, that to render wbrds^ fully sig- 
nificant, they must, almost in every case, receive some aid from 
the manner of pronunciation and delivery i and he who, in 
speaking, should employ bare words, without enforcing them 
by proper tones and accents, would leave us with a faint and in- 
distinct impression, often with a doubtful and ambiguous con- 
ception, of what he had delivered. Nay, so close is the con- 
nexion between certain sentiments and the proper manner of pro- 
nouncing diem, that he who does not pronounce them after that 
manner, can never persuade us, that he believes, or feels, the 
sentiments themselves. His delivery may be such, as to give 
the lie to all that he asserts. When Marcus Callidius accused 
one of an attempt to poison him, but enforced his accusation in 
a languid manner, and without any warmth or earnestness of 
delivery, Cicero, who pleaded for the accused person^ improved 
tlus into an argument of the falsity of the charge, " An tu, M, 
Callidi, nisi fingeres, sic age res r'* In Shakespeare's Richard 
II. the Dutchess of York th us impeaches the sinceritj' of her 
husband : 

Pleads he in earnest ?— Look upon his face, 

His eyes do drop no tears ; his prayers are jest ; 

fits words come fr%m his mouth ; ours, from our breast; 

He prays bat£iintly,and would be denied; 

We pray with heart and souL 

* 

But, I believe it is needless to say any more, in order to shew 
the high importance of a good delivery. I proceed, therefore, 
to such observations as appear to me most useful to be made on 
this head. 

The great objects which every public speaker will naturally 
have in his eye in forming his delivery, are, first, to speak so as 
to be fully and easily understood by all who hear him ; and next 
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t;o speak with grace and force, so as to please and to move his 
mudience.' Let us consider what is most important with respect 
to each of these.* 

In order to be fully and easily understood, the four chief re- 
quisites are adue degree of loudness of voice, distinctness, slow- 
ness, and propriety of pronunciation. 

The first attention of every public speaker, doubtless, mus€ 
be, to make himself be heard by all those to whom he speaks. 
2Xe must endeavour to fill with his voice the space occupied 
by the assembly. This power of voice, it may be thought, is 
^vholly a natural talent. It is so in a good measure ;. but 
however, may receive considerable assistance from art. Much 
depends for this purpose on the proper pitch, and management 
of the voice. Every man has three pitches in his voice ; the 
high, the midcUe, and the low one. The high, is that which 
he uses in csdling aloud at some one at a distance. The low 
is, when he approaches to a whisper. The middle is, that 
which he employs in common conversation, and which he 
should generally use in public discourse. For it is a great 
mistake, to imagine that one must take the highest pitch of 
his voice, in order to be well heard by a great assembly. This 
is confounding two things which are different, loudness, or 
strength of sound, with the key, or note on which we speak* 
A speaker may render his voice loudery without altering the 
key ; and we shall sdways be able to give most bQdy,.mpst per- 
severing force of sound, to that pitch of voice, to which in con-r 
versation we are accustomed. Whereas, by setting out on our 
highest pitch or key, we certainly allow ourselves less compass, 
and are likely to strain and outrun our voice before we have 
done. We shall fatigue ourselves, and speak with pUin ; and 
whenever a man speaks with pain to himself, he is always heard 
with pain by his audience. Give the voice therefore full 
strength and swell of sound ; but always pitch it on your ordi- 
nary speaking key. Make it a constant rule never t6 utter a 
greater quaijitity of voice, than you can afford without pain 
to yourselves, and without any extraordinary effort. As long 
as you keep within these bounds, the other organs of speech 

* On this whole subjectj Mr. Sberldan*8 Lectures on elocution, are very 
wonhj of being cootttlted; and lereral hints are here takes from thc»« 
Vot.II. Q 
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win be at liberty to discharge their several offices Vith ease j 
and you will always have your voice under comm^i%dL But 
whenever you transgress these bounds, you give up the reins^ 
and have no longer any management of it» It is an useful rule 
too, in order to be well heard, to fix our eye on some of the 
most distant persons in the assembly,, and to consider cmrselves 
as speaking to* them^ We naturally and mechanica&y i^ter 
eiur words with such a degree of strength, as to make oursdves 
6e heard by one to whom we address ourselves, provided he be 
within the reach of our voice- As this is the c^e in common 
conveFsatioBy it will hold also in public speaking*^ But remem* 
. 6er,tlia« in public as well a»in conversation, it impossible to 
offend by speaking too knxd^ This extreme hurts die ear, by 
making the voice come upon it in rumbling indistinct masses ; 
besides its giving the speaker die disagreeable appearance of one 
who* endeavours to compd. assent^by mere vehemence and force 
^•f somK& 

In the next place, to being well heard and clearly understood^ 
fiistinctness of articulation contributes ttiore, perhaps, than 
mere loudness of sound.. The quantity of sound neeessary ta 
fill even a large space, is smaller than is commonly imagined ; 
and widk distinct articulation^ a man of a weaic voice will make 
it reach farther, thaa the strongest voice caa^reaeh without iu 
To this, therefore, ev^ry public speaker ought to pay great at» 
tention* He must g^ve every sound which he utters its due pitK 
portion,, and make every syBable, and even every ktler in the 
word wMch he pronounces, be heard distincdy ;^ without slurr^ 
ing, whsspering; or suppressing any of the proper sounds. 

^ In the third place, in order to articulate distinctly,, modera- 
tion is requisite with regard to the speed of pronoimcing. Pre* 
cipitancy of speech, confounds all articulatk>n, and all meaning* 
1 need scarcely observe, that there may be siso an extreme on 
tTie opposite side. It is obvious that a lifeless, drawling 
pronunciation, which allows the minds^ of the hearers to be 
always outrunning the speaker, must render every discoETse in- 
sipid and fatiguing. But the extreme of speaking too fast is 
much, more common,, and requires the more to be guarded 
against, because, when it has grown up into a habit, few error*, 
are more difficult to-be corrected* To pronounce with a pro* 
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per degree of slowness, and with fall and clear ardculatiaii, ig 
^Yie first thing t6 be studied by all who begin to speak in public 4 
and cannot be too much recommended 1^0 thenu Such a pro- 
suinciatlon, gives weight and dignity to their discourse. It is a 
^eat assistance to the voice, by the^pauses and rests Which it 
.allows it more easily to mgke ; and it enables the speaker te 
4Bvrell all his sounds, botli with more force and nK>re music. It 
.^assists him also in preserving a dise command of himself ; where* 
:as a rapid and hurried manner, is apt to excite that flatter of 
spirits, which k the greatest enemy to all right execution in the 
Tiray of oratory. ** Promptum sit os,*' says Quintilian, ** noa 
pradceps, moderatum, hon lentum.^ 

After these fundamental attentions to the pitch and manage-^ 
ment of the voice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper de- 
;^ee of slowness of speech, what a public speaker must, in the 
fourth place, «tudy, is, progriety of pronunciation ; br the giv- 
ing to every word, which he utters, that sound which the most 
polite usage of £he langitiage appropriates to it ; in opposition 
to broad, vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. This is requisite, 
both for speaking intellipbly, and for speaking with grace or 
beauty. Instructions concerning this article, can be given by 
the living voice only. But there is one observation, which it 
may sot be improper here to make. In the English language, 
*cvery word which consists of more syllables than one, has one 
accented syllable. The accent rests sometimes on the vowel, 
sometimes on the consonant. Seldom or never is there more 
than one accented syllable in any English word, however long ; 
and the genius of the language requires the voice to mark that 
syllable by a stronger percussion, and to pass more slighdy over 
the rest. Now, having once learned the proper seats of these 
accents, it is an important rule to give every word ju«t the same 
accent in public speaking, as in common discourse. Many per- 
sons err in thi$ respect. When they speak in public, and with 
solemnity, they pronounce the syllables in a difierent manner 
from what they do at other times. They dwell upon them, 
and protract them; they multiply accents on the same word ; 
from a mistaken notion, that it gives gravity and force to their 
discourse, and adds to the pomp of public declamation. Whbre- 
as, this h one of the greatest faults that can be committed in 
pronimciation ; it makes what is called, a theatrical, or mouth* 
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ing mannct- ; and gives an artificial afiected air to speech, which 
detracts greatly both from its agreeabfeness, and its impression. 

I proceed to treat next of those higher parts of delivery, by 
studying which, a speaker has somediing farther in view than 
merely to render himself intelligible, and seeks to give grace 
and force to v/hzt he utters* These may be comprised mider 
four heads, emphasis, pauses, tones, and gestures* Let me 
only premise, in general, to what I an^ to say concerning them, 
that attention to these articles of delivery is by no means to be 
confined, as some might be apt to imagine, to the more ebbor* 
ate, and pathetic parts of a discourse. There is, perhaps, as 
great attention requisite, and as much skill displayed, in adapt- 
ing emphasis, pauses, tones, and gestures, properly to calm and 
plain speaking; and the effect of a just and graceful delivery 
will, in every part of a subject, be found of high importance 
for commanding attention, and enfcixing what is spokenv 

First, let us consider emphasis^ by this, is meant a stronger 
and fuller jsound of voice^ by which we distinguish the accent- 
ed syllable of some word, on which we design to lay particular 
stress, and to show how it affects die rest of the sentence* 
Sometimes the emphatic word must be distinguished by a par- 
ticular tone of voice, as well as by a stronger accent. On the 
right management of the emphasis, depend the whole life and 
spirit of every discourse. If no emphasis be placed on any 
words, not only is dbcourse rendered heavjr and lifeless, but 
the meaning left often ambiguous. If the emphasis be placed 
wrong, we pervert and confound the meaning wholly. To 
give a common instance ; such a simple question as diis : ^^ Do 
you ride to town to-day l^ is capable of no fewer than four 
different acceptations, according as the emphasis is differendy 
placed on the words. If it be pronounced thus ; do you ride 
to town to-day? the answer may naturally be, No : I send my 
servant in my stead. If thus ; Do you ride to town to-day ? 
Answer, No ; I intend to walk. Do you ride to town to-day ? 
No ; I ride out into the fields. Do you ride to town to-day ? 
No J but I shall to-morrow. In like manner, in solemn dis- 
course, the whole force and beauty of an expression often de- 
pend on the accented word ; and we may present to the hearers 
quite different views of the same sentiment, by placing the em- 
phasis differently. In the following words of our Saviour^ ob- 
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^erve ixi ^hat (JifFerent lights the thought is placed, according 

as the i^ords are pronounced, ** Judas, betrayest thou the Son 

of JVEan inrith a kiss ?" betrayest thou — ^makes^he reproach turn, 

on the infamy of treachery. Betrayest /A^i/— makes it rest, 

xvpon Jiidas's connexion with his master. Betrayest thou tho 

Son of -Mm— rests it, upon our Saviour's personal character 

stxid. eminence. Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kns f 

tvtms it, upon his prostituting the signal of peace and friendshipi 

to the purpose of a mark of destruction. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the emphasis, 
Aie gTjeat rule, and indeed the only rule possible to be given is, 
that the speaker study to attain a just conception of the forc6 
and spirit of those sentiments which he is to pronounce. For 
to lay the emphasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise 
of goold sense and attention. It is far from being an incon- 
siderable attainment. It is one of the greatest trials of a true 
and just taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, 
and from judging accurately, of what is fittest to strike the feel- 
ings of others. There is as great a diiFerence between a chap^ 
ter of the bible, or any other piece of plain prose, read by one 
. who places the several emphasis every where with taste and 

. judgment, and by one who neglects or mistakes them, as. there 
is between the same tune played by the most ma3terly hand, or 
by the most bungling performer. 

In all prepared discourses, it would be of great use, if they 
were read' over or rehearsed in private, with this particular view, 
to search for the proper emphasis before they were pronounced 
in public ; marking, at the same time, with a pen, tfte emphati- 
cal vrords in every sentence, or at least in the most weighty and 
I aiFecting parts of a discourse, and fixing them well in mem- 

ory. Were this attention oftener bestowed, were tfiis part of 
pronunciation studied with more exactness, and not left to the 
moment of delivery, as is commonly done, public speakers would 
find their care abundantly repaid, by the remarkable effects 
which it would produce upon their audience. Let me caution, 
at the sanje time, against one error, that of multiplying emphat- 
ical words too much. It is only by a prudent reserve in the 
use of them, that we can give them any weight. If they re- 
cur too often ; if a speaker attempts to render every thing which 
he says of high importance, by 9 multitude ^f strong emphasis,. 
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we soon Icam to pay litdc regard to dienu To crowd every 
sentence with emphatical words, is like crowding all the pages 
of a book with Italic characters, which, afi to the effect, is just 
the same with using no such distinctions at all. 

Next to emphasis, the pauses in speaking demand attention* 
These are of two kinds ; first, emphatical pauses : and next, 
such as mark the distinctions of sense* An emphatical pause 
is made, after somethmg has been said of peculiar moment, and 
on which we want to fix the hearer's attention. Sometimes^ 
before such a thing is said, we usher it in with a pause of tliis 
nature. Such. pauses have the same effect, as a strong empha* 
81S, and are subject to the same rules ; especially to the caution 
just now given, of not repeating them too frequently. For as 
they excite uncommon attention, and of course r^se expectation, 
if the importance of the matter be not fully answerable to such 
expectation, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is to 
mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time to allow 
the speaker to draw his breath ; and the proper and graceful 
adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most nice and difficult 
articles in delivery. In all public speaking, the management of 
the breath requires a good deal of care, so as not to be obliged 
to divide words fnom one another, which have so intimate a con- 
nexion, that they ought to be pronounced with the same breath, 
and without the least separation. Msmy a sentence is miser- 
ably mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally lost, by divi- 
sions being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every 
one, while he is speaking, should be very careful to provide a 
full supply of breath for what he is to utter. It is a great mis- 
take to imagine, that the breath must be drawn, only at the 
end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It can easily 
be gathered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is only 
suspended for a moment ; and by this management, one ma^ 
have always a sufficient stock for carrying on the longest sen- 
tence, without improper interruptions. 

If any one, in public speaking, shall have formed to himself 
a certain melody or tune, which requires rest and pauses of its 
owp, distinct from those of the sense, he has, undoujbtedly con- 
tracted one of the worst habits into which a public speaker can 
falL It is the sense which should always rule the pauses of the 
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voice ; forwherever there is afny sensible suspension of the voiced 
the hearer is always led to expect somewhat corresponding 
in the meaning* Pauses in public discourse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we uttcF ourselves in ordinary, sen- 
sible conversation^ and not upidi;^ the stiff artificial manner 
which we acquire, from reading books according to the com- 
mon punctuation* The general run of punctuation is. very ar- 
bitrary i often capricious and false ; and dictates an uniformity 
#f tone in the pauses, which is extremely disagreeable ^ for wt 
are to observe, that to render pauses graceful and expressive^ 
they must not only be made in the right place, but also accom- 
panied with a proper tone of voice, by which the nature of tli^se 
pauses is intimated ; much more then by the lengdi of tbem^ 
which can never be exactly measured* Sometimes it is only a 
slight and simple suspension of voice that is proper ; sometimes 
a degree of cadence in the voice is required ; and sometimes 
that peculiar tone and cadence, which denotes the sentence fin- 
ished. In all these cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by at- 
tending to the manner in which nature teaches us to speak^ 
when engaged in real and earnest discourse with others. 

When we are reading or reciting verse, there is a peculiar 
difficulty in making the pauses justly. The difficulty arises 
from the melody of the verse^ wWch dictates to the ear pauses or 
rests of its own, and to adjust and compound these properly 
with the pauses of the sense, so as neither to hurt the ear^nor 
offend the understanding, is so very nice a matter that it is no 
wonder we so seldom meet with gpod readers of poetry. Ther<i 
are two kinds of pauses that belong to the music of verse ; one 
is, the pause at the end of the line ; and the other, the caesural 
pause in the middle of it. With regard to the pause at the end 
of the line, which marks that strain or verse to be finished^ 
rhyme renders this always sensible, and in sonic measvKre com- 
pels us to observe it in our pronunciation. In blank verse, 
where there is a greater liberty permitted of running the lines 
into one another, sometimes without any suspension in the sense^ 
it has been made a question, Whedier in reading such verse 
with propriety, any regard at all should be paid to the close of 
aline ? On the stage, where the aj)peafance of speaking in verse 
should always be avoided, there can, I tliink^ be no doubt, tliat 
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the close of such lines as 'make no pause in the sense, should 
not be rendered perceptible to the ear* But on other occasions^ 
this were improper : for what is the use of melody, or for what 
^nd has the poet composed in verse, if in reading his lines, we 
suppress his numbers : and degrade them, by our pronuncia- 
tion, into mere prose ? We ought, therefore, certsunly to read 
blank verse so, as to make every line sensible to the ear. At 
the same time in doing so, every appearance of sing-song and 
tone must be carefully guarded against* The dose of the line, 
where it makes no pause in the meaning, ought to be marked,^ 
not by such a tone as is used in finishing a sentence ; but with- 
out either letting the voice fall, or elevating it, it should be mark- 
ed only by such a slight suspension of sound, as may distinguish 
the passage from one line to another, without injuring the 
meaning. 

The other kind of musical pause, is that which falls some- 
wher,e about the middle of the verse, and divides it into two 
hemistichs ; a pause, not so great as that which belongs to the 
close of the line, but still sensible to an ordinary ear. This^ 
which is called the csesural pause, in the French heroic verse 
falls uniformly in the middle of the line* In the English, it may 
fall after the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th syllables in the line, and no 
other* Where the verse is so constructed, that this caesural 
pause coincides with the slightest pause or division in the sense, 
the line can be^ read easily ; as in the two first verses of Mr* 
Pope*s Messiah, 

Ye nymphs of Solym^ ! begin the tong ; 
To heav'oly thcmei, sublimer strains belong. 

But if it should happen that words, which have such a strict and 
intimate connexion, as not to bear even a momentary separa- 
tion, are divided from one another by this caesural pause, we 
then feci a sort of struggle between the sense and the sound, 
which renders it difficult to read such lines gracefully* The 
rule of proper pronunciation in such cases is, to regard only the 
pause which the sense forms ; and to read the line accordingly. 
The neglect of i the cssural pause, may make the line sound 
somewhat unharmoniously ; but the effect would be much 
worse, if the sense were sacrificed to the sound*. For instance, 
in the followiDg line of Milton, 
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lUamioe^ wluttis low,rai8e«ndtBppo]t. 

The smse clearly dictatefs the pause after ^^ illiimme,^' at the 
«Bd of the third syllaUe, which, in reading, ought to be made 
accordingly ; thou^t if ^^ iQelody ©aly were to be regarded^ 
^' illumiae" should be connected with what follows, and the 
pause not made till the 4th or 6th sylkble. So, in thefoUowing 
tine of Mr. Pope^s (£pisde ^ Dr. Arbutluiot :) 

^ Ht, williJad civility f read* 

The ear plainly points out the csesural pau^e falling after 
*' sad,'* the 4th isyllaMe. But it would be very bad reading to 
make any pause therte so as to separate " sad" and " civility," 
The sense admitsofnootber pause ^anafter the second^yllable 
** sit," which daerefore must be the only pause made in the reading. 

I proceed to treat ne^'of tones in pronunciation, which arc 
different both from emphasis and pauses ; consisting in the 
modulation of the voice, the notes of variations of sound which 
we employ in public gpeaking* How much of the propriety, 
die force and grace of discourse, must depend on these, will 
appear from this sisgle consideration ; that to almost every sen* 
timent we utter, more e^eciaily to every strong emotion, na- 
ture hath adapted some peculiar tone of voice ; insomuch, tliat 
lie who sjioudd tell anothA tbat he was very stfigry, or much 
grieved, in a tone which did not suit such emotions, instead of 
being believed^ would be laughed at* Sympathy is one of the 
most powerful principles, by which persuasive discourse Works 
its effect. The speaker endeavours to transfuse into his hearers 
his own sentiments and emotions j. which he can never be suc- 
cessful in doing, unless he utters them in such a manner as to 
convince the hearers thathe feels thenu* 'The proper languagjg 

• «< All that passes fa tlie xmad of man may be redticed to two dasses, whtch^ 
1 icall ideas and csnotiona. By ideasi I mean all thouglits which rise, and 
pass in saocession in the mind. By emotions, all exertions of the mind in 
arranging, combining, and 8ei»aratlng its ideas ; as well as ail die effects pro- 
duced on the mind itself by those ideas ;from the more violent agitation of 
l^e passions, to the calmer feelings produced by the operation of che intdiect 
and the fancy. In short, thought is the object of the one, internal feeling of 
the other. That which serves to express the former, I call the language of 
ideas; and the latter, the language of emotions. Words are the signs of 
the one, tones of the other. Without the use of these two sorts of langnagr^ 
it is impossible to communicate through the ear all that passes in the mind of 
man." Sh sain an on the Art of Reading.^ 

Vol. IL R 
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and expression of tones, therefore, deserves to be attentively 
studied by every one who would be a successful orator. 

The greatest and most material instruction which can be 
given for this purpose is, to form the tones of public speaking 
upon the tones of sensiUe and animated conversation. We 
may observe that every man, when he. is much in earnest in 
common discourse, when he is engaged in speaking on some 
subject which interests him nearly, has an eloquent or per- 
suasive tone and manner. What is the reason of our being 
often so frigid and unpersuasive in public discourse, but our 
departing from the natural tone of speaking, and delivering 
ourselves in an affected artificial manner? Nothing can be 
more absurd than to imagine, that as soon as one mounts a 
pulpit, or rises in a public assembly, he is instantly to lay aside 
the voice with which he expresses himself in private ; to as- 
sume a new, studied tone, and a cadence altogether foreign 
to his natural manner. This has vitiated all delivery ; this 
has given rise to cant and tedious monotony, in the (KfFerent 
kinds of modem public speaking, especially in the pulpit. 
Men departed from nature ; and sought to give a beauty ^r 
force, as they imagined, to their discourse, by substituting cer- 
tain studied musical tones, in the room of the genuine expres- 
sions of sentiment, which the voice carries in natural discourse. 
Let every public speaker guard against this error. Whether 
he speak in a private room, or in a great assembly, let him re- 
member that he still speaks. Follow nature : consider how she 
' teaches you to utter any sentiment or feeling of your heart* 
Imagine a subject of debate starting in conversation among grave 
and wise men, and yourself bearing a share in it. Think after 
what manner, with what tones and inflexions of voice, you 
would on such an occasion-Bxpress yourself, when you were 
most in earnest, and sought most to be listened to. Carry 
these with you tonhe bar, to the pulpit, or to any public assem- 
bly j let these be the foundation of your manner of pronounc- 
ing there ; and you will take the surest method of rendering 
your delivery both agreeable and persuasive. 

I have said, let these conversation tones be the fowidation of 
public pronunciation ; for, on some occasions, solemn public 
speaking requires them to be exalted beyond the strain of com- 
mon discourse. In a formal studied oration, the elevation of 
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^e style, and the harmony of the sentences, prompt, almost 
necessarHy, a modulation of voice more rounded, and bordeiing 
xsiore upon music, than conversation admits* This gives rise 
to what is called the declaiming manner. But though this 
mode of pronunciation runs considerably beyond ordinary dis- 
<x>ur8e, yet still it must have, for its basis, the natural tones of 
grave and dignified conversation, I must observe, at the same 
time, that the constant indulgence of a declamatory' manner, 
is not favourable either to good composition, or good delivery ; 
and is in hazard of betraying public speakers into that n^onoto- 
ny of tone and cadence, which is so generally complained of. 
"Whereas, he who forms the general run of his delivery upon 
a speaking manner, is not likely ever to become disagreeable 
through monotony. He will have the same natural variety in 
Jhis tones, which a person has in conversation. Indeed, the 
perfection of delivery requires both these different manners, 
that of speaking with liveliness and ease^ and that of declaim- 
ing with stateliness and dignity, to be possessed by one man ; 
and to be employed by him, according as the different parts of 
his discourse require either the one or the other. This is a 
perfection which not many attain ; the greatest part of public 
speakers allowing their delivery to be formed altogeteer acci- 
dentally i according as some turn of voice appears to them most 
beautiful, or some artificial model has caught their fancy ; and 
acquiring, by this means, a habit of pronunciation, which they 
can never vary. But the capital direction, which ought never 
to be forgotten, is, to copy the proper tones for expressing eve- 
ry sentiment from those which nature dictates to us, in conver- 
sation with others ; to speak always with her voice ; and not to 
form to ourselves a fantastic public manner, from an absurd 
fancy of its being more beautiful than a natural one.^ 

It now remains to treat of gesture, or what is called action 
in public discourse. Some nations animate their words in 

* " Loquere," (rays an Author of the x6th century, whohai written'a Treat^M 
fa Tene, de Gestu et Voce Oratoris) 

..«........*< Loquere ; hoc vitlum commune, loquatnr 

Ut nemo ; at tensa declamitet omnia voce. 
Tu loquere ; ut mos est hominum ; boat Bt latrat ille ; 
ineiilulat ; rudit hie ; (fariti talia dignum est) 
Non hominem vox uUa sonat rationeloquentem." 

JoANN » JLvcASi 4c G«8tQ cc Vqi^i Lib. II. Parii| 1675. 
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eommon conversation, with tnany more motions of the bodfr 
dian others do:^ The French and the Italians are^ in this respect^ 
much more sprightfy than we«» But there is no nation,- hso^cfl^ 
' any person so phlegmatic, as not to accompany tbeir worcfe 
with some actions and gestieulations,, on all occasions, wheii 
liiey are misch m eamest.^ It is therefore unna^u^ in a pttfan^ 
lie speaker., it is inconsistent with tliat earnestness and serioii»- 
ness which he ought to show in^ all aSak^ of moment, to re- 
main quite unmoved in his outward appearance ;. and to let 
iht words drop from his mouth, without any expcessioB of 
meaning, or wai^mth in Ms gesture^ 

The fundamental rule,, as to propriety of actiion, is^^ tindofibt^ 
edly the same with, what I gave as to propriety of tone. At* 
tendto the looks and gestures, in which eamestn^ss,indignatiion^ 
compassion, or any other emotion, discovers, itself to mctst ad- 
vantage in the common intercourse of men ; and let these be 
your ihodeL Some of these Iboks and gestuires are commote- 
to an men ; and there ai% ako. certain peculiarities, of manntr 
whichdistinguish every individual. A puUic speaker must take 
that manner which is most natural to himseUL For it is here,. 
just as in tones. It is not the business of the speaker to form t^ 
himself a certain set of motions and gestures^ which he thinks^ 
most becoming and agreeable,, and to practise these in pubKc,. 
without their having any correspondence to the manner wbichr 
is natural to him in private.. His gestures, and motions ought 
all to carry that kind of expression which nature has dictated to- 
him; and, unless this be the case^-it is impossible, bymeanft> 
of any study, to avoid their appcmng stiff and forced. 

However, although nature must be the groundwori^ I admit,, 
dtat there is. room in this matter for some study and art^ 
For many persons are naturally ungraceful in the motions vrlaich 
they make ;» and this ungracefulness mighty in part- at leasts be 
reformed by application and care. The study of action in pub*- 
lie speaking, consists chiefly in guarding -against awkward and 
disagreeable motions, and in learning, to perform such as aro: 
natural to the speaker, in the most becoming* manner.. Fer 
tills end, it has been advised by writers on. this subject, to prac- 
tise before a mirror, where one may see and judge of his. 
pwn gestures. But I am afraid, persons are not always the beat 
judges of the gracefulness of their own motions }.and.one ma]^ 
f 
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declaim long enough before a mirror, without correcting anjr 
0f hia feuks* The judgment crfa friend, whose good taste they 
can trust, will be found of much greater advantage to begin- 
ners, than any mirror they caa use.^ With regard to particular 
rules concerning action and gesticulation,. Quintilian has deliver* 
cd a great many, in the last chapter of the 11th book of his insti- 
tutions ; and all the modem writers on this subject have done 
Kttle else but translate them^ I am not of opinion that such 
mles delivered either by the voice or on paper,, caa be of much 
^se, unless persons saw them exemplified before their eyes.^ 

I shall only add further on this head,.that in order to succeed 
well in delivery, nothing is more necessary than for a speaker 
to guard against a certain flutter of spirits,, which is peculiarly 
incident to those who begin to speak in public. He must en- 
deavour above all things to be recollected, and master of him- 
self. For this end,, he will find nothing of more use to him,, 
than to study to become wholly engaged in his subject ; to be 
possessed with a sense of its importance or seriousness ; to be 
concerned nauch more to persuade, than to please. He will 
generally please most, when pleasing is not his sole nor chief 
aim. This is the only rational and proper method of raising 

* Tfie few foUowIng hints only I sball adTcntvre to throw out, in ease tEqr 
may be of any service. When speaking in public, one should study to preserve 
M much dignity as possible in the whole attitude of the body. An erect po»> 
ture is generally to be chosen; standing firm, so as to have the fullest an^ 
freest command of all hb motions ; smy inclination whieh is used, should be: 
forwards towards tiie hearers, which is a natural expression of earnestness* 
As for the countenance, the chief rule Is that it should correspond with tfaft- 
natnte of the discourse-, and when no particular emotion is expressed, a seriou» 
and manly look is always the best. The eyes should never be fixed close on 
any one object, but move easily round the audience. In ihe motions made- 

^ With the hands, consist the chief part of gesture in speaking. The ancients 
condemned all ntotions performed by^the left hand alone; but I am not sen* 
sible that these are always offimlvc, though^ it is natural for the right hand ta 
be more frequently emple/cd. Warm emotions demand the motion of botlt 
hands corresponding together. But whether one gescxculates with one or with 
both hands, it is an important rule, that all his motions should be firee and easy-* 
Narrow and straitened movements are generally ungraceful; for which rea*^ 
son, motions made with the hands are directed to proceed from the shoulder, 
rather than from the elbow. Perpendicular movements too wirh the hand», 
jthat is, in the straight line up and down, which Shakf'speare in Hamlet callst 
** sawing the air with the hand," are seldom good. Oblique motions are, in 
general, the most graceful. Too su Men and nimble motions iihouM be likewise 
avoided. Ecarnestness can be fully expressed without them. Shnkcspears's 

* ; directions on this head, are full of good sense ; «* use alt |;cntly," says he, ♦• and in 
the very torrent and tempest of passioU; acquire a. temperance that may give it 
snMothncJi/* 
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one's self above that timid and bashful regard to an audience^ 
which is so ready to disconcert a st>eakcr, both as to what he 
is to say, and as to his manner of saying it* 

I cannot conclude, without an earnest admonition to guard 
against all affectation, which is the certain ruiu of good delive- 
ry. Let your manner, whatever it is, be your own ; neither 
imitated from ^iother,nor assumed upon some imaginary model, 
which is unnatural to you. Whatever is native, even though 
accompanied with several defects, yet it is likely to please ; be- 
cause it shows us a man ; because it has the appearance of 
coming from the heart. Whereas a delivery, attended 
with several acquired graces and beauties, if it be not easy and 
free, if it betray the marks of art and affectation, never fails to 
disgust. To attain any extremely correct, and perfecdy grace- 
ful delivery, is what few can expect ; so many natural talents, 
being requisite to concur in forming it. But to attain, what 
as to the effect is very litde inferior, a forcible and persuasive 
manner, is within the power of most persons ; if they will only 
unlearn false and corrupt habits ; if they will allow themselves 
to follow nature, and will speak in public, as they do in private, 
when they speak in earnest, and from the heart. If one has 
naturally any gross defects in his voice or gestures, he begins 
at the wrong end, if he attempts at reforming them only when 
he is to speak in public. He should begin with rectif)ang 
them in his private manner of speaking ; and then carry to. 
the public the right habit he has formed. For when, a speaker 
is engaged in a public discourse, he should not be then employ- 
ing his attention about his manner, or thinking of his tones 
and his gestures. If he be so employed, study and affectation 
will appear. He ought to be then quit« in earnest ; wholly 
occupied with his subject and his sentiments ; leaving nature, 
and previously formed habits, to prompt and suggest his matv- 
ner of delivery. 
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MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 



I HAVE now treated fully of the different kinds of 
public speaking, of the composition, and of the delivery of a 
discourse. Before finishing this subject, it may be of use, that 
I suggest some things concerning the properest means of im- 
provement in the art of public speaking, and the most necessa- 
ry studies for that purpose. 

To be an eloquent speaker, in the proper sense of the word, is 
far from being either a commbn or an easy attainment. Indeed, 
to compose a florid harangue on some popular topic, and to 
deliver it so as to amuse an audience, is a matter not very dif'- 
ficult. But though some praise be due to this, yet the idea, 
which I have endeavoured to give of Eloquence, is much high- 
er. It is a great exertion of the human powers. It is the art 
of being persuasive and commanding; the art, not of pleasing 
the fancy merely, but of speaking both to the understanding, 
and to the heart ; of interestipg the hearers in such a degree, 
as to seize and carry them along with us ; and to leave them 
with a deep and strong impression of what they have heard. 
How many^ talents, natural and acquired, must concur for 
carrying this to perfection ? A strong, lively, and warm 
imagination; quicksensibility of heart, joined widi solid judg- 
ment, good sense, and presence of mind : all improved by great 
and long attention to style and composition ; and supported al- 
so by the exterior, yet important qualifications of a graceful 
manner, a presence not ungainly, and a full and tunable voice. 
How little "reason to wonder, that a perfect and accomplished 
orator, should be one of the characters that is most rarely to be 
found? ' , 
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Xet us not despair, however* Between medioqity and per- 
f edtion, &ere is a very wide intervaL There are many inter- 
mediate spaces, which may be filled up with honour ; and the 
more rare and difficult that complete perfection is, the greater is 
the honour of approaching to it, though we do not fully attsun 
it. The number of orators who stand in the highest class is, 
perhaps, smaller than the number of poets w}io are foremost in 
< poetic fame ; but the stud}'^ of oratory has this advantage above 
that of poetry, that, in poetry, one most be an eminently good 
performer, or he is not supportable: 

Mediocribns esse poetis 

Non Di, aon homioes, soa concesa^ columnsB.* 

In eloquence this does not hold. There, one may possess % 
moderate station with dignity* Eloquence admits of a great 
many different forms ; plain and simple, as well as high and 
pathetic ; and a genius that cannot reach the latter, ^ay shine 
with much reputation and usefulness in the former. 

Whether nature or art contribute most to form an orator^ 
is a trifling inquiiy. In all attainments whatever, nature must 
be the prime agent. She must bestow the original talents. She 
must sow the seeds ; but culture is requisite for bringing these 
seeds to perfection. Nature must always have done somewhat ; 
but a great deal will sdways be left to be done by art. This is 
certain, that study and discipline are most necessary for the im- 
provement of natural genius, in oratory, than they are in poetry* 
What I mean is, that though poetry be capable of receiving as- 
sistance from critical art, yet a poet, without any aid from art^ 
by the force of genius alone, can rise higher than a public speak- 
er can do, who has never given attention to the rules of style^ 
composition, and delivery. Homer formed himself; Demos- 
thenes and Cicero were formed by the help of much labour, 
and of many assistances derived from the labour of others. 
After these preliminary observations, let us proceed to the 
main design of this Lecture ; to consider of the means to be 
used for improving in eloquence. 

In the first place, what stands highest in the order of means,, 
b personal character and disposition. In order to be a truly el- 

* For God and man^ and tetter*d post denies, 
Xbat poeu ever are of middling sije> ^ Fia^ci*,. 
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oquent or persuasive speaker, nothing is more necessary than to 
be a virtuous man. This was a favourite position among the 
ancient rhetoricians : ^^ Non posse Oratorem esse nisi virum bo- 
num.'' To find any such connexion between virtue and one 
of the highest liberal arts, must give pleasure ; and it can, I 
think, be clearly shown, that this is not a mere topic of decla- 
mation, but that the connexion here alleged, is undoubtedly 
£>unded in truth and reason. 

For, consider first. Whether any thing contribute more to 
persuasion, than the opinion which we entertain of the probity, 
disinterestedness, candouf , and other good moral qualities of 
the person who endeavours to persuade ? These give weight 
and force to every thing which he utters ; nay, they add a 
beauty to it ; they dispose us to listen with attention and plea- 
sure ; and create a secret partiality in favour of that side which 
t&e espouses. Whereas, if we entertain a suspicion of craft and 
disingenuity, of a corrupt, or a base mind, in the speaker, his 
eloquence loses all its real eifect. It may entertain and amuse ; 
but it is viewed as artifice, as trick, as the play only of speech ; 
and, viewed in this light, whom can it persuade? We can 
even read a book with more pleasure, when we think favour- 
ably of its author ; but when we have the living speaker before 
our eyes, addressing us personally on some subject of importr 
ance, the opinion we entertain of his character must have a 
much more powerful effect* 

But, lest it should be said, that this relates only to the cha- 
racter of virtue, which one may maintain, without being at the 
bottom a truly worthy man, I must observe farther, that be- 
sides the weight which it adds to character, real virtue operates 
also, in other ways, to the advantage of eloquence. 

First, Nothing is so favourable as virtue to the prosecution 
of honourable studies. It prompts a generous emulation to 
excel ; it inures to industry ; it leaves the mind vacant and 
free, master of itself, disencumbered of those bad passions, and 
^sengaged from those meain pursuits, which have ever been 
found the greatest enemies tp true proficiency. Quintilian 
has touched this consideration very properly : " Quod si 
agrorum nimia cura et solicitior rei familiaris diligentia, et 
venandi voluptas, & dati spectaculis dies, multum studiis 
Vol. II. S 
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auferunt, quad putamus facturas cupiditatem, avaritiaxKr, id- 
Tidiam I Nihil enim est tarn occupatum, tarn imiltifernrie, tot 
ac tain yarns aiEectibus concisum, atque laceratum, quanci. maht 
ac improba mens* Quis inter hsc, literts, aut ulli bonae arti^ 
locus ? Non hercle maj^s quam frugibus, in terra sentibuft ac 
f ubis occupata."* 

But, besides this consideratioB, there is another of stiU Iiigfr' 
cr importance, though I am not sure of its being attended to asr 
much as it deserves ^ namely^ that from the fountain of rcat 
and genuine virtue, are drawn those sendments which. vr3I 
ever be most powerful in affecting the hearts of others. Sad 
as the world is, nothing has so great and universal a command 
«ver the minds of men as virtue^ ^No kind of lahguage ia* so 
generally understood,, and so powerfully felt, as the native Ian* 
guage of worthy and virtuous feelings* He only, Aerefbre^ 
who possesses diese full and strong, can speak properiy,. ancf m 
ks own language^ to the heart* On :dl great sui>jects and oc- 
casionsy there is a dignity, there is an energy in noble sentr- 
ments^ which is overcoming and irresistible* They give ao 
ardour and a flame to- one's discours^^ which seldom fails to 
kindle alike flame in those who bear; and whif:h, more than 
any other cause, bestows on eloquence that power, for which 
it is famed, of seizing smd transporting an audience*. H6re^ 
art and imitaticm will never avail* An assumed character con* 
veys nothing of this powerful warmtlu It i» cmly a native and 
unafiected glow of feeling, which can transmit the emotion to 
others^ Hence, the most renowned orators, such as Cicero 
and Demosthenes, were no less distinguished for some of the 
high virtues,, as public spirit and zeal for their country^ than 
for Eloquence* Beyond doubt, to these virtues their eloquence 
owed much of its efiect ^ and those orations of theirs, in which 
there breathes most of the virtuous and magnanimous spirit^ 
are those which have most attracted the admiration of ages* 

« « If the maosgement of an estate, if anxtous attention to domestic eeonomfr 
a pasflioD for hunting, or whole days given qp to public placet and amue- 
mcnts, consume so much time that is due to study, turn much greater waster 
must be occasioned by licentious desires, avarice or envy ? Nothing is so mucir 
hurried and agitated, so contradictory to itself, otr so violently torn and 
shattered by confflcting passions, at a bad heart. Amidst the distractions 
firhich it produces, what room is left for the cultivation of letters, or thepur^ 
suit of any honourable art? No more, assuredly, than there is -for the growtik 
of com in a field that is overrun with thoiui sod brambki^*' 
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Nothing, therefore, is more necessary for those who. would 
excel in any of the higher kinds of oratory,, than to cultivate 
habits of die several virtues, and to refine and improve all their ' 
moral feelings. Whenever these become dead, or callous, they 
may be assured, that, on every great occasion, they will speak 
with less power, and less success* The sentiments and dis- 
positions, particularly requisite for them to cultivate, are the 
foll9wing: The love of justice and order, and ii^dignation 
at insolence and oppression ; the love of honesty and truth, 
and detestation of fraud, meanness and corruption ; mag- 
nanimity of spirit ; the love of liberty, of their country 
and the public ; zeal for all great and noble designs, and 
reverence for all worthy and heroic characters* A cold and 
sceptical turn of mind is extremely adverse to eloquence ^ and 
no less so^ is that cavilling disposition which takes pleasure 
in depreciating what is great, and ridiculing what is generally 
admired. Such a disposition bespeaks one not very likejy 
to excel in any thing : but least of all in oratory. A true 
orator should be a person of generous sentiments, of warm 
feelings, and of a mind turned towards the admiration of all 
those great and high objects, which mankind are naturally 
formed to admire. Joined with the manly virtues, he should, 
at the same time, possess strong and tender sensibility to all 
the injuries, distresses, and sorrows of his fellow-creatures ; a 
heart that can easily relent ; that can readily enter into the 
circumstances of others, and can make their case his own. A 
proper mixture of courage, and of modesty^ must also be studi- 
ed by every public «peaken Modesty is essential ; it is always, 
andjusdy supposed to be a concomitant of merit; and every 
appearance of it is winning and prepossessing. But modesty 
ought not to run into excessive timidity. Every public speaker 
should be able to rest somewhat on himself ; and to assume 
that air, not of self-complacency, but of firmness, which be- 
speaks a consciousness of his being thoroughly persuaded of the 
truth, or justice, of what he delivers ; a circumstance pf no 
small consequence for making an impression on those who hear. 

Next to moral qualifications^ what in the second place, is 
most necessary to an orator, is a fund of knowledge. Much is 
this inculcated by Cicero an Quintilian : " Quod omnibus dis- 
ciplinis et artibus debet esse instructus Orator." By >vhicb. 
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diey mean, that he ought to have what we call, a liberal educa- 
tion ; and to be formed by a regular study of philosophy, and 
the polite arts. We must never forget that, 

Scribeiidi rectet Mpere est ft prindpiimi & foot. 

Good sense and knowledge, are the foimdation of all good 
speaking. There is no art tiiat can teach one to be eloquent, in 
any sphere, without a sufficient acquaintance with what belongs 
to that sphere ; or if there were an art that made such preten- 
sions, it would be mere quackery, like the pretensions of the 
sophists of old, to teach their disciples to speak for and against 
every subject ; and would be deservedly exploded by aU wise 
men. Attention to style, to composition, and all the arts of 
speech, can only assist an orator in setting ofTto advantage, the 
stock of materials which he possesses ; but the stock, the materi- 
^s themselves, must be brought from other quarters than from 
rhetoric. He who is to plead at the bar, must make himself 
dioroughly master of the knowledge of the law ; and of the 
learning and experience that can be useful in his profession, 
for supporting a cause or convincing a Judge. He who is 
to speak from the pulpit, must apply himself closely to the 
study of divinity, of practical religion, of morals, of human 
nature ; that he may be rich in all the topics, both of instruc- 
tion and persuasion* He who would fit himself for being a 
member of the supreme council of the nation, or of any public 
assembly, must be thoroughly acquainted with the business that 
belongs to such assembly ; he must study the forms of court, 
the course of procedure ; and must attend minutely to all the 
facts that may be the subject of question or deliberation. 

Besides the knowledge that properly belongs to that profes- 
sion to which he addicts himself, a pubhc speaker, if ever he 
expects to be eminent, must make himself acquainted, as far as 
his necessary occupations allow, with the general circle of po- 
lite literature. The study of poetry may be useful to him, oa 
many occasions, for embellishing his style, for suggesting lively 
images, or agreeable allusions. The study of history may be 
still more useful to him ; as the knowledge of facts, of eminent 
characters, and of the course of human affairs, finds place on 
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many occasions.* There are few great occasions of public 
speaking, in which one will not derive assistance from cultivat- 
ing tas6, and extensive knowledge. They will often yield him 
materials for proper ornament ; sometimes for argument and 
real use. A deficiency ^of knowledge, even in subjects that 
belong not directly to his own profession, will expose him to 
many disadvantages, and give better qualified rivals a great su- 
periority over him. 

Allow me to recommend, in the third place, not only the 
attainment of useful knowledge, but a habit of application and 
industry. Without this, it is impossible to excel in any thing. 
We must not imagine, that it is by a sort of mushroon growth, 
that one can rise to be a distinguished pleader, or preacher, or 
speaker in any assembly. It is not by starts of application, or 
by a few years' preparation of stud^ afterwards discontinued, 
that eminence can be attained. No ; it can be attained only 
by nieans of regular industry, grown up into a habit, and ready 
to be exerted on every occasion that calls for industry. This 
is the fixed law of our nature ; and he must have a very high 
opinion of his own genius indeed, that csgi believe himself an 
exception to it. A very wise law of our nature it is ; for in- 
dustry is, in truth, the great ^ condimentum,'' the seasoning of 
every pleasure ; without which life is doomed to .languish. 
Nothing is so great an enemy both to honourable attainments, 
and to die real, to the brisk, and spirited enjoyment of life, as 
that relaxed state of mind which arises from indolence and 
dissipation. One that is destined to excel in any art, especially 
in the arts of speaking and writing, will be known by this more 
than by any other mark whatever, an enthusiasm for that art ; 
an enthusiasm, which, firing his mind with the object he has 
in view, will dispose him to relish every labour which the means 
require. It was this, that characterised the great men of an- 
tiquity ; it is this, which must distinguish the moderns who 
would tread in their steps. This honourable enthusiasm, it is 
highly necessary for such as are studying oratory to cultivate. 
If youth wants it, manhood will flag miserably. 

* <* Imprimis Tcrd, abundare debet orator oEemplonim copia, cum T;:tcrmii| 
fum etiam novorum ; adeo nt non modo quse coQtcripta sunt hlstorift, aut 
SermoDibus velut per manus tradita quaeque quotidie aguoter, dcbeat rdsse ; 
veium ne ca quldem quse a c!arioribu« poctit sunt frcta negUgere.'* 

Qu£MT, L. xii. Chap 4. 
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In the fourth place, attention to the best models will con- 
tribute greatly towards improvement* Every one who speaks, 
or writes, should, indeed, endeavour to have somewhat that is 
his own, that is peculiar to himself, and that characterises his 
composition and style. Slavish imitation depresses genius, or 
rather betrays the want of it. But withal, there is no genius 
so original^ but may be profited and assisted by the aid of pro- 
per examples, in style, composition, and delivery. They always 
open some new ideas ; they serve to enlarge and correct our own* 
They quicken the current of thought, and excite emulation. 

Much, indeed^ will depend upon the right choice of models 
which wepiupose to imitate ; and supposing them righdy cho- 
sen, a farther care is requisite, of not being seduced by a blind 
universal admiration. For, ^ decipit exampler, vitiis imitabile.'' 
Even in the most finished models we can select, it must not be 
forgotten, that there are always some things improper for im- 
itation. We should study to acquire a just conception of the 
peculiar characteristic beauties of any writer, or public speak- 
er, and imitate these only. One ought never to attach himself 
too closely to any single model ; for he who does so, is almost 
sure of being seduced into a faulty smd affected imitation His - 
business should be, to draw from several the proper ideas of 
perfection. Living examples of public speaking, in any kind, 
it will not be expected that I should here point out. As to 
the writers ancient and modem, from whom benefit may be 
derived in forming composition and style, I have spoken so 
much of them in former Lectures, that it is needless to repeat 
what I have said of their virtues and defects. I own, it is to 
be regretted, that tiie English language, in which there is much 
good writing, furnishes us, however, with but very few record- 
ed examples of eloquent public speaking. Among ths French 
there are more. Saurin, Bourdaloue, Flechier, Massillon, par- 
ticularly the last, are eminent for the eloquence of the pMlpit. 
But the mostnervous and sublime of all their orators is Bossuet, 
the famous bishop of Meaux ; in whose Oraisons FunebreSj 
there is a very high spirit of oratory.* Some of Fontenelle's 

* The criticism which Mr. Creyieri Author of Rhetoric FraneoUe, passet 
upon these writers whom I have named is : <' Bossuet est grandc, mais in^gal ; 
Flechier est plus ^gal, mais moins 6iev6, souvent trop fleuri : Bourdaloue est 
solide & jadicieux, mais ii neglige les graces leg^res ; Massillon est plus riche 
en images, mais moins fort en raisonnement. Je soubaite done, que 1* orateur 
ne se contentc dans Timitation d'un seurde ces,modeles, mais qu*ll Uche de 
i^onir eo lui touces leurs d-lferetites vertus." Vol. II. chap, dernier. 
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Harangues to the French Academy, are elegant and agreed- 
able* And at the bar, the printed pleadings <^ Cochin and 
D'Aguesseau, are highly extolled by the late French critics* 

There is one observation which it is of importance to make, 
concerning imitation of the style of any favourite author, when 
we would carry his style into public speaking. We must at- 
tend to a very material distinction, between written and spoken 
language. These are, in truth, two difierent manners of 
communicating ideas. A book that is to be read, requires one 
sort of style ; a man that is to speak, must use another. In 
books, we look for correctness, pretision, all redundancy prun-* 
id, all repetitions avoided, language completely polished. Speak- 
ing admits a more easy copious style, and less fettered by rule ; 
repetitions may often be necessary, parentheses may sometimes 
be graceful, the same thought must often be placed in different 
views J as the hearers can catch it only from the mouth of the 
speaker, and have not the advantage, as in reading a book, of 
turning back again, and of dwelling On what they do not fully 
comprehend. Hence the style of many good authors, would 
appear stiff, affected^ and even obscure, if, by to6 close an imi- 
tation, we should transfer it to a popular oration. How awk- 
ward, for example, would Lord Shaftsburj^'s sentences sound 
in the mouth of a public speaker I Some kinds of public dis- 
course, it is true, such as that of the pulpit, where more exact 
preparation, and more studied style, are admitted, would bear 
such a manner better than others, which are expected' to ap- 
proach more to extemporaneous speakingi But still there is^ 
in general, so much diflPerence between speaking, and composi- 
tion designed only to be read, as should guard us against a close 
and injudicious imitation. 

Some authors there are, whose manner of writing apprbachcs 
nearer to the style of speaking than others ; and who, there- 
fore, can be imitated with more safety. In this class, among 
the English authors, are Dean Swift, and Lord Bolingbrbke. 
The Dean, throughout all his writings, in the midst of much 
correctness, maintains the easy natural manner of an unaffected 
speaker ; and this is one of his chief excellencies. Lard Bol- 
ingbroke^s style is more splendid, and more declamatory than 
Dean Swift's ; but still it is the style of one who speaks, or ra- 
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ther who harangues. Indeed, all his political writings (for it ia 
to them only) and not to his philosophical ones, that this ob- 
servation can be applied,) carry much more the appearance of 
one declaiming with warmth in a great assembly, than of one 
writing in a closet, in order to be read by others* They have 
all the copiousness, the fervour, the inculcating method that 
is allowable, and graceful in an orator ; perhaps too much of 
it for a writer : and it is to be regretted, as I have formerly 
observed, that the matter contained in them, should have been 
so trivial or so false ; for, from the manner and style consider- 
able advantage might be reaped. 

In the fifth place, besides attention to the best models, fre- 
quent exercise both in composing and speaking, will be admit- 
ted to be a necessar}^ mean of improvement. That sort of com- 
position is, doubtless, most useful, which relates to the profes- 
sion, or kind of public speaking, to which persons addict them- 
selves. This, they should keep ever in their eye, and be gradusdl- 
ly inuring themselves to it. But let me also advise them, not to 
allow themselves in negligent composition of any kind. He who 
has it for his aim to write or to speak correctly, should, in the 
most trivial kind of composition, in writing a letter, nay, even 
in common discourse, study to acquit himself with propriety. I 
do not at all mean, that he is never to write, or to speak a Word, 
but in elaborate and artificial language. This would form him 
to a stiffness and affection, worse^ by ten thousand degrees, 
than the greatest negligence. But it is to be observed, that 
there is, in every thing, a manner which is becoming, and has 
propriety ; and opposite to it, there is a clumsy and faulty* 
performance of the same thing. The becoming manner is 
very often the most light, and seemingly careless manner ; but 
it requires taste and attention to seize the just idea of it. That 
idea, when acquired, we should keep in our eye, and form up- 
on it whatever we write or say. 

Exercises of speaking have always been recommended to 
students, in order that they may prepare themselves for speaks* 
ing in public, and on real business. The meetings, or socie- 
ties, into which they sometimes fortn themselves for this pur- 
pose, are laudable institutions ; and, under proper conduct, 
may serve many valuable purposest They are favourable to 
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knowledge and-study, by giving occasion to inquiries, concern* 
ing those subjects which are made the ground of discussion. 
They produce emulaition ; and gradually inure those who are 
concerned in them, to somewhat that resembles a public assem- 
bly. They accustom them to know ibdr own powers, and 
to acquire a command of themselves in speaking ; and 
what is, perhaps^ the greatest advantage of all, they give them 
a &cility and fluency of expression, and assist them in procur- 
ing that " Copia verborum/' which can be acquired by no other 
means but £requent exercise in speaking. 

But the meetings which I have now in my eye, are to be 
^mderstood of those academical associations, where a moderate 
munber of young gentlemen, who are carrying on their studies, 
md ane connected by some affinity in the future pursuits 
which they have in view^ assemble privately, in order to improve 
one another, and to prepare themselves for those public exhi* 
bitions which may afterwards fall to their lot. As for those 
public and promiscuous societies, in which multitudes ar« 
broHght together, who are often of low stations and occupations, 
who are joined by no commoifi bond of union, except an absurd 
rage for public speaking, and have no other object in view, but 
to make a show of their supposed talents, they are institutions 
not merely of an useless, but of an hurtful nature. They are 
in great hazard of proving seminaries of licentiousness, petu- 
lance, faction and folly. They mislead those who, in their own 
cdlings, might be useful members of society, into fantastic ' 
plans of making a figure on subjects, which divert their atten- 
tion from their proper business, and are widely remote frpm 
their sphere in life. 

Even the allowable meetings into which students of oratory 
form themselves stand in need of direction, in order to render 
them useful. If their subjects of discourse be improperly cho- 
sen ; if they maintain extravagant or indecent topics ; if they 
indulge themselves in loose and flimsy declamation, which has 
no foundation in good sense ; or accustom themselves to speak 
pertly on all subjects without due preparation, they may improve 
one another in petulance, hut in no other thing ; and will in- 
fallibly form themselves to a very faulty and vicious taste in 
speaking. I would, therefore, advise all who are members of 

Vol. XL T 
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•uch societies, in the first place, to attend to the choice of their 
subjects ; that they be useful and manly, either formed on the 
* course of their studies, or on something that has relation to 
morals and taste, to action and life. In the second place, I 
would advise them to be temperate in the practice of speaking ; 
not to speak too often, nor on subjects where they are igno- 
rant or unripe ; but only, when they have proper materials for 
a discourse, and have digested and thought of the subject before- 
hand. In the third place, when they do speak, they should 
study always to keep gOod sense and persuasion in view, rather 
than an ostentation of eloquence ; and for this end I would, 
in the fourth place, repeat the advice which I g^ve in a former 
Lecture, that they should always choose that side of the ques* 
tion to which, in their own judgment, they are most inclined, ^ 
as the right and true side ; and defend it by such argunients as 
6eem to them most solid. By these means, they will take the 
best method of forming themselves gradually to a manly, cor- 
rect, and persuasive manner of speaking. 

It now only remains to inquire, of what use may the study 
of critical and rhetorical writers be for improving one in the 
practice of eloquence ? These are certainly not to be neglect- 
ed ; and yet I dare not say that much is to be expected from 
them. For professed writers on public speaking, we must look 
chiefly among the ancients. In modern times, for reasons 
which were before given, popular eloquence, as an art, has 
never been very much the object of study ; it has not the same 
powerful effects now that it had in more democratical states ; 
and therefore has not been cultivated with the same care. A- 
mong the modems, though there has been a great dojd of good 
criticism on the different kinds of writing, yet much has not 
been attempted on the subject of eloquence, or public dis- 
course ; and what has been given us of that kind, has been 
drawn mosdy from the ancients. Such a writer as Joannes 
Gerardus Vossius, who has gathered into one heap of ponder- 
ous lumber, all the trifling, as well as the useful things, that 
are to be found in the Greek and Roman writers, is enoughto 
disgust one with the study of eloquence. Among the French 
there has been more attempted, on this subject, than among 
the English. The Bishop of Cambray's writings on eloquence, 
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I before mentioned with honour. Rollin, Batteux, Crevier* 
Gibert, and several other French critics, have also written ofi 
oratory ; but though some of them may, be useful, none of 
them are so considerable as to deserve particular recommen- 
dation, 

It is to the original ancient writers that we must chiefly have 
recourse; and it is a reproach to any one, whose profession 
calls him to speak in public, to be unacquainted with them. 
In all the ancient rhetorical writers, there is, indeed, this de- 
fect, that they are too ^systematical, as I formerly showed ; they; 
aim at doing too much ; at reducing rhetoric to a complete 
and perfect art, which may even supply invention with materi- 
als on every subject ; insomuch, that otie would imagine they ex- 
pected to form an orator by rule, in as mechanical a manner as 
one would form a carpenter. Whereas-, all that can, in truthy 
be done, is to give openings for assisting and enlightening taste, 
and for pointing out to genius the course it ought to hold. 

Aristode laid the foundation for all that was afterwards writ- ' 
ten on the subject. That amazing and comprehensive genius^ 
which does honour to human nature, and which gave light 
unto so many different sciences, has investigated the principles 
of rhetoric with great penetration. Aristotle appears to .have 
been the first who took rhetoric out of the hands of the sophists, 
and introduced reasoning and good sense into the art. Some 
of the profoundest things which have been written on the pas- 
sions and manners of men, are to be found in his Treatise on 
Rhetoric ; though in this, as in all his writings, his great bre- 
vity often renders him obscure. Succeeding Greek rheto- 
ricians, m6st of whom are now lost, improved on the foun- 
dation which Aristode had laid. Two of them still remain,^ 
Demetrius Phalereus, and Dionysius of Halicamassus ; both 
write* on the construction of sentences, and deserve to be perus- 
ed ; especially Dionysius, who is a very accurate and judicious 
critic. 

I need scarcely recommend the rhetorical writings of Cicero. 
Whatever, on the subject of eloquence, pomes from so great 
an orator, must be worthy of attention. His most considerable 
work on ^is subject is that De Oratore^ in three books. None 
of Cicero's writings are more highly finished than this treatise.. 
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The dialogue is polite ; the characters are well supported, and 
the conduct of the whole is beautiful and agreeable. It is, in- 
deed, full of digressions, and his rules and observations may be 
thought sometimes too vague and general. Useful things, how- 
ever, may be learned from it ; and it is no small benefit to be 
made acquainted with Cicero's own idea of elc^quence. The 
^ Orator ad M. Brutum," is also a considerable treatise ; and, 
in general, throughout all Cicero's rhetorical works there run 
those high and sublime ideas of eloquence, which are fitted 
both for forming a just taste, and for creating that enthusiasm 
for the art, which is of the greatest consequence for tecelUng 

in it. 

But of all the ancient writers on the subject of oratory, the 
most instructive, and most useful, is Quintilian. I know few 
bdoks which abound more with good sense, and discovers at 
' greater degree of just and accurate taste, than Quintilian's In- 
stitutions. Almost all the principles of good criticism are to be 
found in them. He has digested into excellent order all the 
ancient ideas concerning rhetoric, and is, at the same time, 
himself an eloquent writer. Though some parts of his work 
contain too much of the technical and artificial system then in 
vogue, and for that reason may be thought dry and tedious, yet 
I would not advise the omitting to read any part of his institu* 
tions. To pleaders at the bar, even these technical parts may 
prove of much use. Seldom has any person, of more sound 
and distinct judgment than Quintilian, applied himself to the 
study of the art of oratory. 
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COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANCIENTS 

AND THE MODERNS..«HIstoRICAL 

WRITING. 

I HAVE now finished that part of the course which 
respected oratory, or public speaking, and which, as far a« the 
subject allowed, I have endeavoured to form into some sort of 
system. It remains, that I enter on the consideration of the 
most distinguished kinds of composition both in prose and verse, 
'and point out the principles of criticism relating to them. This 
part of the work might easily be drawn out to a ^at lengdi ; 
but I am sensible, that critical discussions, when they are pur- 
sued too far, become both triiil^g and tedious. I shall study, 
therefore, to avoid unnecessaty prolixity j and hope at Ae same 
dme, to omit nothing that is very material under the several 
heads. 

I shall follow the same method here which I have all along 
pursued, and without which, these Lectures could not be entitled 
to anj attention ; that is, I shall freely deliver my own opinion 
on every subject ; regarding authority no farther, that as it 
appears to me founded on good sense and reason. In former 
Lectures, as I have often quoted several of the ancient classics 
for their beauties, so I have also ^ sometimes, pointed out their 
defects. Hereafter I shall have occasion to do the same, when 
treating of their writings under more general heads. It may 
be fit, therefore, that, before proceeding farther, I make some 
observations on the comparative merit of the ancients and the 
modems : in order that we may be able to ascertain rationally^ 
upon what foundation that deference rests, which has so gene- 
rally been paid to the ancients. These observations are the 
' more necessary, as thi9 subject has given rise to no small con« 
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troversy in the republic of letters ; and they may, with proprie- 
ty, be made now, as they will serve to throw light on soine 
things I have afterwards to deliver, concerning different kinds 
of composition* 

It is a remarkable phenomenon, and one which has oftea 
employed the speculations of curious men, that writers and ar- 
tists, most distinguished for their parts and genius, have gene- 
rally appeared in considerable numbers at a time. Some age» 
have been remarkably barren in them ; while, at other periods, 
nature seem to hare exerted herself with a more than ordina- 
ry effort, and to have poured them forth with a profuse fertili- 
ty. Various reasons have been assigned for this. Some of 
die moral causes lie obvious ; such as favourable circumstances 
of government and df manners ; encouragement from great 
men ; emulation excited among the men of genius* But as^ 
these have been thought inadequate tothe whole effect, physic- 
al causes have been also assigned ; and the Abbe du Bos, in his> 
reflections on poetry and painting, has collected a great many 
observations on the influence which the air, the climate, and 
other such natural causes, may be supposed ta have upon genius* 
But whatever the causes be, the fact is certain, that there have 
been certain periods or ages of the world much more distin- 
guished than others, for the extraordinary productions of genius* 
Learned men have marked out four of these happy ages*.. 
The first is the Grecian age, which commenced near the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, and extended till the time of Alex- 
ander the Great ; within which period, we have Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Demost- 
henes, iEschines, Lysias, Isocrates, Pindar, iEschylus, Eurip- 
ides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Menander, Anacreon, Theo- 
critus, Lysippus, Apelles, Phidias, Praxiteles. The second, is- 
the Roman age, included nearly within the days of Julius Cae- 
sar and Augustus ; afforded us Catullus, Lucretius, Terence,, 
Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Phaedrus, Csesar, 
Cicero, Livy, Sallust, Varro, and Vitruvius. The third age 
is, that of the restoration of learning, under the Popes Julius IL 
and Leo X ; when flourished Ariosto, Tasso, Sannazarius, Vi~ 
da, MacKavel, Guicciardini, Davila, Erasmus, Paul Jovius, 
Michsd Angelo,,Raph8el, Titian. The fourth, comprehend* 
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tlie age of Louis the XIV. and Queen Anne, when flourished 
in Pinnce, Coraeille, Racine, De Retz, Moliere» Boileau, Fon- 
taine^ Baptiste Rousseau, Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, Pascal, 
JIVTalebranche, Massilion, Bruyere, Bayle, Fontenelle, Vertot ; 
and in En^and, Dryden, Pope, Addison, Prior, Swift, Pamell, 
Arbuthnot, Congreve, Otway, Young, Rowe, Atterbury, 
Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Tillotson, Temple, Boyle, Locke, 
Ne^^on, Clarke. 

When we speak comparatively of the ancients and the mo- - 
tlems, we generally mean by the ancients, such as lived in the 
two first of these periods, including also one or two who lived 
more eariy, as Homer in particular ; and by the modems, 
chos€« who flourished in the two last of these ages, including al- 
so the eminent writers down to our own times. Any com« 
parison 'between these two classes of writers, cannot be. other 
than vague and loose, as they cpmprehend so many, and of such 
different kinds and degrees of genius. But the comparison is 
generally made to turn by those who are fond of making it, 
xipon two or three of the most distinguished in each class. 
With much heat it was agitated in France^ between. Boileau 
and Mad. Dacier, on the one hand for the ancients, and Per- 
rault and La Motte, on the other, for the modems ; and it 
ivas carried to extremes on both sides. To this day, anoong 
men of taste and letters, we find a leaning to one or other side. 
A few reflections may throw light upon the subject, and en- 
able lis to discern upon what grounds we are to rest our judg- 
ment in this controversy. 

If any one, at this day, in the eighteenth century, takes upon 
him to decry the ancient classics ; if he pretends to have dis- 
covered that Homer and Virgil are poets of inconsiderable mer- 
• it, and that Demosthenes and Cicero are not great orators, we 
may boldly venture to teU such a man, that he is come too late 
with his discovery. The reputation of such writers is estab- 
lished upon a foundation too solid, to be now shaken by any 
arguments whatever j for it is established upon that almost 
universal * tast^ of mankind, proved and tried throughout 
the succession of so many ages.. Imperfections in their works 
he may indeed point out; passages that are faulty he may 
shew; for where is the human work that is perfect ?. But, 
if he attempts to discredit their works in general, or to prove 
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that the reputation which they have gadned is, on the whole, 
unjust, there is au argument against him, which is equal ta full 
demonstration* He must be in the wrong ; for human nature 
is against him. In matters of taste, such as poetry and oratory, 
to whom does the appeal lie? where is the standard? and 
where the authority of the last decision? where is it to 
be looked for, but, as I formerly shewed, in those feelings 
and sentiments that are found, on the most extensive examina- 
tion, to be the common sentiments and feelings of men i These 
have been fully consulted on this head. TIm public, the im. 
{irejudiced public, has been tried and appealed to for many cen- 
turies, smd throughout almost all civilized nations. It haa pro- 
noimced its verdict ; it has given ittf sanction to those writers ^ 
and from this tribunal there lies no farther appeal. 

In matters of mere reasoning, the world may be long in an 
error ; and may be convinced of the error by str<Higer reason^ 
ihgs, when produced. Positions that depend upon science, 
upon knowledge, and matters o£ .fact, may be overturned ac- 
cording as science and knowledge are enlarged, and new matters 
of fact are brought to light. For this reason, a sty stem of phi« 
losophy receives no sufficient sanction from its antiquity, or 
long currency. The world, as it grows older, may be justly 
expected to become, if not wiser, at least m»re knowing ; and 
supposing it doubtful whether Aristode, or Newton, were the 
greater genius, yet Newton's philosophy may prevail over 
Aristotle's by means of later discoveries, to which Aristode was 
a/Stranger. But nothbg of this kind holds as to matters of 
taste ; which depend not on the progress of knowledge and 
science, but upon sentiment and feeling. It is in vain to think 
of undeceiving mankind, with respect to errors committed 
here, as in philosophy. For the universal feeling of mankind 
is the natural feeling ; and because it is the natural, it is, for 
that reason, the right feeling.^ The reputation of the Iliad and 
the iEnied must therefore stand upon sure ground, becaijuse it 
has stood so long; though that of the Aristotelian or Platonic 
philosophy, every one is at liberty to call in question. 

It is in vain also to allege, tliat the reputation of the ancient 
poets, and orators, is owing to authority, to pedantry, and to 
the prejudices of education^ transmitted from age to ag» 
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These, it is trae, are the authors put into our hands at schoola 
and colleges, and by that means we have now an early prepos- 
session in their favour ; but how came they to gain the posses- 
sion of colleges and schools i Plainly, by the high fame which 
tlicse authors had among their own cotemporaries. For. the 
Cahreek and Latin were not always dead languages* There was 
ai'time when Homer, and Virgil, and Horace, were viewed in 
the same light as we now view Dryden, Pope, and Addison. 
It is not to commentators and universities, that the classics 
are indebted for their fame. They became classics and school- 
bcx>ks, in consequence of the high admiration which was paid 
them by the best judges in their own country and nadon. As 
esirly as the days of Juvenal, who wrote under the reign of 
JDomiuan, we find Virgil and Horace become the standard 
books in the education of youth. 

Qoot tubant pocri, cum totut decolor estct 

FfaMcnt, & bsreret nlgro fnligo Mtfonl. 8at. 7.* 

From this general principle»then, of the reputation of the great 
ancient classics being so early, so lasting, so universal, among 
all the most polished nations, we mayjustly and boldly infer 
that their reputation cannot be wholly unjust, but must have a 
solid foundation in the merit of their writings. 

L.et us guard, however, against a blind and implicit venera- 
tion for the ancients in every thing. I have opened the general 
principle, which must go far in instimting a fair comparison 
between them and the modems. Whatever superiority the 
ancients may have had in point of genius, yet in aU arts, where 
the natural progress of knowledge has had room to produce, 
any considerable effects, the modems cannot but have some 
advantage. The world may, in certain respects, be considered 
as a person, who must needs gain somewhat by advancing 
in years. Its improvements have not, I confess, been always 
in proportion to die centuries that have passed over it ; for, 
during the course of some ages, it has sunk as into a to0 

* H Then tbos art bound to tmell, on either hand. 
At many ttinklnf lamps, as iclioolboyt tuad.. 
When Horace could not read in his own s«IIy*d book, 
And Virgil's sacred page was all besmear'd wlthsmokc-*^ 

DSTISK^ 

Vol. IL U 
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IdSuargf. Yet, vdicn rauMd from that UAmrgfy it has gene^ 
raUjr been able to avail itself^niore or leaa, of former discoveries. 
At intervals, there arose aome faiq^py genius, who could both 
improve on what had gone befcx-e, and invent something new* 
With the advantage of a proper stock of materials, an inferior 
genius can make greater progress, than a mudv w^^perior one, to 
whom these matenala are wanting. 

Hence, in natural philosophy, astranony^ chymistry» smd 

odier sciences that depend on an extensive knowledge and ob* 

servation of facts, modem philosopheis have an imqoestionaUe 

siJ4»eriority over the ancient* I am inclined a|so to think, dut 

in matters of pnre masoning, diere is more jarecision among 

the modems, than sn some instances diere was among the 

ancseats ; owing perhips to a more extensive literary intereoorse^ 

which has improved and sharpened the £M:ukies of men» In 

some studies too, that relate to taste and fine vrritbg, which is 

our o^ect, the progress of society must, in equi^i be admitted 

to have given us some advantages. For instance, in history ^ 

there is certainly more political knowledge in several European 

nations at present, than there was in ancient Greece and Rome. 

We are better acqusdnted with the nature of government, 

because we have seen it under a greater variety of forms and 

revolutions. Th^ world is more laid open than it was in for-^ 

mer times ; commerce is greatly enlarged > more countries are 

civilized j posts are every where established j intercourse is be<r 

come morq easy ; and the knowledge of facts, by consequence, 

more attainable. All these ^e great advantages to historians ; 

of which, in some measure, as 1 shall afterward shew, diey have 

availed themselves. In the more complex*^ kinds of poetry, 

likewise, we may have gained somewhat, perhaps, in point of 

regularity and accuracy. In dramaidc perforinances, having the 

advantage of the ancient models, we may be allowed to have 

made some improvements, in the variety of die characters, the 

conduct of the plot, attentions to probability, and to decorums. 

^These seem to me the chief points of superiority we can 

plead above the ancients. Neither do ibey extend as far as 

might be imagined at first view. For if the strength of genius 

be on one side, it wiH go far, in works of taste at least, to 

counterbalance all the artificial improvements which can be 
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niade by greater knowledge and correctness* To return to 
our compariaon of die Bg& of the worid with that of a man'; 
it may be said^^not altogether without reason, that if the ad^^ 
vancing age of the world bring along widi it more science and 
more refinement^ there belongs however^ to its jearlier periods, 
i^ore vigour, more fire, mcn'e enthusiasm of genius* This ap^ 
pears indeed to form the characteristical difference betweei| 
' the ancient poets, orators, and historians, compared with the 
modem. Among the ancients, we find higlier conceptions, 
{greater simplicity, more origins^ fancy* Among the modems, 
s o met i mes more art and correctness, but feebler exertions of 
genius. But, tbough diis be in general a mark of distinction 
between the ancients and modems, yet, like all general obser- 
vations, it must be understood with some exceptions ; for in 
point of poetical &fe and original genius, Milton and Shake- 
speare are infenor to no po^s in any age. 

It is proper to observe, that there were some circumstsmces 
in ancient times, very favourable to those uncommon efforts pf 
genius which 'were then exc^rted* Learning was a much more 
rare and singular attadnment in the earlier ages, ddan it is at 
present* It was not to schools and universities that the persons 
^plied, who sought to distinguish themselves. They had not 
this easy recourse. They travelled for their improvement into 
distant countries, to Egypt^ and to the east. They inquired 
after all the monuments ot learning there. They conversed 
with priests, philosophers, poets, with all who had acquired 
any distinguished fame* They returned to their own country 
full of the discoveries which they had made, and fired by the 
new and uncommon objects which they had seen. Their 
knowledge and improvements cost them more labour, raised in 
diem more enthusiasm, were attended with higher rewards and 
honours, than in modem days. Fewer had the means and op* 
p6rtunities of distinguishing themselves, than now ; but such 
as did distinguish themsdves, were sure of acquiring that fame, 
and even veneration, which is, of all other rewards, the great- 
est incentive to genius* Herodotus read his history to all 
Greece assembled at the Olympic games, and was puMicly 
crowned. In the Peloponnesian war, when the Athenian army 
was defeated in Sicily^ and the prisoners were ordered to bet 
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put to death, such of them as could repeat any verses of Eu- 
ripides were saved, from honour to that poet, who Was a citi- 
zen of Athens* These were testimonies of public regard, far 
beyond what modem manners confer upon genius. 

In our times, good writing is considered'as an attainment, 
neither so difficult, nor so high and meritorious. 

Scrlbimnt Indocti, doctl^Ci PoCmtts pauiai.* 

We write much more supinely, and at our ease, than the an« 
cients. To excel, is becdme a much less considerable object* 
Less effort, less exertion is required, because we have many more 
assistances than they* Printing has rendered M books common^ 
and easy to be had. Education for any of the learned profes- 
aions can be carried on without much troubkt. * Hence a medi- 
ocrity of genius is spread over alL But to rise beyoiid that, 
and to overtop the crowd, is given to few* The multitude of 
assistances which we have for all kinds of composidon, in the 
opinion of Sir William Temple, a very competent judge, rather 
dejHTesses, than favours, the exerdons of native genius. ^ It is. 
very possible," says that ingenious author, in his essay on the 
ancients and moderns, ^ that men may lose rather than gain by 
these ; may lessen the force of their own genius, by forming 
it upon that of others ; may have less knowledge, of their 
own, for contenting themselves with that of tfaosfe before 
them. So a man that only translates, shall never be a poet ; 
ao people that trust to others' charity, rather thai^ their own 
industry, will be always poor. Who can tell,'' he adds^ 
<^ Whether learning may not even weaken invention, in a man , 
that has great advantages from nature ? Whether the weight 
and number of so many other men's thoughts and noticms 
may not suppress his own ; as heaping on wood sometimes 
suppresses a litde spark, that would otherwise have grown 
into a flame i The strength of mind, as well as of body^ 
gix>ws more from the warmth of exercise^ than of clothes ; 
^ nay, too much of this foreign heat, rather makes men faint, 
and their constitutions weaker than they would be without 
th^m." 

• •« Now every dcspVate blockhead dar«8 to write; 

Vene ii fbt trade of er'ry Uiiag wh$hir Fa4Mcti. 
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From whatever cause it happens, so it is, that among some 
of the ancient writers, we must look for the highest models iof 
most of the kinds of elegant composition. For accurate think- 
ing and enlarged ideas, in several parts of philosophy, to the 
modems we ought chiefly to have recourse. Of correct and 
j6nished writing in some works of taste, they may afford useful 
patterns r but for all that belongs to original genius to 
spirited, masterly, and high execution, our best and most hap- 
py ideas are/ generally speaking, drawn from the ancients. 
In epic poetry, for instance, Homer and Virgil, to this day, 
stand not within many degrees of any rival. Orators, such 
as Cicero and Demosthenes, we have none. In history, not- 
withstanding some defects, which I am afterwards to mention 
in the ancient historical plans, it may be safely asserted, that 
we have no such historical narration, so elegant, picturesque, 
so animated, and interesting as that of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus, and Sallust. Although the conduct 
of the drama may be admitted to have received some improve- 
ments, yet for poetry and sentiment we have nothing to equal 
Sophocles and Euripides ; nor any dialogue in comedy, that 
comes 42p to the correct, graceful, and elegant simplicity of 
Terence. We have no such love elegies as those of Tibullus ; 
no^uch pastorals as some of Theocvitus^s ; and for lyric poetry, 
Horace stands quite unrivadled. The name of Horace cannot 
be mentioned without a particular encomium. That *^ Cu- 
riosa Felicitas,'' which Petrbnius has remarked in his expression; ' 
the sweetness, elegance, and spirit of many of his odes, the 
thorough knowledge of the world, the excellent sentiments, 
and natural easy manner which distinguish his satires and epis- 
tles, all contribute to render him one of those very few authors 
whom one never tires of reading ; and from whom alone, 
were every other monument destroyed, we should be led to 
form a very high idea of the taste and genius of the Augus- 
tan age. 

To all such then, as wish to form their taste, and nourish 
their genius, let me warmly recommend the assiduous study of 
the ancient classics, both Greek and Roman. 

Noctnnui verMte suoitt, verute dlBrm.* 
* ^ Rcid tkem by day, sod iti^y tbena by nisbt** Fsak cii . 
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/Without a considerable acquaintance with them, no man 
can be reckoned a polite scholar ; and . he will want many 
assistances for writing and speaking well^ which the knowledge 
of such authors would afford him. Any one has great reason 
to suspect hitf own taste, who receives litde or no pleasure 
from the perusal of writings, which so many ages and nations 
have consented in holding up as objects of admiration* And 
I am persuaded, it will be found, that in proportion as the an- 
<:ients are generally studied and admired, or are unknown and 
disregarded in any country, good taste and good composition 
will flourish, or decline. They are commonly none but the 
ignorant or superficial, who imdervalue them. 

At the same time, a just and high regard for the prime wri- 
ters of antiquity is to be always distinguished, from diat con- 
tempt of every tiling that is modem, and that blind veneration 
for all that has been written in Greek or Latin, which bekMigs 
only to pedants* Among the Greek and Roman auth<H^, some 
assuredly deserve much higher regard thaa others ; nay, some 
are of no great value. Even the best of them lie open occasions- 
ally to just censure ; for to no human performance is it given 
to be absolutely perfect. We may, we ought therefore to read 
them with a distinguishing eye^ so as fo propose for imitation 
tiieir beauties only ; and it is perfecdy consistent with just and 
candid criticism, to find fault witb parts, while, at the same 
time, it admires the whole. 

After these reflections on the ancients and modems, I i»x>- 
eeed to a critical examination of the most distinguished kinds 
of composition, and the characters of those writers who have 
excelled in tiiem, wlrether modem or ancient. 

The most general division of the different kinds of composi- 
tion Is, in those written in prose, and those written in verse % 
which certainly require to be separately considered, because 
subject to separate laws. I begin^ as is most natural, with 
writings in prose. Of orations, or public discourses of all 
kinds, I have already treated folly. The remaining species of 
'prose compositions, which assume any such regular form, as 
tp fall under the cognizance of criticism, seem to be chiefly 
these : historical writing, philosophical writing, epistolary 
writing, and fictitious history. Historical composition shall 
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be first considered ; ^md, as it is an object of dignitjr, I pur* 
' pose to treat of it at some length. 

As it is the office of an orator to persuade^ it is that of aa 
' historian to record trudi fior the instrucdon of mankind. 
This is the proper object and end of history, from which may 
be deduced mai^ of the laws i^elating to it ; and if this object 
were always kept in view, it would prevent many of tht 
errors into' which persons are apt to fall, concerning this 
species of composition* As the primary end of history is to 
record troth, impartiality, fidelity, and accuracy, are tfaie fun* 
damental qualities of an historim. He must neither be a pane- 
gyrist, nor a satiric He must not enter into faction, nor 
give scq>e to affection : but, contem{dating past events and cha* 
racters with a cool and dispassionate eye, muat present to his 
readers a faithful copy of human nature* 

A.t iflie same time, it is not every record of facts, however 

I true^ that is entided to die name of history ; but such a record 

as ea^es us to apply the transactions of former ages for out 

own instruotioB. Hie facts ought to be momentous and im« 

portant: represented in connexion with their causes; traced 

to their effects; and unfolded in clear and distinct order. 

J^or wisdom is the great end of history* It is designed to supply 

the want of experience* Though it enforce not its instruc* 

tioas, with the same authority, yet it furnishes us with a greater 

variety of instructions, than it is possU>le for experience to a& 

ford, in the course of the longest life* I^s object is to enlarge 

our views of the human character, and to give f uU exercise to 

our judgment on human affairs. It must not therefore be a tale, 

calculated to please only, and addressed to the fiincy* Gravi^ 

and dignity are essential characteristics of history ; no light 

ornaments are to be employed, no flippancy of style, no quaint* 

ness of wit* But the writer must sustain the character of a 

wise man, writing for the instruction of posterity ; one who 

has studied to inform himself well, who has pondered his sub* 

ject widi eare, and addresses himself to our judgment, rath* 

er than our imagination* Not that this is inconsistent with 

ornamented and spirited narration* History admits of much 

[ liig^ ornament and elegance j but the ornament must be aU 
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ways consistent with dignity ; they should not appear tx> be 
sought after ; but to rise naturally from a mind animated by 
the events which it records. 

Histprical composition is understood to comprehend under 
it, annals, memoirs, lives. But these are its inferior subordi* 
nate species ; on which I shall hereafter make some reflectioos, 
when I shall have first considered what belongs to a regofaar' 
and legitimate work of history. Such a work is chiefly of two 
kinds, eitherthe entire history of some state or kingdom through 
its different revolutions, such as Livy's Roman History ; or 
the history of some one great event, or iome portion or period 
of time which may be considered as making a whole by itself; 
such as, Thucydides's History of the Peloponnesian war. Da* 
Vila's History of the civil wars of France, or Clarendon's of 
those of England. 

In the conduct and managementof his subject, the first at« 
tention requbite to an historian, is to give it as much unity 
as possible ; that is, his history should not ccHisist of separate 
unconnected parts merely, but should be bound together by 
«ome connecting principle, which shall make the impression on 
the mind of something that is one, whole and entire. It is incon- 
ceivable how great an effect this, when happily executed, has 
uponareader,anditis surprisingthat some able writers of history 
have not attended to it more* Whether pleasure or instructioa 
be the end sought by the study of history, either of them is 
eqoyed to much greater.advantage, when the mind has always 
before it the progress of some one great plan or system of 
actions f when there is some point br centre, to which we can 
refer the various facts related by the historian. 

In general histories, which record die affairs of a whole nadon 
or empire throughout several ages, this unity, I confess, must be 
more imperfect. Yet even there, some degree of it can be 
preserved by a skilful writer. For though the whole, taken to- 
gether, be very complex, yet the great constituent parts of it, 
form so many subordinate wholes, when taken by themselves ; 
each of whiqh can be treated both as complete within itself, 
and as connected with what goes before and follows^ In the 
hrstor)', of a monarchy, for instance, every reign should have 
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Its own unity ; a beginning, a middle, and an end to the system 
<»£ affairs ; while, at ''the same time, we are taught to discern 
iiow that system of affairs rose from the preceding, and 
how it is inserted into what follows We should be able to 
trace all the secret links of the chain, which binds together 
remote, and seemingly unconnected events. In some kingdoms 
of Europe, it was the plan of many succeeding princes to re- 
duce the power of their nobles ; and during several reigns, 
most of the leading actions had a reference to this end. In 
other states, the rising power of the commons, influenced for 
a tract of time the course and connexion of public affairs. 
Among the Romans, the leading principle was a gradual exten* 
sion of conquest, and the attainment of universal empire. The 
continued increase of their power, advancing towards this end 
from small beginnings, and by a sort of regular progressive 
plan, furnished to Livy a happy subject for historical unity, in 
the midst of a great variety of transactions. ' 

Of all the ancient general historians, the one who had the 
most exact idea of this quality of historical composition, though, 
in other respects, not an elegant writer, is Polybius. This 
appears from the account he gives of his o\m plan in the be- 
ginning of his third book ; observing that the subject of which 
iie had undertaken to write, is, throughout the whole of it, one 
action, one gredt spectacle ; how, and by what causes, all the 
parts of the habitable world became subject to the Roman 
Empire. ** This action," says he, ** is distinct in its beginning, 
determined in its duration, and clear in its final accomplish- 
ment ; therefore, I think it of use, to give a general view 
beforehand, of the chief constituent parts which makes up 
this whole." In another place» he congratulates himself on 
his good fortune, in having a subject for history, which allow- 
ed such variety of parts to be united under one view ; remark- 
ing, that before this period, the affairs of the world were scat- 
tered, and without connexion ; whereas, in the times of which 
he writes, all the great transactions of the world tended and 
verged to one point, and were capable of being considered as 
parts of one system. Whereupon he adds several very judi- 
cious observations, concerning the usefulness of writing history 
Vol. II. W 
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upon sudxacomprehensive, and connected plan; comparixig 
the imperfect degree of knowledge^ which is afforded by par- 
ticular facts without general views, to the imperfect idea which 
one would entertain of an animal, who had beheld its separate 
parts only, without having ever seen its entire form and struc- 
ture.* 

Such as write the history of some particular great transac- 
tion, as confine themselves to one arra, or one portion of the 
jiiistory of a nation, have so great advantages for preserving his- 
torical unity, that they are inexcusable if they fail in it% 
Sallust's Histories of the Catilinarian and Jugurthine wars^ 
Xenophon's Cyropocdia, and his Retreat of the Ten Thousand^ 
are instances of particular histories, where the unity of histori- 
cal object is perfectly well maintained* Thucydides, other- 
wise a writer of great strength and dignity, has failed much^ 
in this article, in his history of the Peloponnesian war* No 
one great object is properly pursued, and kept in view ; but 

* his narration is cut down into small pieces ^ his history is di- 
vided by summers and winters f and we are every now and then 

leaving transactions unfinished, and are hurried from place to 
place, from Athens to Sicily, from thence to Peloponnesus, to 
Corcyra, to Mitylene, that we may be told of what is going out 
in all these places. We have a great many disjointed parts and 

' scattered limbs, which with difficulty we collect into one body i^ 
and through this fault>^ distribution and management of his 
subject, that judicious historian becomes more tiresome,, and 
less agreeable than he would otherwise be. For these reasons 

ii Uf h riu^ if4/^v^6v tutt %tftXt% riVf&«To$ yt'$b%bf^i^nfftpk%^m r# 

ivT^Z rov ^««v KAi »«AA«f);(. it yec^ rr$ uvrixt^ hmXa cvvhi^ »«« 
tsMict ttv^ti i^f^yetTUfcti^i rov ^ft"**, rat re t^ti h rn rni ^'^X^^ 

•T/u,«i irtcvTMi uvr66% o/JLoXoXiTUt ho T$ K«i Atttf )rttA»r<« r«^ uXn0iUt, 
mvtXti7fof^6 irf69r6(f »a) ^u^etvXnTfof roi^ ivtt^mrTovrif 90*«y* 
iiv6tett fch y«f A«/3fi» atto /ete^ot/^ rwv «>.*>» hffct^f, e^n4/4,iif ^ 
Ktii yfdfcitf ir^tKV tX^sif uS'uieiTou ho TctfttiiSt i3^;g»7' 90f4.iu9i^ 
rvf4,^ti\>iST4x9 rnf Kurei Atff«« U^^Uf vp»f t^i "rSt oA«f Ipuictt^imm 
J K«i «-/$<f. tK jK-ff Toiyr rii avmrtut w^^t «AA«A« o't»^?rAd»jf'{ ««* 
^m^ttiiviofi, trt^ eft.9tcri{Joi xui hx^o^Zi /Aof^i it rti i^litotro It 

iV«c'«« ?i»fittu PoLYB, Histor* Prim. 
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he is severely censured by one of the best .critics of antiquity, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus** 

The historian must not indeed neglect chro'nologtcal order, 
with a view to render his narration agreeable* He must give 
a distinct account of the dates, and of the coincidence of facts. 
But he is not under the necessity of breaking off always in the 
middle of transactions, in order to inform us of what was hap* 
pening elsewhere at the same time* He discovers no art, if he 
cannot form some connexion among the affairs which he re- 
lates, so as to introduce them in a proper train. He will soon 
lire the reader, if he goes on recording, in strict chronological 
order, a multitude of separate transactions, connected by noth<« 
ing else, but their happening at the same time. 

Though the history of Herodotus be of greater compass than 
that of Thucydides, and comprehend a much greater variety 
of dissimilar parts, he has been more fortunate in joining them 
together ; and digesting them into order. Hence he is a more 

* Tbe censure which Dioaysius passes upon Thncydldes, is, in le^eral article*, 
carried too fan He blames him for the choice of his subject, as not sufficiently . 
splendid and agreeable, and as abounding too much in crimes and melancholy 
events, on which he observes that Thucydides loves to dwell. He is partial to 
Herodotu9, whom, both for the choice and the conduct of bis subject, be prefers 
to the other Historian. It is true, that the subject of Thucydides wants the gaie- 
ty and splendour of that of Herodotus ; but it is not deficient in dignity. The 
Feloponnesian war was the contest between two great rival powers, the Athe* 
filan and Lacedemonian states, for the empire of Greece, Herodotus loves to 
dwell on prosperous incidents, and retains somewhat of the amusing manner of 
the ancient poetical historians, but Herodotus wrote to the imagination. Thucy- ~ 
dides writes to the understanding. He was a grave reflecting man, weU acquaint- 
ed #ith hum^ life ; and the melancholy events and catastrophes which he re- 
cords, are often both the most interesting parts of history, and the most improv- 
ing to the heart. 

The critic's observations on the faulty distribution which Thucydides makes 
of his subject are better founded, and his preference of Herodotus, in this re- 
spect, is not unjust.— ©otf«f^ii'« fttf T»tf >^f «y«i$ «k9A9i/^«», *H^« J^#7«« 

^vrTmptCKcXovhreq. 7«AA«y yttf i6«t« rs tfvrs fitp^f koh ;^f/^ivy«- 

>it?rtff^ trgpm tt^ftrtti r^f xecrtt rs »vT$^efoi ««< X''/*'^** yiyvoftt- 
fm» •3rA#y4Vittftf« ^ %ctBetwtp uxtiy x»t ^vo-xttKen r«K ^nX^vf^tfA^ 

lFtCftUl9X6v60VfAn, 'ZVfS.^t^nKt BoVXvhh fAtaf VXt^tTif A«i3d»7* 

sr«AA« votisvMt f«>gpn rm if cttfut, ' Hfohnt h r«$ jr«AA«$ K»t «vhp 
itoKvitti vircito'io' flrfsfiAsftfi'A'j v'vft.piiftf f» cafAa wiTrtmictfeti,'^ 
I "With regard to style, Dionysius gives Thucydides the just praise of energy and 
brevity ; but censures him, on many occasions, not without reason, for harsh and 
«b«cui« ezprcMion, deficient in smoothness a^d easd. 
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pleasing writer, and gives a stronger impression of his subject; 
though in judgment and accuracy, much inferior to Thucy- 
dides. With digressions and episodes be abounds ; but when 
these have any connesdon with the main subject, and are m* 
•erted professedly as episodes, the unity of the whole is less vio- 
lated by them, than by a broken and scattered narration of the 
principal story. Among the modems, the President Thuanus 
has, by attempting to make the history of his own times too 
comprehensive fallen into the same error, of loading the reader 
with a great variety of unconnected facts, going on together in 
diiferent parts of the world : an historian otherwise of great 
probity, candour, and excellent understanding ; but through this 
want of unity, more tedious, and less interesting than he would 
otherwise have bsen* 
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^JISTORICAL WRITING. 

AFTER making some observations on the controvcp- 

%y "which has been often carried on concerning the comparsf* 

tive merit of the ancients and the modems, I entered, in the 

last Lecture, on the consideration of historical writing. The 

general idea of history is, a record of truth for the instruction 

of mankind. Hence arise the primary qualities required in a 

good historian, impartiality, fidelity, gravity, and dignity. 

What I principally considered, was the unity which belongs to 

this sort of composition ; the nature of which I have endea- 

Toured to explain. , 

I proceed next to observe, that in order to fulfil the end of 
history, the Author must study to trace to their springs the 
actions and events which he records. Two things are especial- 
ly necessary for his doing this successfully ; a thorough ac- 
quaintance with human nature, and political knowledge, or 
acquaintance with government. The former is necessary to 
account for the conduct of individuals, and to give just views 
of their character ; the latter, to account for the revolutions o^ 
government, and the operation of political causes on public af- 
fairs. Both must concur, in order to form a compleat instruc* 
tive historian. 

With regard the latter article, political knowledge, th# 
ancient writers wanted some advantages which the moderns en. 
joy ; from whom, upon that account, we have a title to expect 
more accurate and precise information. The world, as I for- 
merly hinted, was more shut up in ancient times, than it is now ; 
there was then less communication among neighbouring states, 
and by consequence, less knowledge of one another's affairs ; 
90 intercourse by established posts, or by ambassadors resident 
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at distant courts. The knowledge, and materials of -^the an- 
cient historians, were thereby more limited and circumscribed ; 
and it is to be observed too, that they wrote for their own 
countrymen only; they had no idea of writing for the instruc- 
tion of foreigners, whom they despised, or of the world in 
general ; and hence, they are less attentive to convey all that 
knowledge with regard to domestic policy, which we, in distant 
times, would desire to have learned from them* Perhaps, also, 
though in ancient ages men were abundantly animated with 
• the love of liberty, yet the full extent of the influence of gov- 
ernment, and of political causes, was not then so thoroughly 
scrutinizled, as it has been in modern times ; when a longer ex- 
perience of all the different modes of government, has rendered 
men more enlightened and intelligent, with respect to public 
affairs. 

To these reasons it is owing, that though the ancient his- 
torians set before us the particular facts which they relate, in 
fL very distinct and beautiful manner, yet sometimes they do 
not give us a clear view of all the political causes, which affect- " 
cd the situation o£ affairs of which they treat. From the Greek 
historians, we are able to form but an imperfect notion of the 
strength, the wealth, and the revenues of the different Grecian 
states ; of the causes of several of those revolutions that happen- 
ed in their government; or of their separate connexions and 
interfering interests. In writing the history of the Romans, 
Livy hiad surely the most ample field for displaying political 
knowledge conceirning the rise of their greatness, and the ad- 
vantages or defects of their government. Yet the instruction 
in these important articles, which he affords^ is not considera- 
ble. An elegant writer he is, and a beautiful relater of facts, 
if ever there was one ; but by no means distinguished for pro- 
foundness of penetration. Sallust, when writing the history 
of a conspiracy against the government, which ought to have 
Been altogether a political history, has evidendy attended more 
to the elegance of narration, and the painting of characters, 
than to the unfolding of secret causes and springs. Instead of 
that complete information, which we would naturally have ex- 
pected from him of the state of parties in Rome, and of that 
particular juncture of affairs, which enabled so desperate a 
profligate as Catiline to become so formidable to government^ 
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he has given ua little more than a general declamatory account 
of the luxury and corruption of manuera in that age, compared 
with the simplicity of forme.r times. 

I by no means, however, mean to censure all the ancient 
historians as defective in political information^ No historians 
can be more instructive thanThucydides, Polybius, and Tacitus* 
Thucydides is grave, intelligent^ and judicious ; always attentive 
to give very exact information concerning every operation which 
he relates ; and to shew the advantages or disadvantages of ev- 
ery plan that was proposed, j\nd every measure that was pur- 
sued. Polybius excels in comprehensive political views, in 
penetration into great systems, and in his profound and dis- 
tinct knowledge of all military affairs* Tacitus is eminent for 
his knowledge of the human heart ; is sentimental and refined 
in a hi]^ degree ; conveys much instruction with respect to 
political matters, but more with respect to human nature. 

But when we demand from the historian profound and in- 
atructive views of his subject, it is not meant that he should 
be frequently interrupting the course of his history, with his 
own reflections and speculations* He should give us all the 
information that is necessary for our fully understanding tho 
affairs which he records* He should make us acquainted with 
the political constitution, the force, the revenues, the internal 
state of the country of whi<;h he writes j and with its interests 
and connexions in respect of neighbouring countries. He 
should place us, as on an elevated station, whence we may 
have an extensive prospect of all the causes that co-operate in 
bringing forward the events tVhich are related. But having 
put into our hands all the proper materials for judgment, he 
should not be too prodigal of his own opinions and reason- 
ings. When an historian is much given to dissertation, and 
is ready to philosophise and speculate on all that he records^ 
a suspicion naturally arises, that he will be in hazard of adapt- 
ing his narrative of facts to favour some system which he has 
formed to himself. It is rather by fair and judicious narration 
that history should instruct us, than by delivering instruction 
in an avowed and direct manner* On sopae accasions when 
doubtful points require to be scrutinized, or when some great 
event is in agitation, concerning the causes or circumstances 
of which mankind have been much divided, the narrative may 
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be alloived to stand still for a litde ; the historian may appear, 
and may with propriety enter into some weighty discussion» 
But he must take care not to cloy his readers with sucli discus- 
sions, by repeating them too often. 

When obsen'^ations are to be made concerning human nature 
in general, or the peculiarities of certain characters, if the bis- | 
torian can artfully incorporate such observations with his nar- 
rative, they will have a better effect than when they Are deli- | 
vered as formal detached reflections. For instance ; in the 
life of Agricola, Tacitus, speaking of Domitian^s treatment o{ 
Agricola, makes this observation , " Proprium humani ingenii 
est, odisse quem laeseris.*'* The observation is just and wefl 
applied $ but the form in which it stands, is abstract and phi- 
losophical* A thought of the same kind has a finer effect 
dsewhere in the same historian, when speaking of the jea- 
lousies which Germanicus knew to be entertained against him 
by Livia and Tiberius : " Anxius,*' says he, *' occultis in se pa- 
trui aviaeque odiis, quorum causs acriores quia iniqus."t 
Here a profound moral observation is made ; but it is made 
without appearing to mak& it in form ; it is introduced as a 
part of the narration, in assigning a reason for the anxiety of 
Germanicus. We have another instance of the same kind, in 
the account which he gives of a mutiny raised against Rufus, 
who was a " Prafectus Castrorum," on account of the severe 
labour which he imposed on the soldiers. *' Quippe Rufiis, 
diu manipularis, dein centurio mox castris prasefectus, anti- 
quam duramque militiam revocabat, vetus operis & laboris, 
et eo immitior quia toleraverat."J There was room for 
turning this into a general observation, that they who have 
been educated and hardened in toils, are commonly found to be 
the most severe in requiring the like toils from others. But the 
xpanner in which Tacitus introduces this sentiment, as a stroke 
in the character of Rufus, gives it much more life and spirit 

* « It belongs to haman nature, to hate the man whom yon have injurtd/' 

f ** Uneasy in bis mind, on aceour tof the concealed hatred entertained againit 
him by his uncle and grandmother, which was the more bitteri because tte 
cmufce of it was unjasc.*' 

\ *< For Rufus. who had long been a common soldiert afterwanls a ccnturiDOi 
and at length a general officer, restored the severe military dtscipliae of ancient 
times Grown old amidst toils and labuut s he was more rigid in impoiiog tiieffl> 
because he had been accuttomcd to bear them." . , ,. w . . ,^ 
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Xhis historian has a particular talent of intermixing^after this 
manner, with the course of his narrative, many striking senti- 
ments and useful observations. 

X.et us next procc^ed to consider the proper qualities of his- 
torical narration* It is obvious, that on the manner of narra- 
tion much must depend, as the first notion of history is the recital 
of paat^facts ; and how much one mode of recital may be prefer- 
able to another we shall soon be convinced, by thinking of the 
different eiFects, which the same story, when told by two differ- 
ent persons, is found to produce. 

Xhe first virtue of historical narration, is clearness, order^ 
and due connexion* To attain this, the historian must be com- 
pletely master of his subject j be must see the whole as at one 
view ; and comprehend the chain and dependence of all its parts, 
^ that he may introduce every thing in its proper place ; that he 
may lead ns smoothly along the track of affairs which are re- 
coivded, and may always g^ye us the satisfaction of seeing how 
one event arises out of another. Without this, there can be 
neither pleasure nor instruction, in reading history. Much for 
this end will depend on the observance of that unity in the gen- 
eral plan and conduct, which, in the preceding Lecture, I re- 
commeodedi Much too will depend on the proper manage- 
ment of transitions, which forms one of the chief ornaments of 
this kind of writing, and 13 one- of die most diflSicult in execu* 
tion. Nothing tries an historian's abilities more, than so to lay 
his train beforehand, as to make us pass naturally and agreea- 
bly from one part of his subject to another ; to employ no 
clumsy and awkward junctures ; and to contrive ways and 
means of forming some union among transactions, which seem 
to be most widely separated from one another. 

In the next place, as history is a very dignified species of 
composition, gravity must always be maintained in the narra- 
tion. There must be no meanness nor vulgarity in the style ; 
no quaint nor colloquial phrases ; no sdFectation of pertness^ 
or of wit. The smart, or the sneering manner of telling a 
^ story^ is inconsistent with the historical character. I do not 
say, that an historian is never to let himself down. He may 
sometimes do it with propriety, in order to diversify the strain 
of his narration, which, if it be perfectly uniform, is apt to 
become tiresome. But he should be careful never to descend 
Vol. II. X , V 
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too far ; and on occasions where a light or ludicrous anecdote 
is proper to be recorded, it is generally better to throw it into 
a note, than to hazard becombg too familiar, by introducing 
it into the body of the work. 

But an historian may possess these qualities of being perspi- 
cuous, distinct, alid grave, and may notwithstanding be a dull 
writer ; in which case, we shall reap little benefit from his la- 
bours ; or, most probably, we shall soon give over to read him 
at all. He must therefore study to render his narration inter- 
esting ; which is the quality that chieflytdistinguishes a writer 
of genius and eloquence. 

Two things are especially conducive to this ; the first is, a 
just medium in the conduct of narration, between a rapid or 
crowded recital of facts, and a prolix detaiL The former 
embarrasses, and the latter tires us. An historian that would 
interest us, must know when to be concise, and where he 
ought to enlarge ; passing concisely over slight and ummportant 
events, but dwelling on such as are striking and considerable 
in their nature, or pregnant with consequences; preparmg 
beforehand our attention to them, and bringing them forth 
into the most full and conspicuous light. The next thing he 
must attend to, is a proper selection of the circumstances be- 
longing to those events, which he chooses to relate fully«f 
General facts make a slight iryipression on the miiid. It is by 
means of circumstances and particulars properly chosen, that 
a narration becomes interesting and affecting to the reader. 
These give life, body, and colouring to the recital of facts, 
and enable lis to behold them as present, and passing before 
our eyes. It is this employment of circumstances, in narra* 
tion, that is properly termed historical painting. 

In all these virtues of narration, particularly in this last of 
picturesque descriptive narration, several of the ancient histo- 
rians eminently excel. Hence, the pleasure that is found" in 
reading Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Sallust, and 
Tacitus. They ^re all conspicuous for the art of narration. 
Herodotus is, at aH times, an agreeable writer, and relates ev- 
ery thing with that naivete and simplicity of manner, which 
never fails to interest the reader. Though the manner of 
Thucydides be more dry and harsh, yet, on great occasions, as 
tvhenhc is giving an account of the plague of Athens, the 
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siege of Platasa, the sedition' in Corcyra, the defeat of the 
Athenians in Sicily^ he displays a very strong and masterly 
power of description* Xenophon's Cyropcedia, and his Anaba- 
sis, or retreat of the Ten Thousand, are extremely heautifuL 
The circuinstances are finely selected, and the narration is ea- 
sy and engaging; but his Hellenics, or Continuation of the 
History of Thucydides, is a much inferior work. Sallnst's 
Art of Historical Painting in his Catilinarian, but, more espe- 
cially, in his Jugurthine War, is well known ; though his style 
is liable to censure, as too studied and affected. 

Livy is more unexceptionable in his manner, and is excelled 
by no historian whatever in the art of i^arration : several re- 
markable examples might be given from him. His account, 
for instance, of the famous defeat of the Roman army by the 
Sanmites, at the Furcac Caudinae, in the beginning of the 
ninth book, affords one of the most beautiful exemplifications 
of historical painting, that is any where to be met with. We 
have first, an exact description of the narrow pass between two 
mountains, into which the enemy had decoyed the Romans. 
When they find themselves caught, and no hope of escape left, 
we are made to see, first, their astonishment, next their indig* 
nation, and then, their dejection, painted in the most lively 
manner, by such circumstances and actions as were natural 
to persons in their situation. The restless and unquiet manner 
in which they pass the night; the consultations of the Sam- 
nites ; tl^e various measures proposed to b^ taken ; the mes- 
sages between the two armies, all heighten the scene. At length, 
in the morning, the consuls return to the camp, and inform 
them that they could receive no other terms but that of sur- 
rendering their arms, and passing under the yoke, which was 
considered as the last mark of ignominy for a conquered army. 
Part of what then follows, I shall give in the author's own 
words. ^^ Redintegravit luctum in castris consulum adventus ; 
ut vix ab iis abstinerent manus> quorum temeritate in eum lo- 
cum deduct! essent. Alii alios intueri, contemplari arma mox 
tradenda, & inermes futuras dextras ; proponere sibimet ipsi 
ante oculos, jugum hostile, et ludibria victoris, et vultus super- 
bos, et per armatos inermium iter. Inde faedi agminis misera- 
bilem viam ; per sociorum urbes reditum in patriam ac paren-^ 
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patriam ac parentea quo ssepc^ ipsi triumphantes venissent. 
Se solos sine vulnere, sine ferro, sine acie victos ; sibi non 
fltringere licuisse gladios, non manum cum hoste conserere; 
Qibi nequicquam arma, nequicquam vires, nequicquam ani- 
mo8 datos. Hsec frementibus, hora fatalis ignotninis advenit. 
Jamprimum, cum singulis vestimentis, inermes extra vallum 
abire jussi. Turn a consulibus abire lictores jussi, paluda- 
mentaque detracta. Tantam hoc inter ipsos, qui paido ante 
eos dedendos, lacerandosque censerant, miserationem fecit^ 
ut suae quisque condidonis oblitus, ab ilia deformatione tan-? 
tse majestatis velut ad nefando spectaculo, averteret oculos. 
Frimi consules, prope seminudi, sub jugum missi,*^^ &c. The 
rest of the story which it would be too long to insert, is car« 
Tied on with the same beauty, and full of picturesque circum^ 
gtances^t 

* ** The arrlTil of the consuls In the camp, wrought up their pMslons to inch 
B degree, that they conld scarcely abstain from laying hands on them, as by their 
fashnest they had been brought Into this situation. They l>cgaa to look on one 
another ; to cut a melanoholy eye on' their arms, which were now to be surreal 
dered, and on their right hands, which wefc to become defencelesa. The yoke 
linder which they were to pais ; the scoffs of the conquerors ; and their haoglity 
looks, when disarmed and stripped, they should be kd through the hostile lines; 
mil rose before their eyes. They then looked forward to the sad journey, which 
^awaited them, when they were to pass as a vanquished and disgraced army 
through the territories of their allies, by whom they had often been beheld re- 
turning in triumph to their families and native land. They alone, thfy mutter- 
« cd to one another, without an engagement, without a single blow, had been con^i 
^ered. To their hard fate It fell, never to have had |t in their power to draw 
s sword, or to look' an enemy in the fac^ ; to them only, arms, strength , and conr- 
«ge, had been given in vain. While they were thus giving vent to their ladig* 
naljion, the fatal moment of their ignoihiBy arrived. First, they were afl com* 
xnanded to come forth from the camp, without armour, and in a single garmait. 
Hext, orders were given, that the consuls should be left without their lictors, 
«nd that they should be stripped of their robes. Such commlseratioo did this 
affiront excite among them, who, but a little before, had been for delivering up 
those very consuls, to the enemy, and for putting them to death, that every 
one forgot his own condition, and ttrmcd his eyes aside from this infamous dis- 
grace, suffered by the eonsuhr dignity, as from a spectacle which waa too de- 
testable to be beheld. The consuls, almost half naked, i^ere first to pata under 
the yoke. Sec." 

f The description which Caesar gives of the consternation occasioned In his 
camp, by the accounts which were spread among his troops, of the ferocity, 
the size, and the courage of the Germans, affords an insunce of liiitorical 
painting, executed in a simple manner ; and, at the same time, exhibiting a 
natural and lively scene: " Dum paucos cties ad Vesontlonem moratur, ex 
percunctatione nostrorum, voscibusque Gallorum ac mercatorum, qid ingenti 
magnitudine corporum Germanos, incredlhili virtute, atque exercitatione in 
armii esse prsedicabant ; sspe muaero scse com Us congressos, ne vultum qui- 
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1'acitus is another author eminent for historical painting, 
though in a manner altogether different from that of lAvy. 
JLti vy's descriptions are more full, more plain, and natural ; those 
of Xacitus consist in a few bold strokes. He selects one or two 
remarkable circumstances, and sets them before us in a strong, 
And, generally, in a new and uncommon light. Such is the 
following picture of the situation of Rome, and of the emperor 
Galba, when Otho was advancing against him : ^ Agebatur 
hue illuc Galba, vario, turbae fluctuantis impulsu, comjdetis 
undique basilicis et templis, lugubri prospectu. Neque pop- 
uli aut plebis ulla vox; sed attoniti vultus, et converse ad 
omnia aures. Non tumultus, non quies; sed quale magni 
metus, et magnae irse, silpntium est."^ No image, in any , 
poet, is more strong and expressive than this last stroke of the 
description : ^ Non tumultus, non quies, sed quale," &c. This 
is a conception of the sublime kind,iand discovers high genius. 
Indeed, throughout all his work, Tacitus shows the hand of a 
xnaster. As he is profound in reflection, so he is striking In de- 
ficription, and pathetic in sentiment. The philosopher, the po- 
et, and the historian, all meet an him. Though the period of 
which he writes may be reckoned unfortunate for an histoHan, 
he has made it afford us many interesting exhibitions of human 
nature. The relations whfch he gives of the deaths of several 
eminent personages, are as affecting as the deepest tragedies. 
He paints with a glowing pencil ; and possesses, beyond all 
writers, thetalent of painting, not to the imagination merely, 
but to the heart. With many of the most distinguished beau- 

dem, atque aclem oculonim ferre potuitse ; taotuv snbito terror omnem 
cBercltmn occupavit, Qt non mediocriter omnium meates animosqne pertur^ 
baret. Hlc primum ortvs est a tribunis miUtum, ac praBfectis, reliquisqae 
^ ex urbe, amicidae causa, Castarem secutl, suum peripulum miserabantur, 
quod Doa magnum in re militari usum babcbant : quorum alius, alia causl 
, lllata quam siU ad profidscendnm necetsariam esse dioeret, petebat ue ejus 
^oIuDtate dikcedere liceret. Npnoultt pudore adducti, at timoris suspidoncm 
"f itarent, remancbant. Hf neque vultum fingere« neque interdum lacrymas 
tenere poterant. Abditi in tabernacnlls, .aut suum fatum quacrebantur, aut 
com famiiiaribns suls, eommnne periculnm miserabantur. Yulgo, totis eastris 
testamenu obsignabantor." De Bbll. Gall. L» I. 

• « Qalba was driven to and fro by the tide of the multitude, shoving 
him from place to place. The temples and the public buildings were filled with 
crowds, of a dismal appearance. No clamours were heard, either from the 
citizens, or from the rabble. Their countenances were filled with coniter- 
nation ; their ears were employed in listening with anxiety. It was not a tumult; 
it was not quietness; it was the silence of terrofi and of wrath*** 
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ties, he is, at the same time, not a perfect model for history, 
and such as have formed themselves upon him,have seldom been 
successfuL He is to be admired, rather than imitated. la 
his reflections he is too refined ; in his style, too concise, some- 
tiqies quaint and affected, often abrupt and obscure. History 
seems to require a more natural, flowing, and popular manner* 
The ancients employed one embellishment of history which 
the modems have laid aside, I mean oradons,which, on weigh- 
ty occasions, they put into the mouths of some of their chief 
personages. By means of these, they diversified their history ; 
they conveyed both moral and political instruction ; and, by 
the opposite arguments which were employed, they gave us a 
view of the sentiments of different parties. Thucydides was 
the first who introduced this method. The orations with which 
his history abounds, and those too of some other Greek and 
Latin historians, are among the most valuable remains which we 
have of ancient eloqupnce. How beautiful soever they are, it 
may be much questioned, I think, whether they find a proper 
place in history. I rather incline to think, that they are unsuit^ 
able to it. For they form a mixture which is unnatural in his-*' 
tory, of fiction with truth. We know that these orations are 
entirely of the author's own composition, and that he has 
introduced some celebrated person haranguing in a public place, 
jHirely that he might have an opportunity of showing his own 
eloquence, or delivering his own sentiments, under the name 
of that person. This is a sort of poetical liberty which does 
not suit the gravity of history, throughout which, an air of the 
strictest truth should always reign. Orations may be an embel- 
lishment to history ; such might also poetical compositions be, 
introduced under the name of some of the personages mention- 
ed in the narration, who were known to hive possessed poetical 
talents. But neither the one, nor the other, find a proper 
place in history. Instead of inserting formal orations, the meth- 
od adopted by later writers, seems better and more natural ; 
that of the historian, on some great occasion, delivering, in his 
own person, the sentiments and reasonings of the opposite par- 
ties, or the substapce of what was understood to be spoken in 
some public assembly ; which he may do without the liberty of 
fiction. 
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The drawing of characters is one of the most splendid, and, 
at the same time, OBe of the most difficult ornaments of his- 
torical composition. For characters are generally considered, 
as professed exhibitions of fine writing ; and an historian, who 
seeks to shiiie in them, is frequently in danger of carrying re- 
fiaement to excess, from adesire of appearing very profound and 
penetrating. . He brings together so many contrasts, and subtile 
oppositions of qualities, that we are rather dazzled with spark- 
ling expressions, than entertained with any clear conception of 
a human, character. A writer who would characterise in am 
instructive and masterly manner, should be simple in his style, 
and should avoid all quaintneso and affectation ; at the same 
time, not contenting himself with giving us general outlines only, 
but descending into those peculiarities which mark a character, 
in its most strong and distinctive features. The Greek histori- 
ans sometimes give eulogiums, but rarely draw full and professed 
characters. The two ancient authors who have laboured this 
part of historical composition most, are Sallust and Tacitus. 

As history is a species of writing designed for the instruction 
of mankind, sound morality should always reign in it. Both in 
describing characters, and in relating transactions, the author 
should always show himself to be on the side of virtue. To de- 
liver moral instruction in a formal manner, falls not within his 
province ; but both as a good man, and as a good writer, we 
expect that he should discover sentiments of respect for virtue, 
and of indignation at flagrant vice. To appear neutral and in- 
different with respect to good and bad characters, and to affect 
a crafty and political, rather than a moral turn of thought, wiU, 
besides other bad effects, derogate greatly from the weight of 
historical composition^ and will render the strain of it much more 
cold and uninteresting. We are always most interested in the 
transactions which are going on, when our sympathy is awaken- 
ed by the story, and when we become engaged in the fate of 
the actors. But this effect can never be produced by a writer, 
who is deficient in sensibility^ and moral feeling. 

As the observations which I have hitherto made, have most- 
ly respected the ancient historians, it may naturally be expected 
that I should also take some notice of the modems who haV9 
excelled in this kind of writing. 
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The country in Europe, where the historical geiiius has, in 
later ages, shone forth with most lustre, beyond doubt, is Italy. 
The national character of the Italians seeni» favourable to it 
They were always distinguished as an acute^ penetrating, re* 
fleeting people, remarkable for political sagacity and wisdom, 
and who early addicted themselves to the arts of writing. Ac- 
cordingly^ soon after the restoration of letters, Machiavel, 
Cuicciardin, ' Davila, Bentivogtio, Father Paul, became highly 
conspicuous for historical merit. They all appear to have go&* 
ceived very just ideas of history ; and are agreeable, iostruc* 
tive, and interesting writers. In their manner of narration, they 
are much formed upon the ancients ; some of them, as Ben* 
tivoglio and Guicciardin, have, in imitation of them, introduc* 
ed orations into their history. In the profoiandness and diS"- 
tinctness of their political views, they may, perhaps, be esteem- 
ed to have surpassed the ancients. Critics have^ at the same 
time, t>bserved some imperfecuons in each of diem. Macliiai* 
vel, in his history of Florence, is not altogether so interesting 
as one would expect an author of his abilities to be ; either 
through his own defect, or through some unhappiness in his 
subject, which led him into a very minute detaU of the intrigues 
of one city. Guicciardin, at all times sensibk and profound, 
is taxed for dwelling so long on the Tuscan affairs as to be 
sometimes tedious ; a defect which is also imputed, occasiomdiy, 
to the judicious Father PauL Bentivoglio, in his excellent 
history of the wars of Flanders, is accused of approaching to 
the florid and pompous manner : and Davila, though one of 
the most agreeable and entertaining relaters, has msmifestly 
this defect of spreading a sort of uniformity over all his charac* 
ters, by representing them as guided too regularly by political 
interest. But, , although some such objections may be made 
to these authors, they deserve, upon the whole, to be placed in 
the first rank of modern historical writers. The wars of Fkm- 
ders, written in Latin by Famianp.s Strada, is a book of some 
note ; but is . not entitled to the same reputation as the works 
of the other historians I have named. Strad^ is so violently 
partial to the Spanish cause ; and too 6pen a panegjrrist of the 
Prince of Parmst. He is florid, diffuse, and an aflfected imita- 
tor of the manner and style of Livy. 
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^«U)ng the French, as there fam been much good writtng in 
woaoiy kinds, so also in the historicaL That ingenious nation 
vrho have done so much honour to modem literature, possess, 
in an eminent degree, the talent of narration. Mai^ of their 
later historical writers are spirited, lively, andagreeaUc; and 
aome of them not deficient in profotmdness and penetration. 
They have not, however, produced any such cs^tal historians 
s» the Italians, whom I mentioned above. 

Ocnr island, till within these few years, was not eminent for 
its historical productions. Early, indeed, Scodand made some 
6g^ure by means of the celebrated Buchanan* He is an elegant 
writer, classical in his Latinity, and agreeable both in narration 
and description. But one cannot but suspect him to be moi« 
attentive to elegance dian to accuracy. Accustomed to Ibrm 
his political notions wholly upon the plans of ancient govern* 
ments, the feudal system seems never to have entered into his 
thoughts ; and as this was the basis of the Scottish constitution, 
his poiUtical views are, of course, inaccurate and imperfect. 
When he comes to the transactions of his own times, there is 
such a change in his manner of writing, and such an asperity 
in his style, that, on what side soever the truth lies with regard 
to those dubious and long controverted facts which make the 
subject of that part of his work, it is impossible to clear him 
from being deeply tinctured with the spirit of party. 

Among the older English historians, the most considerable is 
l.ord Clarendon. Though he writes as the professed apologist 
of one side, yet there appears more impartiality in his relation 
of facts, than might at first be expected. A great spirit of 
virtue and probity runs through his work. He maintains all 
the dignity of an historian. His sentences, indeed are often 
too long, and his general manner is prolix ; but his style, on 
the whole, is manly ; and his merit, as an historian, is much 
beyond mediocrity. Bishop Burnet is lively and perspicuous ; 
but he has hardly any other historical merit. His style is too 
careless and familiar for history ; his characters are, indeed, 
marked with a bold and strong hand ; but they are generaBy 
light and satirical; and he abounds so much in, litde stories 
concerning himself, that he resembles more a writer of me- 
moirs than of history. During a long period, JEnglish historical 
Vol. H Y 
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atithors were little more than dull compilers ; till of late the 
distinguished names of Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, hayn 
raised the British character, in this species of writing,, to high 
reputation and dignity. 

I observed, in the preceding Lecture, that annals, memoirs^ 
and lives, are the inferior kinds of historical compodtion«» 
It will be proper, before ^smissing this subject, to make a few^ 
observations upon them. Annals are commonly understoodto 
signify a collection of facts, digested according to chronological 
order ; rather serving for the materials of history, than as- 
piring to the name of history themselves. All that is required, 
th^efore in a writer of such annals, is to be faidiful, distinct, 
and complete. 

Memoirs denote a sort of composition, in which au author 
does not pretei^ to give full information of all the facts re- 
specting the period of which he. writes, but only to relate what 
he himself had access to know^ or what he was concerned in, 
or what illustrates the conduct of some person, or the circum- 
stances of some transaction, which he chooses for bis subject. 
From a writer of memoirs, therefore, is not expected the same 
profound research, or enlarged ihformation, as from a writer oiF 
histcwry^ He is not subject to the same laws of unvarying dig- 
nity and gravity. He may talk freely of himself; he may de- 
scend into the most familiar anecdotes. What is chiefly re- 
quired of him is,xbat he be sprighdy and interesting; and es- 
pecially, that he inform us of things that are useful and curi- 
ous J that he convey to us some sort of knowledge worth the 
acquiring. This is a species of writing very bewitching to 
such as love to write concerning themselves, and conceive 
every transaction, in which they had a share, to be of singular 
importance. There is no wonder, therefore^ that a natioti sd 
sprighdy as the French, should, for two centuries past, have 
been pouring forth a whole flood of memoirs.; the greatest part 
of which are litde more than agreeable trifles. * 

Some, however, must be excepted from this general charac- 
ter : two in particular ; the memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, 
and those of the Duke of SuUy. From Retz's Memoirs, besides 
the pleasure of agreeable and lively narration, we may derive ^ 
also much instruction, and much knowledge of human nature. 
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Xhoughlus politics be often too fine spun, yet the memoii^s of 
a professed factious leader, such as the Cardinal was, wherein 
lie draws both his own character, and that of several great per- 
sonages of his time, so fully, cannot be read by any person of 
good sense without benefit. The Memoirs of the D^t of Sul< 
ly, in the state in ifrUch diey are now given to the public, have 
great merit, and deserve to be mentioned with particular praise* 
I^o memoirs approach more nearly to the usefulness, and the 
dignity of full legitimate history. They have this peculiar 
advantage, of giving us a beautiful display of two of the most 
illustrious characters which history presents ; Sully himself, 
one of the ablest and most incorrupt ministers, and Henry IV. 
one of the greatest and most amiable princes of modem times. 
I know few books njore full of virtue, and of good sense, than 
Sully's Memoirs ; few, therefore, more pn>per to form both 
the heads and the hearts of such as are designed for public busi- 
ness, and action in the world. 

Biography,' or the writing of lives, is a very useful kind 
of composidon ; less formal and stately than history ; but to 
the bulk of readers, perhaps, no less instructive, as it affords 
them the opportunity of seeing the characters and tempers, the 
virtues and failings of eminent men fully displayed ; and ad- 
mits them into a more thorough and intimate acquaintance 
with such plersons, than history generally allows^ For a writei: 
of live&may descend, with propriety, to minute circumstances, 
and familiar incidents. It is expected of him, that he is to 
give the. private, as well as the pubUc life, of the person whose 
actions Jie records ; nay, it is from private life, from familiar^ 
domestic, and seemingly trivial occurrences, that we often, re- 
.ceive most light into the real character. In this species of 
writing, Plutarch has no small merit; and to him we stand 
indebted for much of the^ knowledge that we possess, concern- 
ing several of the most eminent personages of antiquity. His 
matter is, , indeed, better than his manner ; as he cannot lay 
claim to any peculiar beauty or elegance. His judgment too, 
and his accuracy, have sometimes been taxed ; but whatever 
defects of this kind he may be liable to, his Lives of Eminent 
Men will always be considered as a valuable treasure of instruc- 
tion. He b remarkable for being one of the mosthumane^ 
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"mittiraof «H mtiquily ; less dazzled daan many of lliem are, 
widi ^ expkttts of valour and ambitioB i and fend of dtspla^* 
iagfais great nea to us, in die more gentle lights of rerir e n a cnt 
lad priTOte life. 

I cannpt c(»cliide the sulyect of history, mdiout taking no- 
tice of a very great improvement which has, of late years^ be- 
gan to be introduced into hastorical coitapositkm ; I meaa» a 
more particular attenUon dian was formerly given to laws, 
customs, commerce, religion, literature, and every odier thing 
Aat tends to show die spirit and genius of nations. It is now 
understood to be the business of soi able histxxrxan to eshibit 
manners, as wdl as facts and events ; and assuredly, whatever 
displays the state and life of mankind, in different periods, and 
iQustrates the progress of the human mind, is more usefiil and 
interesdng than Ae detail of sieges and iMtttles. The person, 
to whom we are most indebted for, the introduction of this im- 
provement into history, is the celebrated M. Voltaire, whone 
genius has^hone with such surprising lustre, in so many dif- 
ferent parts of literature. His age of Lotus XIV. was one of 
Ae first great productions in this taste; and soen drew through* 
out sd& Europe, that general attention, and received that hijg^ 
approbation, which so ingenious and efoqueat a production mc- 
lited. His essay on the general history of Eurn^pe, since the 
days of Charlemagne, is not lobe ccxasider^ dfdier aft a history, 
or the proper plan of an historical work ; but only as a series 
of observations on the chi^ events that have ht^p^ned through- 
out several centuries, and on the chsoiges durt aaccessivcly took 
place in the spirit and manners of different nadons. Though^ 
in some dates smd facts it may, perluqps, be inacGitrate, and is 
tinged with diose parcicidari^es whidi unhappily distiaguishedl 
Voltaire's manner of thinking on religious subjects, yet it con- 
tains so many enlarged smd instructive views, as jusdy to me- 
rit the attention of tdl wiio either read or Mite the histoiy of 
those ages. 
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LECTURE XXXVII. 



PHILOSOPHICAL WRITING^^DIALOGUE^.EPIS- 
TOLARY WRmNG....FICTmOUS HISTORY. 



AS history is both a viety dignified species of compo- 
sition, and, by the regular £>rm which it assumes, falls direcdy 
under the laws of criticism, I discoursed of it fully in the two 
preceding Lectures* The rem'ainingspeciesofcompositioti,in 
prose, afibrd leas room for critical observation* 

Philosophical writing, for instance, will not lead us into any 
long discussion* As the professed object of philosophy is to 
convey instructiGn, and as they who study it are. supposed to 
do so for instruction, not for entertainment, the style, the form, 
and dress of such writings, are less material objects* Ti^y are 
obgects, however, that must not be wholly neglected. He who 
SKttesxipts to instruct manrkind, without studying, at the same 
time, to engage their attention, and to interest them in his sub« 
ject by his manner of exhifoitiiig it, is not likely to prove sue- 
cessfol* The same truths and reasoning, delivered in a dry and 
cold maaner, or with a proper measure of elegance and beauty, 
will make very different impressions on the minds of men. 

It is manifest, that every pMlosbphical writer must study the 
utmost perspicuity ; and, by reflecting on what was formerly 
delivered on the subject of perspicuity, with respect both to 
single words, and the construction of sentences, we may be con- 
vinced that this is a study which demands considerable atten- 
tion to the ruldk of style and good writing. Beyond mere per- 
spicuity, strict accuracy and precision are required in a philo- 
sophical writer* He must employ no words of uncertain mean- 
ing, no loose or indeterminate expressions ; and should avoid 
using words which are seemingly synonymous, without careful- 
ly attending to the variation which they make upon the idea. 
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To be clear then and precise, is one requisite which we have 
ti title to demand from every philosophical writer. He majr 
possess this quality, and be at the same time a very dry writer* 
He should therefore study some degree of embellishment, in or- 
der to render his composition pleasing and graceful. One of 
the most agreeable, and one of the most useful embellishments 
which a philosopher can employ, consists in illustrations' taken 
from historical facts, and the characters of men. All morsd 
amd political subjects naturally afford scope for theses atkd 
wherever there is room for employing them, they seldom fail of 
producing a happy effect. They diversify the composition ; 
they relieve the mind from the fatigue of mere reasoning, and 
at the same time raise more full conviction than any reasonings, 
produce ; for they take philosophy out of the abstract, .and give 
weight to speculation, by shewing its connexion with real life, 
and the actions of mankind. 

Philosophical writing a.dmits besides of a polished, a neat, and 
elegant style. It admits of metaphors, comparisons, and all the 
calm figures of speech, by which ^ author may convey his 
sense to the understanding with clearness and force, at the 
same time that he entertains the imagination. He must take 
great care, however, that all his ornaments be of the chastsst 
kind, never partaking of the florid or the tumid; which is so 
unpardonable in a professed philosopher, that it is much better 
for him to err on the side of naked simplicity, than on that of 
too much ornament. Some of the ancients, as Plato and 
Cicero, have left us philosophical treatises composed with much 
elegance and beauty. Seneca has been long and jusdy censur- 
ed for the affectation that appears in his style. He is too fond 
of a certain brilliant and sparkling manner ; of aintithesis and 
quaint sentences. It cannot be denied, at the same, time, that 
he often expresess himself with much liveliness and force j 
though his style, upon the whole, is far, from deserving imita- 
tion. In English, Mr. Locke's celebrated Treatise on Human 
Understanding, may be pointed out as a model, on the one- 
hand, of the greatest clearness and distinctness of philosophical 
style, with very litde approach to ornament ; Lord Shaftsbury's 
writings, on the other hand, exhibit philosophy dressed up with 
all the ornament which it can ad;nit ; perhf.ps with more than 
is perfectly suited to i t. 
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Philosophical composition sometimes assumes a form, under 
"which it mingles more with wcwks of taste, when carried on 
in the way of dialogue and conversation. Under this form 
the ancients have given us some of their chief Philosophical 
w^orks^jand several of the modems have endeavouredto imi- 
tate them. Dialogue writing may be executed in two ways, 
cither as direct conversation, where none but the speakers ap- 
pear, which is the method that Plato uses ; or as the recital of 
a conversation, where the audior himself appears, and gives an 
account of what passed in discourse ; which is the method that 
Cicero generally follows. But though those different methods 
make some variation in the form, yet the nature of the compo* 
sition is at bottom the same in both, and subject to the same 
laws. 

. A dialogue, in one or other of these forms, on some philo- 
sophical, moral^ or critical subject; when it is well conducted, 
stands in a high rank among the works of taste ; but is much 
more dif&cult in the execution than is commonly imagined* 
For it requires more than merely the introduction of different 
persons speaking in succession. It ought to be a natural and 
spirited representation of real conversation ; exhibiting the cha* 
racter and manners of the several speakers, and suiting to ^ 
character of each, that peculiarity of thought and expression 
which distinguishes him from another A. dialogue,- thus con- 
ducted, gives the reader a very agreeable entertainment ,• as 
by means of the debate going on among the peraonages, he re- 
ceives a fair and fiill view of both sides of the argument ; and 
is, at the same time, amused with polite conversation, and with 
a display of consistent and well supported characters. An au- 
thor, therefore, who has genius for executing such a compo- 
sition after this manner, has it in his power both to instruct and 
to please. 

But the greatest part of modem dialogue writers have no 
idea of any composition of this sort ; and bating the outward 
forms of conversation, and that one speaks, and anotheranswers 
it is quite the same, as if the author spoke in person throughout 
the whole. He sets up a philotheus perhaps, and a philatheos 
or an A and a B ; who, after mutual compliments, and after 
admiring the fineness of the inorning or evening, and the beauty 
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of the prospects around them, enter into conference concern- 
ing some grave matter ; and all that ^e know ferther of liieiii 
is^ that the one personates the author, a man of learning, bo 
douht, and of good prmciples ; and the other is a man of straw, 
set up to propose some trivial objections ; over which the first 
gains a most entire triumph ; and leaves his sceptical antagonist 
at the end much humbled, and, generally, convinced of his er^ 
ror. This is a very frigid and msiptd manner of writing ; the 
• more so, as it is an attempt toward somedung, which we see 
the author cannot support. It is the form, without the spirit of 
conversation. The dialogue serves to no purpose, but to make 
awkward interruptions ; and we should with more patience hear 
the author continuing always to reason himsdf^ and to remove 
the objections that are made to his principles, than be troubled 
with the unmeaning appearance of two persons^ whom we see 
to be in reality no more than <xie. 

Among the ancients, Plato is eminent for the beau^ of his 
dialogues. The scenery, and the circumstances of many of 
diem, are beautifully painted. The characters of the sophists, 
with whom Socrates disputed, are well drawn : a varkty of 
personages are exhibited to us ; we are introduced into a real 
conversation, often supported with much life and spirit, after 
the Socratic manner. For richness and beauty of imagination, 
no philosophic writer, ancient or modem, is comparable to Plato. 
The only fault of his imagination is, such an excess of fertility 
as allows it sometimes to obscure his judgment. It frequent^ 
carries him into allegory, fiction, endiusiasm, and the airy re* 
gions of mystical theology. The philosopher is, at dmes, lost 
in the poet. But whether we be edified with the matter or not, 
(and much edification he often affords) we are always enter- 
tained With the manner; and left with a strong in^ression of 
the sublimity of the author's genius. 

Cicero's dialogues, or those recitals of conversation, which 
he has introduced into several of his philosophical and critical 
works, are not so spirited, nor so characteristical, as those of 
Plato. Yet some, as that ^^ De Oratore,'' especially, are agree- 
able and well supported. They show us conversation carried 
pn among some of the principal persons of ancient Rome, widi 
freedom, good breeding, and dignity. The author of the elc- 
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gant diailogue, " Dc Causis Corruptae Eloquentiae," which is an- 
nexed sometimes to the works of Quintilian, and sometimes to 
those of Facttus, has happily imitated, perhaps has excelled, 
Cicero, in this manner of writing. 

Lucian is a dialogue writer of much eminence ; though his 
subjects are seldom such as can entitle him to be ranked among 
philosophical authors. He has given the model of the light and 
humorous dialogue! and has carried it to great perfection. A 
character of levit}'-, and at the same time of wit and penetration, 
distinguishes all his writings. His great object was, to expose 
the follies of superstition, and the pedantry of philosophy, which 
prevailed in his age ; and he could not have taken any more 
successful method for this end, than what he has employed in 
his dialogues, especially in those of the gods and of the dead, 
which are full of pleasantry and satire. In this invention of 
dialogues of the dead, he has been followed by several modem 
authors. Fontenelie, in particular, has given us dialogues of 
this sort, which are sprightly and agreeable ; but as for charac- 
ters, whoever his personages be, they all become Frenchmen in 
his hands. Indeed few things in composition are more diffi- 
cult, than in the course of a moral dialogue to exhibit charac- 
ters properly distinguished ; as calm conversation furnishes none 
of those assistances for bringing characters into light, which 
the active scenes, and interesting situations of the drama, af- 
ford.. Hence few authors are eminent for characteristical di- 
alogue on grave subjects. One of the most remarkable in the 
English language, is a writer of the last age, Dr. Henry More, 
in his divine dialogues, relating to the foundations of natural 
religion. Though his style be now in some measure obsolete, 
and. his speakers be marked with the academic stiffness of those 
times, yet the dialogue is animated by a variety of character^ 
and sprightliness of conversation, beyond what are commonly 
met with in writings of this kind. Bishop Berkley's dialogues 
concerning the existence of matter, do not attempt any display 
of characters ; but furnish an instance of a very abstract sub- 
' ject, rendered clear and intelligible by means of conversation * 
properly managed. 

I proceed next to make some observations on epistolary 
writing which possesses a kind of middle place between the 
Vol. II. Z 
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serious and amusing species of composition. Epistolary writ- 
ipg appears, at first view, to stretch into a very wide field. 
For there is no subject whatever, on which one may not con- 
vey his thoughts to the public, in the form of a letter. Lord 
Shaftsl>ury,for instance, Mr. Harris, and several other writers, 
have chosen to give this form to philosophical treatises. But 
this is not sufficient to dass such treatises under the head of 
Epistolary composition. Though they bear, in the title page, a 
letter to a friend, after the first address, the friend disap- 
pears, and we see, that it is, in truth, the public with whom 
the author corresponds. Seneca's espisdes are of this sort. 
There is no probability that they ever passed in correspondence, 
s^ real letters. They are no other than miscellaneous disserta- 
tions on moral subjects; which the author, for his convex 
nience, chose to put into the epistolary form. Even where one 
writes a real letter on some formal topic, as of moral or 
religious consolation to a person under distress, such as Sir 
WiUiam Temple has written to the countess of Essex on &a> 
death of her daughter, he is at liberty, on such occasions^ to 
write wholly as a divine or as a philosopher, and to assume the 
style and mannei;of one, without reprehension. We consider 
the author not as writing a letter, but as composing a discourse, 
suited particularly to the circumstances of someone person* 

Epistolary writing becomes a distinct species of composition, 
subject to the cognizance of criticism, only or chiefly, when it 
is of the easy and familiar kind ; when it Is conversation car- 
ried on upon paper, between two friends at a distance. Such 
an intercourse, when, well conducted, may be rendered very- 
agreeable to readers of taste. If the subject of the letters be 
important, they will be the more valuable. Even though there 
should be nothing very considerable in the subject, yet if the 
spirit and turn of the correspondence be agreeable; if they be 
written in a sprighdy manner, and with native grace and ease, 
they may still be entertaining ; more especially if there be any 
thing to interest us, in the characters of those who write them. 
Hence the curiosity which the public has always discovered, 
concerning the letters of eminent persons. We expect in 
them to discover somewhat of their real character. It is 
childish indeed to expect, that in letters we are to find the 
whole heart of the author unveiled. Concealment and disguise 
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take place, more or less, in all human intercourse. But still, 
as letters from one friend to another make the nearest approach 
to conversation,^ we may expect to see more of a character dis- 
plarfed in these than in other productions, which are studied for 
public view. We please ourselves with beholding the writer in 
a situation which sdtows him to be at his ease, and to give vent 
occasionally to the overflowings of his heart* 

JVTiich, therefore, of the merit, and the agreeaUeness of 
epistolary writing, will depend on its introducing us into some 
acquaintance with the writer. There, if any where, we look 
for th« man, not for the author. Its first and fundamental 
requisite is, to be natural and simple ; for a stiff and laboured 
manner is as bad in a letter, as it is in conversation. This 
does not banish sprightliness and wit. These- are graceful in^ 
letters, just as they are in conversation ; when they fibw easily, 
and without being studied ; when employed so as to season, 
not to cloy. One who, either in conversation or in letters, 
affects to shine and to sparkle always, will not please long. 
The style of letters should not be too highly poltshed»> It oughtl 
to be neat and correct, but no more. All nicety about words, 
betrays study ; and hence musical periods, and appearances of 
number and harmony in arrangement, should be carefully avoid- 
ed in letters. The bestletters are commonly such as the authors' 
have written with much facility. What the heart or the imagi- 
nation dictates, alwj^^s flows readily ; but where there is no 
subject to warm or interest these, conttraint appears ; ^ml 
hence, thode letters of mere compliment, congratulation, or af- 
fected condolence, which have cost the authors much labour in 
composing, and which, for that reason, they perhaps consider 
as their master-pieces, never fail of being tiie most disagreeable 
and insipid to die readers^ 

It ought at the same time to be remembered, that the eastf 
and simplicity which I have recommended in epistolary corres- 
pondence, is not to be imderstood as importing entii*e careless- 
ness. In writing to the most intimate friend, a certain degree 
of attention, both to the subject and the style, is requisite and 
I becoming. It is, no more, than what we owe both to ourselves,^ 
and to the friend to whom we correspond. A slovenly and 
neglected manner of writmg, is a disobliging mark of want oi 
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respect. The liberty, besides, of writing letters with too care- 
less a hand, is apt to betray persons into imprudence in what* 
they write. The first requisite, both in conyersation and cor- 
respondence, is to attend to all the proper decorums which our 
own character, and that of others, demand* An imprudent 
expression in conversation may be forgotten and pass away ; but 
when we take the pen into our hand, we must remember, that 
** Litera scripta manet" 

Pliny's letters are one of the most celebrated collections 
i^hich the ancients have given us, in the epistolary way. They 
are elegant; and polite ; and exhibit a very pleading and amiable 
view of the author* But, according to the vulgar phrase, they 
smell too much of the lamp. They are too elegant and fine ; 
and it is not easy to avoid thinking, that the author is casting 
an eye towards the public, when he is appearing to write oriy 
for his friends. Nothing indeed is more difficult, than for an 
author, who publishes his own letters, to divest himself alto- 
gether of attention to the opinion of the world in what he says ; 
by which means, he becomes much less agreeable than a man 
of parts would be, if, without any constraint of this sort, he 
were writing to his intimate friend* 

Cicero's epistles, though not so showy as those of Pliny, are, 
on several accounts, a far more valuable collection ^ indeed^ 
the most valuable collection of letters extant in any language. 
They are letters of real business, written to the greatest men of 
the age, composed with purity and elegance, but without the 
lea^t aifectation ; and, what adds greatly to their merit, written 
without any intention of being published to the world. For 
it appears, that Cicero never kept copies of his own letters ; 
and we are wholly indebted to the care of his freed-man Tyro, 
for the large collection that was made, after his death, of those 
which are now extant, amounting to nearly a thousand.^ They 
cpntain the most authentic materials of the history of that age ; 
and are the last monuments which remain of Rome in its free 
state ; the greatest part of them being written during that im- 
portant crisis, when the republic was on the point of ruin ; the 

* See hli letter to Atticut, which was written a year or two before hit death. 
In which he teUs him, in answer to some enqniriet concemiog hlt«pi8t]ei, that 
he h&d no collection of xb^m, and that Tyro had only ab^ut seventy of them. 

Ad Att. i6, s* 
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most interesting situation, perhaps, which is to be found in tho 
affairs of mankind. To his intimate friends, especially to At- 
ticus, Cicero lays open himsj^lf and his heart, widi entire free- 
dom. In the course of his correspondence with others, we are 
introduced into acquaintance with several of the principal per- 
sonages of Rome ; and it is remakable that most of CiceroV 
correspondents, as well as himself, are elegant and polite wri- 
ters ; which serves to heighten our idea of the taste and man- 
ners of that age. 

The most distinguished collection of letters in the English 
language, is that of Mr. Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends ; 
partly published in Mr. Pope's works, and pardy in those of 
Dean Swift. This collection is, on the whole, an entertainmg 
and agreeable one ; and contains much wit and ingenuity. It 
13 not however, altogether free of the fault which I imputed 
to Pliny's epistles, of too much study and refinement. In the 
Variet}^ of letters from different persons, contained in that col- 
lection, we find many that are written with ease, and a beau- 
tiful simplicity. Those of Dr. Arbuthnot,in particular, always 
deserve that praise. Dean Swift's also are unaffected ; and as 
aproof of their being so, they exhibit his character fully, with 
all its defects ; though it were to be wished, for the honour of^ 
his memory, that his epistolary correspondence had not been 
drained to the dregs, by so many successive publications, as have 
been given to the world. Several of Lord Bolingbroke's, and 
of Bishop Atterbury's letters, are masterly. The censure of 
writing letters in too artificial a manner, falls heaviest on Mr. 
Pope himself. There is visibly more study, and less of nature 
and the heart in his letters, than in those of some of his cor- 
respondents. He had formed himself on the manner of Voi- 
ture, and is too fond of writing like a wit. His letters to ladies 
are full of affectation. Even in writing to his friends, how 
forced an introduction's the following of a letter to Mr. Ad- 
dison : ^* I am more joyed at your return, than I should be at 
that of the sun, as much as I wish for him in this melancholy 
wet season ; but it is his fate too, like yours, to be displeasing 
to owls and obscene animals, who cannot bear his lustre." 
How stiff a compliment is it, which he pays to Bishop Atter- 
• bury ? " Though th/s noise and daily^busde for the public be 
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now over, I dare say, you are still tendering its welfare ; as 
the sun in winter, when seeming to retire from the world, is 
preparing warmth and benedictions for a better season.'^ 
This sentence might be tolerated in a harangue; but is very uxi« 
suitable to the style of one friend corresponding with another. 

The gaiety and vivacity of the French genius appear to much 
ndvantage in their letters, and have given birth to several ag^ree- 
able publications. In the last age, Balzac and Voiture vrcre 
the two most celebrated epistolary writers. Balzac's reputa* 
tion indeed soon declined, on account of his swelling periods 
and pompous style. But Voiture continued long a favourite 
author. His composition is extremely sparkling ; he shows a 
great deal of wit, and can trifle in the most entertaining man' 
ner. His only fault is, that he i^^ too open and professed a 
wit to be thoroughly agreeable as a letter writer. The Let* 
ters of Madam de Sevigne are now esteemeed the most accom-^ 
plished model of a familiar correspondence. They turn in-, 
deed very much upon trifles, the incidents of the day,, and the 
news of the town ; and they are overloaded with extravagant 
compliments, and expressions of £ondness^ to her favourite 
daughter ; but withal, they show such perpetual sprighdiness, 
they contain such easy and varied narration, and so many 
strokes of the most lively and beautiful painting, perfecdy free 
from any affectation, that they are justly entidcd to high praise. 
The Letters of Lady Mary Wordey Montague ,are not ua- 
wordiy of being named after those of Mad. de Sevigne. They 
have much of the French case and vivacity ; and retain more 
the character of agreeable epistolary style^ than perhaps any 
letters which have appeared in the Eng^sh language. 

There remains to be treated of, another species of composi- 
tion in prose, which comprehends a very numerous, though^ 
in general, a very insignificant class of writings, known by die 
name of romances and novels. These aiay, at first view, s(^em 
too insignificant, to deserve that any particular notice should 
be taken of them. But I cannot be of this opinion. Mr. 
Fletcher of Salton, in one of his tracts, quotes it as the saying 
of a wise man, that give him the making of all the ballads of 
a nation, he would allow any one that pleased to make their 
. laws. The saying was founded on reflection and good sense,, 
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and applies to the subject now before us. For any kind o£ 
•writing, how trifling soever in appearance, that obtaias a gene- 
ral currency, and especially that early pre-occupies the ima- 
gination of the youth of both se;xes,^.must demand particular at"« 
stention*. Its influence is likely to be considerable, both on tha 
morala, and taste of a natioi^. 

In fact, fictitious histories, might be employed for very use- 
ful purposes. They furnish one of the best channels for con- 
veying instruction, for painting human life and manners, for 
showing the errors into which we are betrayed by our passions, 
for rendering virtue amiable and vice odious. The effect of 
"well contrived stories, towards accomplishing these purposes, 
is stronger than any effect that can be produced by simple and 
naked instruction ; and hence we find, that the wisest men in 
all ages, have more or less employed fables and fictions, as the 
vehicles of knowledge. These have ever been the basis of 
botit epic and dramatic poetry. It is not^ therefore, the nature 
of this sort of writing considered in itself, but the faulty man- 
ner of its execution, that can expose it to any contempt. Lord 
Bacon takes notice of our taste for fictitious history, as a proof 
of the greatness and dignity of the human mind. He observes 
very ingeniously, that the objects of this world, and the 
commoin train of aSairs which we behold going on in it, 
do not fill the mind, nor give it entire satisfaction. We seek 
fqr something that shall expand the mind in a greater degree : 
we seek for more heroic and illustrious deeds, for more diver- 
sified and surprising events, for a more splendid order of 
things, a more regular and just distribution of rewards and 
punishments than what we find here ; because we meet not 
. with these in true history, we have recourse to fictitious. We 
create worlds according to our fancy, in ordet to gratify our 
capacious desires : " Accommodando," says that great philos- 
opher, "Rerum simulachra ad animi desideria, non submit- 
tendo animum rebus, quod ratio facit, et historia.*'* Lotus 
then, since the subject wants neither dignity nor use, make 
a few observations on the rise and progress of fictitious 

* (* Accommodating the appearancei of thtngs to the desires of tho mind, not 
bringing; do^a the mind, as history and fhllosephy do, to the course mf 
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history, and the different forms it has assumed in different 
countries. 

In all countries we find its origin very ancient. The genius 
of the eastern nations, in particular, was from the earliest 
times much turned towards invention, and the love of fiction. 
Their divinity, their philosophy, and their politics^ were cloth- 
ed in fables and parables. The Indians, the Persians, and Ara- 
bians, were all famous for their tales. The *' Arabian 
Night's Entertainments" are the production of a romantic ^ 
invention, but of a rich and amusing imagination ; exhibiting a 
lingular and curious display of manners and character^, and 
beautified with a very 'humane morality. Among the ancient 
Greeks, we hear of the Ionian and Milesian Tales ; but they 
are now perished, and, from any account that we have of them 
appear to have been of the loose and wanton kind* Some 
jRctitious histories yet remain, that were composed during the 
decline of the Roman Empire, by Apuleius, Achilles Tatius, 
and Heliodorus, bishop of Trica, in the fourth century ; .bnt none 
of them are considerable enough to merit particular criucism. 

During the dark ages, this sort of writing assumed a new 
and very singular form, and for a long while made a great 
figure in the world. The martial spirit of those nations, 
among whom the feudal government prevailed ; the establish- 
ment of single combat, as an allowed method of deciding causes 
hoth of justice and honour : the appointment of champions in 
the cause of women, who could not maintain their own rights 
by the sword ; together with the institution of military tour- 
naments, in which different kingdoms vied with one another, 
gave rise, in those times, ta^hat marvellous system of chivaliy, 
which is one of the most singular appearances in the history 
of mankind. Upon this were founded those romances of 
knight-errantry, which carried art ideal chivalry to a still 
more extravagant height than it had risen in fact. There was 
displayed in them a new and very wonderful sort of world, 
hardly bearing any resemblance to the world in. which we 
dwell. Not only knights setting forth to redress all manner 
of wrongs, but in every page, magicians, dragons, and giants, 
invulnerable men, winged 'horses, enchanted armour, and en- 
chanted castles; adventures absolutely incredible, yet suited to 
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the gross ignorance of these ages, and to the legends, and su- 
X>erstitioiis notions concerning magic and necromancy, which' 
then prevailed. This merit they had, of being writings of th^ 
highly moral and heroic kind. Their knights were patterns, 
not of courage merely, but of religion, generosity, courtesy, 
and fidelity; and the heroines were no less distinguished for 
modesty, delicacy, and the utmost dignity of manners. 

These were the first compositions that received the name of 
romances. The origin of this name is traced by Mr. Huet, the 
learned bishop of Avranche, to the Provencal Troubadoures, a 
aort of stoiy-tellers and bards in the county of Provence, 
irhere there subsisted some remains of literature and poetry* 
The language which prevailed in that country was a mixture of 
Latin and Gsdlic, called the Roman or Romance language ; 
and their stories being written in that language, hence, it is said,* 
the name of Romance, which we now apply to all fictitious 
composition. 

.The earliest of those romances i* that which goes under the 
name of Turpin, the archbishop of Rheims, written in the 
11th century; The subject is, the atchievements of Charle- 
magne and his peers, or Paladins^ in driving the Saracens out 
of France and part of, Spain ; the same subject which Ariosto 
has taken for his celebrated poem of Orlando Furioso, which 
is truly a chivalry romance, as extravagant as any of the rest, 
but pardy heroic, and partly comic, embellished with the high- 
est graces of poetry. The Romance of Turpin was followed 
by Amadis de Gaulyand many more of the same stamp. The 
Crusades, both furnished new matter, and increased the spirit 
of such writings; the Christians against the Saracens made 
the common ground- work of them ; and from the 11th to the 
16th century, they continued to bewitch all Europe. In' 
Spain, where the taste for this sort of writing had been most 
greedily caught, the ingenious Cervantes, in the beginning 
of the 16th century, contributed greatly to explode it; and the 
abolition of tournaments, the prohibition of single combat, the 
disbelief of magic and enchantments, and the change in gene- 
ral of manners throughout Europe, began to give a new turn to 
fictitious composition. 

Vol. II. A A 
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Then appeared the Asti-sec of D'urse, The Gfitad Cyr^M^ the 
Clelia aiid Cleopatsa of Mad Scuderi, Afi Arcadift Qf Sir 
Philip. Sidney, and o^her grave wd stately compoaitioiiB in the 
same Style. These may he comiidered as forming. the second 
stage of romance writing. The hercustn and the galkuatry^, the 
qioral .^d vin,uou# tun^of ^chivalry rondance^ ^rere stiB 
preserved ; but the. dragoQs, the iie^^omancersy and the eor 
chanted csM^tks, were banishedi and soi^e smsdl reeenaUboGe to 
human nsiti^r^ was introduced* StiQ» however^ there was tQX> 
much of the ta8M*yeUo4J^ in them to ples^e an age wlttoh bow 
aspired to refinement*. The characters were discerned to be 
strsdned ; the style to he &woln ; the adventures incredUrie ; 
the books themselves were voluminous and tedious. 

Hence, this sort of composition soon assumed a third form, 
and from magni^cent heroic romance, dwindled .down to Ae 
familiar novel. These novels, bbth ip France and En^nit, 
during the age of Lewis XIV. and King Charles II. were in 
general of a ^riflbg nature, without the appearance of moral 
tendency, or useful instruction. Since that dme, however, 
somewhat better haa ht&Ei attempted, and a degree of refeima^ 
tion introduced into the spirit of. novel wtiting. Imitatimis of 
life and character have been made their principal object. . Be* 
lations have been professed to be given of. the behaviour of 
persons in particular interesting situations, auch as may actuak 
ly occur in life ; by means of which, what is laudable or de^ 
fective in ch^acter and in conduct, may be pointed out, and 
placed in an useful light. Upon this plan, the French have 
produced some compositions of consider^e merit. Gil 
Bias, by Le Sage, is a book full of good sense, and instructive 
knowledge of the woild. The works of Marivaux, especi^dly 
his Marianne, discover great refinement of thought, great pe? 
netration into human nature, suid paint, with, a very delicate 
pencil, some of the nicest shades and features in the distinctimi 
of characters. The NouveHe Helo'ise.of Rosseau is a produc- 
tion of a very singular kind ; in many of the events which are 
related,, improbable and unnatural ; in some of the details 
tedious, and for some of the scenes which are described justly 
blameable ; but withal, for the power ot eloquence, for tender- 
ness of sentiment, for ardour of passion, entitled to rank Among 
die highest productions of fictitious history. 
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In this kind'of writing we are, it must be confessed, in Great 
Britain, inferior to the French. We neither relate so agreeably 
nor draw characters with so much delicacy^ yet we are not 
ivithout some performances which discover the strength of the 
British genius. No fiction, ia any language, was ever better 
supported than the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. While it 
is carried on with that appearance of truth and simplicity, 
vrhidi takfes ^ stf-ong hold <of the imagination of all readers, it 
suggests, at the same time, very useful instruction ; by showing 
lio w much the native powers of a man may be exerted for sur- 
mounting the difficulties of any external situation. Mr. Field- 
ing's novels are highly distinguished for their humour ; a hu- 
mour which if not of the most refined and delicate kind, is 
originid, and peculiar to himself. The characters which be 
draws are lively and natural, and marked with the strokes of a 
bold pencil. The general scope of his stories is favourable to 
humani^ and goodness of heart ; and in Tom Jones, his great- 
est work, the artfid conduct of the fable, and iht subserviency 
of all the incidents to die winding up of the whole, deserve 
lauch praise. The most moral of all our novel writers, is Rich- 
aidson, the author of Clarissa, a writer of excellent intentions, 
and of very considerable capacity and genius ; did he not pos- 
sess the unfortunate talent of spinning out pieces of amusement 
into an immeastirable length. The trivial performances which 
dttly appear in public under the tide of Lives, Adventures, and 
Histories, by anonymous authors, if they be often innocent, yet 
are most commonly insipid ; and though in the general it ought 
tp be admitted tbat characteristical novels, formed upon nature 
and Upon life$ withoutextravagance, and without licentiousness, 
might furnish an agreeaUe and useful entertainment to the 
mind ^ yet according as these writings have been, for the most 
part, conducted, it must also be confessed, that they oftener tend 
to dissipation smd idleness, than to any good purpose. Let us 
now tHerefort make our retreat from these regions offiction. 
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LECTURE XXXVIIL 



NATURE OF POETRY....ITS ORIGIN AND PRO- 
GRESS...- VERSIFICATION. 



I HAVE now finished my observations on the differ- 
ent kinds of writing in prose. What remains is, to treat of 
poetical composition. Before entering on the consideration of 
any of its particular kinds, I design this lecture as an introduc- 
tion to the subject of poetry in general ; wherein I shall treat 
of its nature, give an account of its rise and origin, and make 
some observations on v^sification, or poetical numbers. 

Our first enquiry must be, what is poetry ? and wherein docs 
it differ from prose ? The answer to this question is not so easy 
as might at first be imagined ; and critics have differed and 
disputed much, concerning the proper definition of poetry. 
Some have made its essence to consist in fiction, and support 
their opinion by the authority of Aristotle and Plato. But this 
is certainly too limited a definition ; for though fiction may 
have a great share in many poetical compositions, yet many sub- 
jects of poetry may not be feigned ; as where the poet describes 
objects which actually exist, or pours forth the real sentiments 
of his own heart. Others have made the characteristic of poe- 
try to lie in imitation. But this is altogether loose ; for several 
other arts imitate as well as poetry ; and an imitation of human 
manners and characters, may be carried on in the humblest 
prose, no less than in the most lofty poetic strain 

The most just and comprehensive definition which, I think, 
can be given of poetry, is, " That it is the language of passion, 
or of enlivened imagination, formed, most commonly, into 
regular numbers." The historian, the orator, the philospher, 
address t^iemselves, for the most part, primarily to the under- 
standing : their direct aim is to inform, to persuade, or to in* 
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; struct. But the primary aim of a poet is to please and to move ; 
and, therefore, it is to the imagination, aud the passions,>that 
he speaks. He may, and he ought to have it in his view, to 
instxxicc, and to reform ; but it is indirectly, and by pleasing 
and moving, that he accomplishes this end. His mind is sup- 
,pQsed to be animated by some interesting object wliich fires 
his imagination, or engages his passions ; and which, of course, 
; communicates to his style a .peculiar elevation suited to his 
ideas ; very different from that mode of expression, which is 
•tiiatural to the iniind in its calm, ordinscry state. I have added 
tto my definition, that this language of passion, or imagination, 
<is formed, ^0^^ commonly ^into regular numbers ;.be^cause, though 
versification be, in general, the exterior digjtinction of poetry, 
.yet there are some forms of verse so loose and familiar^ as to 
•be hardly distinguishable from prose ; such as the verse of Te- 
rence's comedies ; and there is also a species of prose, so mea- 
sured in its cadence, and so much raised in its tone, as to ap- 
pfi'oach very near to poetical numbers ; such as the Tclemachus 
,of Fenelon ; and the English Translation of Osaian. The truth 
is, verse and prose, on softie occasions, run into one another, 
like light and shade. It is hardly possible to determine the ex- 
•act limit where eloquence <5nds, and poetry begins ; nor is there 
•any occasion for being very precise about the boundaries, as long 
.as the nature of each is understood. These are the minutise of 
criticism, concerning which frivolous writers are always dis- 
posed to squabble ; but which deserve not any particular dis- 
cussion* The truth and justness of the definition, which I have 
•given of poetry, will appear more fully from the account which 
I am now to give of its origin ; and which will tend to throw 
light on much of what I am afterwards to deliver, concerning 
its various kinds. 

The Greeks, ever fond of attributing to their own nation 
the invention of all sciences and arts, have ascribed the origin 
of poetry to Orpheus, Linus, and Musaeus. There were, per- 
haps, such persons as these, who were the first distingiusfaed 
Jbaids in the Grecian countries. But long before such names 
were heard of, and among nations whe»©tKey>i^en^v>€ir fenowpi 
poetry existed* It is a great errors to imargi^^, that poetry and 
mugicare arts which belong only tS ublished natrons- %They 
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have their fetmdatioti in the natureof man, aadbelongto all 
lutfooi, and tp all ages ; though, like other arts founded in 
nature, they have been more cultivated, and, from a concurrence 
of favourable circumstances, carried to greater perfectioa in 
some countries than in others* In order to explore the rise of 
{x)etry, we must have recourse to the des^rtsand the' wilds ; 
we must go back to the age of hunters and of shepherds i to 
the highest antiquity and to the sim{>lest form of iliatltiers 
aoHMig mankind* 

It has been often said, and the concurrkig voice of all antk{ift»- 
tjr affirms, that poetry is older than prose. But in what sense 
^is seemingly strange paradox holds true, has not always been 
well understood. There never, certainly, was any.period of 
society, in which men conversed together in poetical numbers. 
It was in very humble and scanty prose, as we may easily be- 
lieve, that the first tribes carried on intercoiu'se among them- 
selves, relating to the w^ants and necessities of li(&. But from 
the very beginning of society, there were occasions on which 
tiiey met together for feasts, sacrifices, and public assemblies; 
and on all such occasions, it is well known, that music, song, 
s|nd dance, made their principal entertainments It is chiefly in 
America, that we have had the opportunity of being made ac- 
quainted with men in their savage state. We learn from the 
particular and concurring accounts of traveUers^ that among aB 
the nations of that vast continent, especially among the northern 
tribes, with whom we have had most intdri^ourse, music and 
song are, at all their meetings, carried on with an incredible 
degree 6f enthusiasm ; that the chiefs of die tribe are those 
who signalize themselves most on such occasions ; that it is in 
songs they celebrate tl^eir religious rit^s ; that, by these they 
lament their public and private calamities, the death of friends, 
or the loss of warriors j express their joy on their victories ; 
celebrate the great actions of their nation^ and their heroes ; 
excite each other to perform brave expleiits in war^ or suSer 
death and torments with unshaken constancy* 

Here then we see the first beginnings of poetic composition^ 
in those rude effusions, which the enthusiasm of fancy or pas- 
sion suggested to untaught men, when roused by interesting 
events, and by their meeting together in public assemblies* Tw<J 
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particulars would early distinguish this language of song, from 
that in trhieh they conversed on the common occurrences of 
life ; namely, an unusual arrangement of words, and the em-« 
ployment of hold figures of speech. It would invert words or 
change them from that order in which they are commoidy plac* 
ed) to that which most suited the train in which they ro'se in the 
speaker's imagination ; or which was most aceomihodated to the 
eadenceof the passion by which he was moved. Under the influ- 
ence too of any strong emotion, objects do not appear to us such 
as they realty are, but such as passion makes us see them. We 
magnify and exaggerate ; we seek to interest all others in what 
caused our emotion ; we compare the least things to the great- 
est ; vre call upon the absent as well as the present, and even 
address ourselves to things inanimate. . Hence, in congrulty 
with those various movements of the mind, arise those turns of 
expression, which we now distinguish by the learned names of 
Hyperbole, Prosopopoeia, Simile, &c. but which are ho other 
than the native original language of poetry, among the most 
barbarous nations. 

Man is both a poet and a musician by nature. Tlie same im- 
pulse which prompted the enthusiastic poetic style, prompted 
a certain melody, or modulation of sound, suited to' the emo« 
tions of joy or grief, of admiration, love, or anger. There is a 
power in sound, which, pardy from nature, pardy from habit and 
associarion, makes such pathetic impressions on the fancy, as 
delight even the most wild barbarians. Music and poetry, there- 
fore, had the same rise ; they were prompted by the same oc- 
casions ; they were united in song ; and, as long as they con- 
tinued united^ they tended, without doubt, nuitually to heights- 
en and eifak each other's power. The first poets sung their 
own verses ; and hence the beginning of what we call, Versi^ 
fication, or words a/rranged in a more artful order than prose, so 
as to be suited to some tune or melody. The liberty of trans- 
position, or inversion, which the poetic style, a^ I observed, 
would naturally assume,-made it easier to form the words into 
iiome sort of numbers that fell in with the music of the song. 
Very harsh and uncouth, we may easily believe, these numbers 
would be at first. But the pleasure was felt ; it was studied ; 
and versification, by degrees, parsed into an art. 
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It appears from what has been said, that the first compositions^ 
which were cither recorded by writing, or transmitted by tra- 
dition, could be no other than poetical compositions. No other . 
but these, could draw the attention of men in their rude un- 
civilized state. Indeed, they knew no other* Cool reasoning, 
and plain discourse, had no power to attract savage tribes, ad- 
dicted only to hunting and .war. There was nothing that could 
either rousQ the speaker to pour himself fourth, or draw the 
crowd to listen, but the high powers of passion, of music, and 
of song. This vehicle, therefore, and no other, could be em- 
ployed by chiefs and legislators, when they meant to instruct 
or to animate their tribes. There is, likewise, a farther reason 
why such compositions only could be transmitted to posterity ; 
because, before writing was invented, songs oply could last, and 
be remembered. : The ear gave assistance to the memory, by- 
the help of numbers ; fathers repeated and sung them to their 
children ; and by' this oral tradition of national ballads, were 
conveyed all the historical knowledge, and all the instruction 
of the first ages. 

The earliest accounts which history gives us concerning all 
Nations, bear testimony to these facts. In the first ages of 
Greece, priests, philosophers, and statesmen, all delivered their 
instructions in poetry. Apollo, Orpheus and Amphion, their 
most ancient bards, are represented as the first tamers of man- 
kind, the first founders of law and civilization. Minos and 
Thales sung to the lyre the laws which they composed ;* and 
till the age immediately preceding that of Herodotus, history 
had appeared in no other form than that of poetical tales. 

In the same manner, among all other nations, poems and 
songs are the first objects that make their appearance. Among 
the Scythian or Gothic nations, many of their kings and lead- 
ers were scalders, or poets ; ^nd it is from their Runic songs, 
that the most early writers of their histor}', such as Saxo-Gram- 
maticus, acknowledge, that they had derived their chief infor- 
mation. Among the Celtic tribes in Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, 
we know in what admiration their bards were held, and how 
great influence they possessed over the people. They were both 
poets and musicians, as all the first poets in every country were , 

• S^rabQ« 1. 10. 
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Xhey were always niar the per$on of the chief or aovereign ;J^, 
they recorded all his great exploits ; they were emplaye^.as the 
ambassadors between contending tribes, and their persons we^e, 
held sacred. 

From this deduction it follows, that as we have reason to 
look for poems and songs amOng the antiquities of all cpuiltfies, 
so Mre may expect, that in the strain of these there will be a 
remarkable resemblance, during the primitive periods of ^i^very 
country. The occasions of their being ^codiposed,^ are every 
"wrhere nearly the same. The praises of gods and heroes, thfe 
celebration of famed ancestors, the recital of martial deeds, songa^ 
of victory, and songs of lamentation over the misfortunes and 
death of their countrymen, occur among all nations ^andthef- 
same enthusiasm and fire, the same wild and irregulai'^ but ani^ 
I mated composition, concise and glowing style, bold and extrav-^ 
agant figures of speech, are the general distinguishing charac- 
ters of all the most ancient original poetry. That strong hy- 
perbolical manner, which we haVe been.l^ng* accustomed to 
call the oriental manner of poetry, (because some of the earliest 
poeticsd productions came to us from thi» east) is intrulhno 
more oriental than occidental ; it is the characteristicalof'an agd 
rather than c^a country ^and belongs, in some xnteasure, to all 
nations at that period which^ first gives rise to music and to 
song. Mankind never resemble eadv odier so n^h as ihey^ 
do in the beginnings of society. Its subsequent . isevolutioni? 
give birth to the principal dictimctions pf character among na-^ 
tions, and divert into channels widely separated, that currfent 
of human genius and manners, which descends; originally from 
<me spring. v . 

Diversity of climate, and ofmanner of living, will, hoWever^ 
occasion some diversity in the strain of the first poetry of na- 
tions ; chiefl.y according as those nations are of a more fero- 
cious, or of a more gende spirit ; and according as they advance / 
faster or slower in the arts of civilization. Thus we find all 
the remains of the ancient Gothic poetry remarkably fierce, and 
breathing nothing but slaughter and blood ; while the, Peruvian 
and die Chinese songs turned, from the earGest times, upon 
inilder^ubjects. The Celtic poetry >in the days of Ossian, though 
chiefly of the martial kind, yet had attained a considerable mix- 
ture of tenderness and refinement j in consequence of thelong^ 
Vol.. ir. B B. 
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cultivation of poetry among tlie Celtae^ fay ineans of a aeries 
and succession of bards which had been estaUished for ages« 
So Lttcan informs us ; 

Vm ^piofse qid fortet aolino*, beOo^t pertmftob 

Lmndlbvt In loagnm vatcs difiiiiiditit s¥iim, 

Phirima »eeari fodidt cannina bardL* L. 44. 

Among the Grecian nations, their early poetry appears to 
have soon received a philosophical cast, from what we are in- 
formed concerning the subjects of Orpheus, Linus, and Musds- 
us, who treated of creation and of chaos, of the generation of 
the world, and of the rbe of things ; and we know that the 
Greeks advanced sooner to philosophy, 9sai proceeded with a 
' quicker pace in sdl the arts of refinement, than most other na- 
tions. 

The Arabians and the Persians have always been the greatest 
poets of the east ; and among them, as among other nations, 
poetiy was the earliest vehicle of all their learning and instruc- 
lion* t The ancient Arabs, we are informed^ valued themselves 
much on their metrical conqxjsitions, which were of two sorts ; 
the one they compared^ to loose pearls, aixl the other to peails 
atrung* In the former, the sentences or verses were widiout 
connexion ; and their beauty lurose from tbe elegance of the ex- 
pression, and the acuteness of the sentiment* The moral doc- 
trines of the Persians were generally comprehended in such in- 
dependent proverbial apothegaas, formed into verse. In this 
respect they bear a considerable resemblance to the Proverbs of 
Solomon; a great part of which book consists of unconnected 
poetry, like the loose pearls of the Arabians, llie saifte form 
of composition appears also in the Book of Job. The Greeks 
seem to have been the first who introduced a mcn-e regular 
structure, and closer connexion of parts^ into their poetical 
writings. 

* Ton too, ye bards, whom sacred raptures fire 
To chaimt your heroes to your cowitry's lyre^ 
Who consecrate in your immortil straiiu 
Brave patriot souls in righteons battle sbin ; 
Securely new the use^l tash renew, 
And noblest themes in deathless songs pnrstc Row*. 

t Vid. Voyages de Chardin, chap, de la Po6sie des Penant, 

i Vid* Pretiainary discoune to Sale's Translation of the Koran. 
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t>uring the infancy of poetry^ all the different kinds of it lay 
confused, and were niing^dinthe same composition, according 
as inclination, en^usiasm, or casual incidents, directed the po- 
et's strain* In the progress of society and arts, they began to 
assume those different regular forms, and to be distinguished by 
tlaM>se different names under which we now know them. ^ But 
in the first rude state of poetical efiusions, we can easily discera 
the seeds smd beginnings of all the kinds of regular poetry* 
Odesandhymnsof every sort, would naturally be among the 
lirst coinpositions ; according as the bards were moved by re- 
ligious feelings, by exultation, resentment, love, or any other 
warm sej^timent, to pour themselves forth in song* Plaintive 
or elegiac poetry, would as naturally arise from lamentations 
over their deceased friends. The recital of the achievements 
of their heroes, and their ancestors, gave birdi to what we now^ 
caiU epic poetry ; and as, not content with simply reciting thesb^' 
they would infallibly be led, at some of their public meetings^ 
to represent them, by introducing different bards speaking in 
the charact^of dieir heroes, and answering each other, we 
find in this the first outlines of tragedy, or drapiatic writing* 

None of these kinds of poetry, however, were in the first 

.ages of society properly distinguished or separated, as they are 

now, from each other. Indeed, not only were the different 

kinds of poetry dien mixed together, but all that we now call 

letters, or composition of any kind, was then blended in one 

mass. At first, history, eloquence, and poetry, were all the 

same. Whoever wanted to move or to persuade, to inform or 

to qntert^in his countrymen and neighbours, whatever was the 

subject, accompanied his sentiment and tales with the melody 

of song. This was the case in that period of society, when the 

character and occupations of the husbandman and the builder^ 

the warrior and the statesman, were united in one person* 

When the progress of society brought on a separation of the 

different arts and professions oif civil life, it led also by degrees 

to a separation of the different literary provinces from each 

other. 

The art of writing was in process of time invented ; records 
of past transactions began to be kept ; men, occupied with the 
subjects of policy and useful arts, wished now to be instructed^ 
and informed, as well as moved. They reasoned and reflected 
upon the affairs of life j and were interested by what was real, 
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not fabulous, in past transactions. The historian, therefore, 
now laid aside the buskins of poetry ; he wrote in prose, and 
attempted to giye a faithful and judicious relation of former 
events. The philosopher addressed himself chiefly to the un- 
derstanding. The orator studied to persuade by reaspning, and 
tetained more or less of the ancient passionate and glowing 
style, according as it was conducive to his purpose. Poetry, 
became now a separate art, calculated chiefly to please, and con- 
fined generally to such subjects as related to the imagination 
and passions. Even its earliest companion, music, was in a great 
measure divided from it. 

These separations brought all the literary arts into a more 
regular form, and contributed to the exact and accurate culd- 
vatioh of each. Poetry, however, in its ancient original con* 
dition, was perhaps more vigorous than it is in its modem states 
It included then, the whole burst of the human mind ; the 
whole exerdon of its imaginative faculties. It spoke then the 
language of passion, and no other ; for to passion, it owed its 
birth. Prompted and inspired by objects, which to him seem- 
ed gfeat, by events which interested his country or his friends, 
the early bard arose and sung. He sung indeed in wild and 
disorderly strains ; but diey were the native effusions of his 
heart ; they were the ardent conceptions of admiration or re- 
sentment, of sorrow or friendship, which he poured forth. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that in die rude and artiess strain oif 
the first poetry of all nations, we should often find somewhat 
that captivates and transports the mind. In after ages, when 
poetry became a regular, art, studied for reputation and for 
^in, authors began to affect what they did not feel. Compos- 
ing coolly in their closets, they endeavoured to imitate passion, 
rather than to express it ; they tried to force their imagination 
into raptures, or to supply the defect of native warmth, by those 
artificial ornaments which might give composition a splendid 
appearance. 

The separation of music from poetry, produced consequences 
not favourable in some respects to poetry, and in many respects 
hurtful to music* As long as they remained united, music en- 
livened and animated poetry, and poetry gave force and expres- 
sion to musical sound. The music of that early period was, 

• Sec Dr. BrQWn> Phicrution on the Xhf,Ufih0, «n4 Stfratifm rf JPtefwy 
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beyond doubt, extremely simple ; and must have consisted chief- 
ly of such pathetic notes, as the voice could adapt to the words 
of the son^. Musical instruments, such as flutes, and pipes, 
and a lyre with a very few strings, appear to have been early 
invented among some nations ; but no more wtis intended by 
these instruments, than simply to accompany the voice, and to 
heighten the melody of song. The poet's strain was always 
heard ; and from many circumstances, it appears that among 
the ancient Greeks, as well as among other nations, the bard 
^ung^his vetoes, and played upon his harp or lyre at the same 
time. In this state, the art of music was, when it produced all 
those great eflFects, 6f which we read sd much in aiicient histo- 
ry. And certain it is, that, from simple music only, and from 
music accompanied with verse or song, we are to look for strong 
expression, andpowerfulin&uence over the human imind. When 
instrumental musiccame to be studied as a separate art, divest- 
ed of the poet's song, and formed into the artificial and intri- 
cate combinations of harmony, it lost all its ancient power of 
inflaming the hearers with strong emotions ; and sunk into an 
art of mere amusement, among polished and luxurious nations. 
Still, however, poetry preserves, in all countries, some re- 
mains of its first and original connexion with music. By be- 
ing uttered in song, it was formed into numbers, or into an 
artificial arrangeme"lit of words and syllables, ytry different 
in different countries ; but such, as tp the inhabitants of eacli, 
seemed most melodious and agreeable in sound. Whence 
arises that great characteristic of poetry which we now call 
verse ; a subject which comes next to be treated ot 

It is a subject of a curious nature ; but ^as I am sensible 
that were I^to pursue it as far as my inclination leads» it would 
give rise to discussions, which the greater part of readers would 
consider as minute, I shall confine myself to a few observations 
upon English versification. 

Nations, whose language and pronunciation were of a mu- 
sical kind, rested their versification chiefly upon the quantities 
that is, the length or shortness of their syllables. Others, who 
did not make the quantities of their sjdlables be so distinctly 
perceived in pronouncing them, rested the melody of their 
^ verse upon the number of syllables it contained, upon the prop- 
er disposition of accents and pauses in it, and frequcndy upon 
that return of corresponding sounds, which wggtjsy^ jjhgRife^^e 
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fanner was the case with the Greeks and Romans ; the latter 
is tbe case with us, and with most modon ^ati<ms* AaioDg 
the Greeks and Romans, everj^ syllaUe, or the far greatest num- 
ber at least, was known to have a fixed and determined quanti- 
ty ; md their manner of pronouncing rendered this so sensible to 
die ear, that alongtyllable was counted precisely eqtud in time 
ta two short ones. Upon this principle, the number of syllables 
contained in their hexameter verse was allowed to vary* It may 
extend to 17 ; it can contain, when regular, no fewer than 13 : 
but the musical time was, nowithstanding, precisely the same 
in every hexameter verse, and was always equal to that of 12 
long syllables. In order to ascertain the regular time of every 
verse, and the proper mixture and succession of long and short 
ayllaUes which ought to compose it, were invented, what the 
grammarians call metrical feet, dactyles, spondees, iambus, 6cc. 
By these measures was tried the accuracy <^compo8}ti<Hi in ev- 
ery line, and whether it was so constructed a^ to fidffl its proper 
meledy. It was requisite, for instance, diat the hexameter 
verse should have the quantity of its syllables so disposed, that 
it could be scanned or measured by' six metrical feet, which 
might be either dactyles or spondees, (as the musical tiipe of 
both these is the same) with this restriction only, that the fifdl 
foot was regularly to be a dactyle, and the last a spondee.^ 

* Somt writers imagine, that the feet InLatlD verse were Intended to car- 
respond to bars in music, and to form musical intenrals or distinctions, sensible 
to the ear in the pronnnciation of the line. Had this been the case, evetj kind 
of Terse must have had a peculiar order of feet appropriated to it. But the 
common prosodies show, that there are several forms of Latin verse which are 
capable of being measured indlff^ently, by a Series of feet of very diiferent 
kinds. For instance, what is called the AsclepedsBan verse (in which the first 
ode of Horace is written) may be scanned either by a Spondeus, two Choriam- 
btts*s, and a Pyrrichius : or by a Spondeijis, a Dactylus succeeded by a Cssura, 
and two Dactylns*s. The conunon Pentameter, and some other forms of verse; 
admit the like varieties ;and yet the melody of the verse remains always the 
same, though it be icanned by different feet. This proves, that the metrical 
feet were not sensible in the pronunciation of the line, but were ioteadeiLonly 
to regulate its construction; or applied as measures, to try whether the suc- 
cession of long and short syllables was such as suited the melody of the verse t 
and as feet of different kinds could sometimes be applied for this purpose, 
hence it happened, that some forms of verse were capable of being scanned in 
different ways. For measuring the hexameter line, no other feet were found 
so proper as JDaetyles and Spondees, and therefore by these it is uniformly 
scanned. But no ear /s sensible of the termination of each foot, in reading an 
hexameter line. From a misapprehension of this matter, I apprehend that 
* confusion has sometimes arisen among writers, in treating of th« prosody both 
of Latin, and of £ngliih verse. 
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The introduction of these feet into English verse, would bo 
altogether out of place ; for the genius of our language corres- 
ponds not in this respect to tl>e Greek or Latin. I say not, 
that vre have no regard to quantity, or to long and short, in 
pronouncing* Many words we have, especially our words con- 
sisting of several syllables, where the quantity, or the long and 
short syllables, are invariably fixed ; but great numbers we 
liave also, where the quantity is left altogether loose. This is 
the case with a. great part of our words consisting of two syl- 
lables9 and with almost all our monosyllables. In gene^, the 
difference made between long and short syllables, in our man- 
ner of pronouncing them is so very inconsiderable, and so much 
liberty is left us for making them either long or short at pleas- 
ure, that mere quantity is of very little efiect in English versi- 
ficatioii* The only perceptible difference among our syllables, 
arises from some of them being uttered with that stronger per- 
cussion of voice, which we call accent. This- accent does not 
ahvay« make the syllable longer, but gives it more force of sound 
only ; and it is upon a certain order and succession of accented 
and unaccented syllables, infinitely more than upon their being 
long or short, that the melody of our verse depends. If we 
take any of Mr. Pope's lines, and in reciting them' alter the 
quantity of the syllables, as fiar as our quantities are sensible^ 
the music of ths verse will not be much injured : whereas, if 
we do not accent the 8}rilables according as the verse dictates, 
its melody will be totally dcstxaycdJ* 

Our English heroic verse is of what may be called an iambic 
structure ; that is, composed of a succession nearly alternate of 
syllables, not short and long, but unaccented and accented. 
With regard to the place of these accents, however, some liber- 
ty is admitted, fw the sake of variety. Very often, though not 
always, the line begins with an unaccented syllable ; and some- 
times, in the course of it, two unaccented syllables follow each 

* See thif well lUuttnted in Lord Monboddo's Treatise of Tie Origin and 
Prtgrest rf Ltmguaget Vol. II. under the head of the prosody of language. He 
•hows that this is not only die constitution of our own verse, but that, by our 
manner of reading Latin verie, we make its music nearly the same. For we 
certainly do not pronounce it according to the ancient quantities, so as to maks 
the musical time of one long syllable equal to two short ones; but according 
to a succession of accented and unaccented syllables, only mixed in a ratio dif* 
fereot from that of our own Terse. No Roman could possibly understand our 
pronunciation. 
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other* But in general, there are either five, or four, accented 
syllables in each line. The number of syllables is ten, unless 
mrhere an Alexandrian verse is occasionally admitted. In verses 
not Alexandrian, instances occur where the line appears to 
have more than the limited number* But in* such instances, I 
apprehend it wJU be found, tliat some of the liquid syllables are 
so slurred in pronouncing, as to bring the verse, with respect to 
its effect upon the ear, within the usual bounds. 

Another essential circumstance in the cdnstitutioii of our 
verse, is the caesural pause, which falls towards the middle of 
eai^h line. Some pause of this kind, dictated by the melody, is 
found in the verse of most nations* It is found, as might be 
shown, in the Latin hexameter* In the French heroic verse 
it is very sensible. That is a verse of twcSve syUables ; and 
in every line, just after the sixth syllable, there faUs regularly 
and indispensably, a csesural pause, dividing the line into two 
equal hemistichs* For example, in the first lines pf Boileau's 
epistle to the king : 

Jeune flc raiUant heros | dont Ta haute sagef se 
N*eft poiiit le fruit tardif f d'une lente Tidlletse, 
Qui seul sans Ministre | a Texample dea Dieax 
Sotttiena tout par toi m^me j Sf. Tois tout par tea tozx. 

In this train all their verses proceed ; the one half of the line 
always answering to the other, and the same chime returning 
incessandy on the ear without intermission or change ; which 
is certainly a defect in their verse, and unfits it so very much 
for the freedom and dignity of heroic poetry. On the other 
hand, it is a distinguishing advantage of pur English verse, that 
it allows the pause to be varied through four different syllables 
in the line* The pause may fall after the 4th, the 5th, the 6di, 
or the rth syllable ; and according as the pause is placed after 
ooe or other of the syllables, the melody of the verse is much 
changed, its air and cadence are diversified. By this means^ 
uncommon richness and variety are added to English versifi- 
cation. 

When the pause falls earliest, that is, after the 4th syllable, 
the briskest melody is thereby formed, and the most spirited 
air given to the line. In the following lines of the Rape of the 
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Z^ock, Mr. Pope ha3, with exquisite propriety, suited the con- 
struction of the verse to the subject. ^ 

On htt white br«ajt j a sparkling cron the wore* 

Which Jews might kist | and infidels adore ; 

Her lively looks | a sprightly mind disetose. 

Quick as her eyes | and as unfix*d as those. 

Favours to none | to all she smites extendta 

Oft she rejects | but never once offends. ^ 

^Vhen the pause falls after the 5th syllable, which divides - 
the line into two equal portions, the melody is sensibly altered. 
T^e verse loses that brisk and sprightly air, which i( had with 
the former pause, and becomes more smooth, gentle and flow-* 
ing. 

Eternal sunshine | of the spotless Blind, 
Each prayer accepted | and each wish resignM. 

When the. pause i»:oceeds to follow the 6th syllable, the te* 
Ku>r of the music becomes solemn and grave. The verse 
inarches now with a more slow and mioasured pace, than in any 
of the two former cases. 

The wrath of PeleiM* ton | the dhrefnl spring 
Of all the Grecian woes | O Goddess ting I 

But the grave, solemn cadence becomes ^tiU more sensible, 
When the pause falls after the 7th syllable, which is the nearest 
place to the end of the line that it can occupy. This kind of 
verse occurs the seldomest,buthas a happy effect in diversify- 
ing the melody. It produces that slow Alexandrian air which 
is finely suited to a dose ; and for this reason, such lines al- 
most never occur together, but are used in finishing the cou* 
plet. 

And in the smooth description | murmur still, 
Loog tov'd ador'd ideas ! | ail adies, x 

I have taken my examples from verses in rhyme ; becsiuse 
in these, our versification is subjected to the strictest law. As 
blank verse is of a freer kind, and naturally is read with le«s 
cadence or tone, the pauses in it, and the effect of them, are 
« not always so sensible to the ear. It is constructed, how- 
ever, entirely upon the same principles with respect to the 
place of the pause. There are some, who, in order to exalt the 
Vol. II. C G 
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variety and the powtr of our heroic verse, have mai n tai n ed 
that it admits of musical pauses, not only after those four sylla- 
bles, where I assigned their place, but after any one syllable ui 
the verse indifferently, where the, sense directs it to be placed. 
This, in my opinion, is the same thing as to maintain that there 
is no pause at all belonging to the natural melody of the verse ; 
since, according to this notion, the pause is formedvcntircly by 
, the meaning, not by the music. But this I apprehend to be 
Ycontrary both to the nature of versification, and to the expcri- 
jj^ cnce of every good ear.^ Those certainly are the happiest 
lines, wherein the pause, prompted by the melody, coincides in 
some degree with that of the sense, or at least does not tend to 
spoil or interrupt the meaning. Wherever any opposition be- 
tween the music and the sense chances to take place, I observ- 
ed before, in treating of pronunciation or deUvery, that the 
proper method of reading these lines, is to read them accord- 
ing as the sense dictates, neglecting or slurring the caesural 
pause ; which renders the line less graceful indeed, but^ how- 
ever, does not entirely destroy its sound. 

Our blank verse possesses great advantages, and is indeed a 
noble, bold, and disencumbered species of versification. The 
principal defect in rhyme, is the full close which it forces upon 
the ear, at the end of every couplet. Blank verse is freed from 
this ; and allows the lines to run into each other with as great 
liberty as the Latin hexameter permits, perhaps with greater. 
Hence it is particularly suited, to subjects of dignity and force, 
which demand more fr^e and manly numbers than rhyme* The 
constraint and strict regularity of rhyme are unfavourable to 
the sublime, or to the highly pathetic strain. An epic poem^ . 
^ or a tragedy. Would be feuered and degraded by it. It is best 
adapted to compositions of a temperate strain, where no parti- 

* 4n the Italian heroic yene, employed by TaMo in his Oierutalemme, and 
Ariofto in his Orlando, the pauses are of the same varied nature with those whicli 
•I have shown to belong to Enghsh versification, and fall after the same four syl- 
bblesjn the line. Marmonteljn bis P«etiqiie Fran^oisc, vol. i. p. S69, takes no- 
tice, that thts construction of verse is common to the Italians and the English; 
and defends the uniformity of the French csesural pause upon this ground, that 
the alteratton of masculine and femintne rhymes, furnishes sufficient variety f 
the French pottry ; whereas the change of movement occasioned by the four dif< 
ferent pauses in English and Italian ver&e, produces, according to him, too great 
diversity. On the head of pauses in Engilsh versification, see the Elements of 
Critlcitm^ chap. 18% eect^ 4. ^ 
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cular vehemence is required in the sentiments, nor great subli- 
xnity in the style ; such as pastorals, elegies, epistles, satires, &c« 
7o these, it communicates that degree of elevation which ift 
^oper for them ; and without any other assistance sufficiently 
distinguishes the style from prose.' He who should write such 
I>oems in blatik verse, would render his work harsh and unpleas- 
ing. In order to support a poetical style, he would be obliged 
to affect a pomp of language unsuitable to the subject. 

Though I join in opinion with those, who think that rhymi|: ^ 
finds its proper place in the middle, but not in. the higher re*- 
gtons of poetry, I can by no means join in the invectives which 
some have poured out against it, a& if it were a mere barbarous 
gingling of sounds, fit only f<x^ children^ and owing to nothing 
but the corruption of taste in the monkish ages. Rhyme might 
indeed be barbarous in Latin or Greek verse, because these lan- 
guages, by the sonorousness of their words, by their liberty of 
transposition and inversion, l^ their fixed, quantities and musical 
pronunciation, could carry on the melody of verse without its 
aid. But it does not follow, that therefore it must be barbarous 
in the English language, which is destitute of these advantages*. 
Every language has powers an^ graces, and niusic peculiar to 
itself; aiid what is becoming in one,, would be ridiculous in an- 
other. Rhyme was barbar/)us in Latin ^ and an attempt to con** 
struct Englislr verses, after the form of hexameters, and pen- 
tameters, and Sapphics, is aa barbarous among, us. It is not. 
true, that rhyme is merely a monkish invention. On the con- 
trary, it has obtained under different forms, in the versification, 
of most known nations* It is found in the ancient poetry of 
the northern nations of Europe ;.it is said to be found among 
tlie Arabs, the Ber^ans, the Indians, and the Americans. This 
shows that there is something in^ the return of similar sounds^., 
which is gratefuLto the ears of most part of mankind. And if 
any one, after reading Mr. Pope's Rape of the Lock, or Eloisa. 
to Abelard, shall not admit our rhyme, with all its varieties of 
pauses, to carry both elegance and sweetness of sound, his eaF- 
jnuat.be pronounced to be of a very peculiar kind. 

The present form of our English heroic ihyme, in couplets, , 
is a modem species of versification. The measure generally usedv 
iuthe days of Ctueen Elizabeth, King James, and King Charle&. 
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L was the stanza of eight lines, such, as Spencer employs, bor- 
rowed from the Itidian ; a measure very constrained and arti^ 
ficial. Waller was the first who brought couplets into vogue ; 
and Dryden afterwards established the usage. Waller firs^ 
smoothed our verse ; Dryden perfected it. Mr. Pope's versi- 
fication has a peculiar character. It is flowing and smooth, in 
the highest degree ; far more laboured and correct than that of 
any who went before him. He introduced one considerable 
change into heroic verse, by totally throwing aside the triplets^ 
Or three lines rhyming together, in which Mi*. Dr}'^den abound-* 
ed« Dryden's versification, however, has very great merit ; 
and, like all his productions, has much spirit, mixed with care- 
lessness* If not so smooth and correct as Pope's, it is however 
more varied and easy* He (Subjects himself less to the rule of 
closing the sense with the couplet ; and frequently takes the li- 
. berty of making his couplets run into one another, with some-* 
what of the freedom of blank verse. 
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LECTURE XXXIX. 



PASTORAL 1P0ETRY....LYRIC POETRY. 



IN the last Lecture, I gave an account of the rise and 
progress of poetry, and made some observations on the nature 
of English versification. I now proceed to treat of the chief 
kinds of poetical composition ; and of the critical rules that re- 
late to them. I shall follow that order which is most simple 
and natural ; beginning with the lesser forms of poetry, and as- 
cending from them to the epic and dramatic, as the most dignifi- 
ed. ThisLecture shall be employed on pastoral and lyric poetry. 
Though I begin with the consideration of pastoral poetry, it 
is not because I consider it as one of the earliest forms of poe- 
tical composition. On the contrary, I am of opinion that it 
was not cultivated as a distinct species, or subject of writing, 
until society had advanced in refinement. Most authors have 
indeed indulged the fancy, that because the life which mankind 
at first led was rural, therefore, their first poetry was pastoral, 
or employed in the celebration of rural scenes and objects. I 
make no doubt, that it would borrow many of its images and 
allusions from those natural objects with which men were best 
acquainted ; but I make as little doubt, that the calm and 
tranquil scenes of rural felicity were not, by any means, the 
first objects which inspired that strain of composition, which 
we now call poetry. It was inspired, in the first periods of eve- 
ry nation, by events and objects which roused men's passions ; 
or, at least, awakened their wonder and admiration. The ac- 
tions of their gods and heroes, their own exploits in war, the 
successes or misforttmes of their countrymen and friends, fur- 
nished the first themes to the bards of every country. What 
was of a pastoral kind in their compositions, was incidental 
only. They did not think of choosing for their theme the tran- 
quillity and the pleasures of the country, as long as these were 
daily and familiar objects to them. It was not till men had be- 
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gun to be assembled in great cities, after the distinctions of rs^ik 
and stations >f ere formed, and the bustle of courts and large so- 
cieties was known, that pastoral poetry assumed its present form. 
Men then began to look back upon the more simple and inno- 
cent life, which their forefathers led, or which, ajt least, they 
fancied them to have led : they looked back upon it with plea- 
sure, and in those rur^ scenes, and pastoral occupations ima- 
gining a degree of felicity to take place, superior to what they 
now enjoyed, conceived the idea of celebrating it in poetry. It 
was in the court of King Ptolemy, that TheocritU3 wrote the 
first pastorals with which we are acqusdnted ; and, in the court 
of Augustus, he was imitated by Virgil. 

But whatever may have been the origin of pastoral poetry^ 
it is, undoubtedly, a natural, and very agreeable form of poeti- 
cal composition. It recals to our imagination those gay scenes, 
and pleasing views of nature, which commonly are the delight 
of our childhood and youth ; and to which, in more advanced 
years, the gve^test part of men recur with pleasure. It exhibits 
to us a life, with which we are accustomed to associate the ide^si 
of peace, of leisure, and of innocence ; and, therefore, we readily 
set open our heart to such representations as promise to banish 
from our thoughts the cares of the world, and to transport us into 
calm Elysian regions. At the same time, no subject bids fairer 
for being favourable to poetry. Amidst rural objects,, nature 
presents, on all hands, the finest fidd for description ; and nor- 
thing appears to flow more, of its own accord, into political num- 
bers, than rivers and mountains, meadows and hills, flocks and 
trees, shepherds void of care. Hence, this species of poetry 
has, at all times, allured many readers, and excited many wri- 
ters. But, notwithstanding th<^ advantages it possesses, it will 
appear from what I have farther to observe upon it, that there 
is hardly any species of poetry which is more difficult to be car- 
ried to perfection, or in which fewer writers have excelled. 

Pastoral life may be considered in three different views ; ei-r 
ther such as it now actually is ; when the state of shepherds is 
reduced to be a ntiean, servile, and laborious state ; when their 
employments are become disagreeble, and their ideas gross and 
low : or such as we maysupposd it once to have been, in the 
more early and simple ages, when it was a life of ease and abun^ 
4ance ; when the wealth of Qien consisted chiefly in flpcks and 
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herds, and the shepherd, though unrefined in his manners, was 
respectable m his st^te ; or, lastly, such as it never was, and 
never can in reality be, when, to the ease, innocence, and sim- 
plicity of the early age^ we attempt to add the polished t^iste, 
and cultivated manners, of modem times, of these three states, 
Vhe first, is too gross and mean, the last too refined and unnatu- 
red, to be made the ground-work of pastoral poetry. Either 
of these extremes is a rock upon which the poet will split, if 
he approach too near it. We shall be disgusted if he gives 
us too much of the servile employments, and low ideas of ac- 
tual peasants, as Theocritus is censured for having S9metimes^ 
done : and if, like some of the French and Italian writers of 
pastorals, he makes his shepherds discourse as if they were cour- 
tiers and scholars, he then retains the name only^ but want.' the 
spirit 6f pastoral poetry. 

He must, therefore, keep in the middle station between thei 
He must form to himself the idea of a rural state^ such as itk 
■certain periods of society may have actually taken place, where 
there was ease, equality, and innocence ; where shepherds were 
gay and agreeable, without being learned or refined ; and plain 
and unless, without being gross and wretched. The great charm 
of pastoral poetry arises, from the view which it exhibits of the 
tranquillity and h^piness of a rural life. This pleasing illusion^ 
therefore, the poet must carefully maintain. He must display, 
to us, all that is agreeable in that state, but hide whatever i^ 
displeasing.* Let him paint its simplicity and innocence to the 
full ; but cover its ritfleness and misery. Distresses, indeed, and 

* * In the following beamifiil Unes of the first edoflfue, Vtrgil has, in the trac 
•pirlt of a pastoral poet, brought together as agreeable an assemblage of imagct 
«f rural pleasure as can any where be found. 

Fortunate senex ! hie inter flumina nota« 
Et footffs sscros, frigus captabis opacum. 
Hinc riBi, auae semper vicino ab Ijmite scpes, 
HyblaBis apibus . florem depasta salicti, 
Saepc lev! sooinum fuadebit inire susurro. 
Hinc alt^ sub rupe, canet frondator ad auras: 
Nee tames interra, raucx, tua eura« palumbeif 
Nee gcuMre aSrlA cessabit turtur ab uImo» ^ 

Happy old man ! here mid th' aecustom'd streams 
And sacred springs, you'll shun the scorching beams; 
While from yon willow fence, thy pastures bound* 
The bees that suck their flowery stores around. 
Shall sweetly mingle, >»rich the whispVing boughs, 
Their lidUng murmurs , and invite repose. 
"While from steep rock« the pruner's song is heard ; 
Nor the soft roofng dove, thy fav'rlte bird, 
Meanwhile shall cease to breathe her melting strain* 
Nor tiirtlcf from jhc »rUl elms to plain, oi^tized by^««§ Ic 
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anxieties he itiay attribute to it ; for it would be perfectly unnatu- 
ral to suppose any concUtion of human life to be without them ; 
but they must be of such a nature, as not to shock the fancy with 
any thing peculiariy disgusting in the pastoral life. The shep- 
herd may well be afflicted for the displeasure of his mistress, or 
for the loss of a favourite lamb. It is a sufficient recommenda- 
tion of any state, to have only such evils as these to dejdore. In 
short, it is the pastoral life somewhat embellished and beautified, 
at least, seen on its fairest side only, that the poet ought to pre- 
sent to us. But let him take care, that in embellishing nature, 
he does not altogether disguise her ; or pretend to join with ru- 
ral simplicity and happiness, such improvements as are unnatu- 
ral and foreign to it. If it be not exacdy real life which he pre- 
^^r^A to us, it must, however, be somewhat that resembles it. 
^is, in my opinion, is the general idea of pastoral poetry. But, 
^f/ order to examiiie it more particularly, let us consider, first, 
The scenery ; next, the charactei^ ; and, lastly, the subjects and 
'actions, which this sort of composition should exhibit. 

As to the scene, it is clear, that it must always be laid in the 
country, and much of the poet's merit depends on describing it 
beautifully. Virgil is, in this respect, excelled by Theocritus, 
whose descriptions of natural beauties are richer, and more pic- 
turesque than those of the other.* In every pastoral, a scene, 

* What niral tceiiery.for instance, can be painted ^in more Htelj oolottri, tlip 
the foBfywiflg description ezUbiu ? 

• .••.•• • .f » rt fitUilmt^ 

''S» Ti ffTftMT»t9-t yty»i§rii •/v«#f«i(i. 
II«AA«i y «M'fiif virtfh xatm KfmrH i'*9UfT^ 
"Aiyiif •! TTf Ai«i rf. r§ /* iyyvitt <ff o #lWf 

Ttmyti A«A«yf 0»Tf( f;^«» irayfv. « y •A«Avy«» 

JlmfT So'i'n iiffi pumXMi wUfi ; tfrh ^ •ff'«f «f • 

/k«i^iAf«rf MfM^ii ifcvxifhr* T0t t"' fiux»*^« 

Thio caiT. Idyll, vii. t^h 

,...•• I .on toft bedi recline 

, Of lentlik, and young branches of the vine : 
Poplars and elms above, their foUag e spread, 
Lent a •ool shade, aad waVd the breesy hea^^d by GoOglc 
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pr rural prospect^ should be distinctly drawn, and set before us. 
It is not enough, that we have those unmeaning groupes of 
violets and roses, of birds, and brooks, and breezes, which our 
common pastoral-mongers throw together, and which are per- 
petually recurring upon us without variation. A gQod poet 
ought to give us such a landscape, as a painter could copy alT- 
ter* His objects must be particularised ; the stream, the rock, 
. or the tree, must, each of them, stand forth, so as to make a 
figure in the imagination, and to give us a pleasing conception 
of the place where we are. A single object happily introduced, 
-will sometimes distinguish and characterise a whole scene ; such 
as the antique rustic sepulchre, a very beautiful object in a 
landscape, which Virgil has set before us, and which he has 
taken from Theocritus r 

Hinc adeo media est nobis via ; jamque sepulchrvm 
Incipit apparere Blanoris ; hie obi densas 
AgricolaB striogunt frondes Egl, IX.* 

Not only professed descriptions of the scenery, but in the 
frequent allusions to natural objects, which occur, of course, in 
pastorals, the poet must, above all things, study variety. He 
must diversify his face of nature, by presenting to us new ifn-, 
ages ; or otherwise, he will soon become insipid with those 
knoi?ni topics of description, which were original, it is true, in 
the first poets, who copied them from nature, but which are 
now worn thread-bare by incessant imitation. It is also incum- 

fielow a stream, from the nymph's sacred cave, 

In free meanders led its murm'ring wave. 

In the warm sunbeams, verdant shades among, 

Shrill grasshoppers renewM their plaintive song: 

At distance far, concealed in shades, alone, 

Sweet Philomela pour'd her tuneful moan : 

The lark, the goldfinch, warbled lays of love, 

And sweetly pensive coo*d the turtle dove; 

While honey bees, for ever on the wing, 

Humm'd round xhe flowers, or siptthe silver spring, 

The rich, ripe season, gratified the tenss 

With summer's sweets, ahd autumn's redoIence% 

Apples and pears lay strew'd in heaps around. 

And the plum's loaded branches kiss'd the ground. Fa wr 1 8 . 

^ . . , To our mid journey we arc come, 

1 seethe top of old Bianor's tomb; ■ 
Here, Moeris, where the swains thick branches prunCi 
' And strew their leaves, our voices let us tunc. Wartok, 

Vol. IL D jd 
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bent oii him, to suit the sc^neiy to the subject of the pastoral ; 
and, according as it is of a gay or a melancholy kind, to exhibit 
nature under such forms as may correspond with the emotions 
or sentiments which he describes. Thus Virgil, in his second 
eclogue, which contains the lamentation of a despsdring lover, 
gives, with propriety, a gloomy appearance to the scene : 

Taotum Inter dentit, vmbron cacumina, ftgot, 
Atfidud veniebat; Ibi base incondiu solut 
Montlbas & syWis ttodio jacUbat inani.* 

With regard to the characters, or persons, which are proper 
to be introduced into pastorals, it is not enough that they be 
persons residing in the coimtry. The adventures, or the dis- 
courses of courtiers, or citizens, in the country^ are not what 
we look for in such writings ; we expect to be entertained by 
shepherds, jor persons wholly engaged in rural occupations; 
whose innocence and freedom from the cares of the world may, 
in our imagination, form an agreeably contrast, with the manners 
and characters of those who are engaged in the bustle of life. 

One of the principal difficulties which here occurs has, been 
already hinted ; that of keeping the exact medium between too 
' much rusticity on the one hand, and too much refinement on 
the other. The shepherd, assuredly, must be plain and unaf- 
fected in his manner of thinking, on all subjects. An amiable 
simplicity must be the ground-work of his character. At the 
same time, there is no necessity for hfs being dull and insipid. 
He may have good sense and reflection ; he may have spright- 
liness and vivacity ; he may have very tender ^nd delicate feel- 
ings ; since these are, more or less, the portion of men in all 
ranks of life ; and since, undoubtedly, there was much genius 
in the wOrld, before there were learning, or arts to refine it. 
> But then he must not subtilise ; he must not deal in general 
reflections and abstract reasoning $ and still less in the points 
and conceits of an affected gallantry, which surely belong not 
to his chai acter and situation. Some of these conceits are the 
chief blemishes of the Italian pastorals, which are otherwise 
beautiful. When Aminta, in Tasso, is disentangling his mis- 
tress's hair from a tree to which a savage had bound it, he is 

* Mid shades of thickest beech he pinM alone. 
To the wild woods and mouEtains made his moan ; 
Still day by day, id incoherent strains, 
*Twas all he could, dpspairing told his paini. Wa&tovj 
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represented as saying : '* Cruel tree ! how couldest thou injure 
that lovely hair which did thee so much honour ? thy rug- 
ged 'trunk ^ was not worthy of such lovely knots. What ad- 
vantage have the servants of love, if those' precious chams 
arc common to them and to the trees ?"* Such stnuned scn- 
timents as these ill befit the woods* Rural personages are sup- 
posed to speak the language of plain sense, and natural feel- 
ings. When they describe, or relate, they do it with simplicity, 
and naturally allude to rural circumstances ; as in these beau- 
tiful lines of one of Virgil's eclogues : 

Sepibus in nostris parram te roscida mala 
(Dux ego vester eram} vidi cum matre regcDtem 
Alter ab undecimo turn me jam ccperat annus, 
Jam fragUes potcram a terra contingere ramos. 
Ut Tidl, ut peril, ut me malus abstulit error If 

In another passage, he makes a shepherdess throw an apple at 
her lover : 

Tam fiigit ad talices.ac se cupit ante viderl.^ 
This is natve^ as the French express it, and perfectly suited to 
pastoral manners. Mr. Pope wanted to imitate this passage, 
as he thought, to improve upon it. He does it thus : 

The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green. 
She runs h but hopes she does not run unseen ; 
While a kind glance. at her pursuer flies, 
How much at rariance are her feet and eyes f 

This falls far short of Virgil ; the natural and pleasing sim-. 
plicity of the description is destroyed, by the quaint and affect- 

* Oia di nodi si bei non era degno 
Cosi rovido tronco ; hor, che vantaggio 
Ilanno i servi d^amor, se lor commune 
E'eon le painte i1 pretiso iaccio ? ^ 
Fianta crudel ! potestl qudbel crine 
Offender, ta, ch*a te seo tanto onere I 

Atto III. Sc. I. 

f Once with your mother to our fields you came 
if or dewy apples ; thence I date my flame ; 
The choicest fruit I pointed to your view, 
Tho' young, my raptur*d soul was fiz'd on you ; 
. The boughs I ju6t could reach with little arms ; 
But then, even then, could feel thy powerful charms 
O, how 1 gaz*d, in pleasing transport tost ! 
Howglow'd my heart, in sweet delusion lostf Wartoit. 

% My Phillis me with pelted apple plief 3 

Then, tripping to the wood,tbe wanton hi^y 

And wiihei to be secoi before she flies. Dkt »b.^«> 
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cd turn in the last line : ^^ How much at variance of her feet 
and eyes," 

Supposing the poet to have formed correct ideas concerning 
his pastoral characters and personages : the next inquiry is, 
about what he is to employ them ? and what are to be the sub« 
jects of his eclogues i For it is not enough, that he gives us 
shepherds discoursing together. Every good poem, of* every 
kind, ought to have a subject which would, in some way, m- 
terestus. Now, here, I apprehend, lies the chief difficulty of 
pastoral writing. The active scenes of country life either are, 
or to most describers appear to be, too barren of incidents* 
The state of a shepherd, or a person occupied in rural employ- 
ments only, is exposed to few of those accidents and revolutions 
which render his situation interesting, or produce curiosity or 
surprise. The tenor of his life is uniform. His ambition is 
conceived to be without policy, and his love without mtrigue. 
Hence it is, that, of all poems, the most meagi*e commonly in 
the subject, and the least diversified in the strain, is the pastoral. 
From the first lines, we can, generally, guess at all that is to 
follow* It is either a shepherd who sits down solitarily l^ a 
brook, to lament the absence, or cruelty of his mistress, and to 
tell us how the trees wither, and the flowers droop, now that 
she is gone ; or we have two shepherds who challenge one an- 
other to smg, rehearsing alternate verses, which have litde ei- 
their of meaning or subject, till the judge rewards one with a 
studded crook, and another with a beechen bowL To the fre- 
quent repetition of common-place topics, of this sort, which 
have been thrummed over by all eclogue writers since the days 
of Theocritus and Virgil, is owing much of that insipidity which 
prevails in pastoral compositions. 

I much question, however, whether this insipidity be not 
owing to the fault of the poets, and to their barren and slavish 
imitation of the ancient pastoral topics, rather than to the con- 
fined nature of the subject. For why may not pastoral poetry 
take a wider range i Human nature, and human passions, are 
much the same in every rank of life ; and wherever these pas- 
sions operate on objects that are within the rural sphere, there 
may be a proper subject for pastoraL One would indeed choose 
to remove from this sort of composition the operations of vio- 
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lezit and direful passions, and to present sucli only as ar econsist* 
ent with innocence, simplicity, and virtue. But under this limi* 
tation, there will still be abundant scope for a careful observer 
of nature to exert bis genius. The various adventures which 
give occasion to those engaged in country life to display their 
disposition and temper ; the scenes of domestic felicity or dis- 
quiet ; the attachment of friends and of brothers ; the rivalship 
and competition of lovers ; the unexpected successes ormisfor* 
tunes of families, might give occasion to many a pleasing and 
tender incident ; and were more of the narrative and sentimen* 
tal intermixed with the descriptive in this kind of poetry, it 
would become much more interesting than it now generally 
IS) to the bulk of readers.^ 

The two great fathers of pastoral poetry are, Theocritus and 
Virgil. Theocritus was a Sicilian ; and as he has laid the 
^cene of his eclogues in his own country, Sicily became ever 
afterwards a sort of consecrated ground for pastoral poetry. 
His Idyllia, as he has enuded them, are not all of equal merit ; 
nor indeed are they all pastorals ; but some of them poems 
of a quite different nature. In such, however, as are properly 
pastorals, there are many and great beauties. He is distin>* 
guished for die simplicity of his sentiments ; for the great 
sweetness and harmony of his huml^ers, and for the richness 
of his scenery and description. He is the original, of which 
Virgil is the imitator. For most of Virgil's highest beauties 
in his eclogues are copied, from Theocritus ; in many places 
he has done nothing more than translate him. He must be 
allowed, however, to have imitated him with great judgment, 
and in some respects to have improved upon him* For The- 
oiiritus, it cannot be denied, descends sometimes into ideals that 
are gross and mean, and makes his shepherds abusive and im- 
modest ; whereas Virgil is free from oiFensive rusticity, and at 
the same time preserves the character of pastoi*al simplicity. 
The same distinction obtains between Theocritus and Virgil, 
as between ^ many other of the Greek and Roman writers. 
The Greek led the way, followed nature more clpsely, and 

* The aboTe observations on the barrenness of the common eclogues were 
written before any translation from the German had made us acquainted in 
this country with G,esner*8 Idylls, in which the ideas thatfaaj occurred to me 
for the improvcmCBt of pastocal poetry, are fully realized.. 
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shewed more original genius. The Roman discovered mart 
of the polish and correctness of art. We have a few remains 
of other two Greek poets in the pastoral style, Moschus and 
Bion, which have very considerable merit ; and if they want 
the simplicity of Theocritus, excel him in tenderness and deli- 
cacy. 

The ihodem writers of pastorals have generally contented 
themselves with copying, or imitating, die descriptions and 
sentiments of the ancient poets, Sannazarius, indeed, a famous 
Latin poet, in the age of Leo X. attempted a bold innovation. 
He composed juscatory eclogues, changing the scene from 
woods to the siea', and from the life of shepherds to that of fish- 
ermen. But the innovation was so unhappy, that he has gain-; 
ed no followers. For the life of fishermen is, obviously, much 
more hard and toilsome than that of shepherds, and presents 
to the fancy much less agreeable images. Flocks, and trees, 
and flowers are objects of greater beauty, and more generally 
relished by men, than fishes and marine productions. Of all 
the modems, M. Gesner, a poet of Switzerland, has been the 
most successful in his pastoral compositions. He has introduc- 
ed into his Idylls (as he entides them) many new ideas. His 
rural scenery is often striking, and his descriptions are lively. 
He presents pastoral life to us, with all the embellishments of 
which it is susceptible ; but without any excess of refinement. 
What forms the chief merit of this poet is, that he Writes to 
the heart ; and has enriched the subject of his Idylls with in- 
cidents, which give rise to much tender sentiment. Scenes of 
domestic felicity are beautifully painted. The mutual affection 
of husbands and wives, parents and children, of brothers and 
sisters^ as .well as of lovers, are displayed in a pleasing and touch- 
ing manner. From not understanding the language in which 
M. Gesner writes, I can be no judge of the poetry of his style : 
but, in the subject and conduct of his pastorals, he appears to 
me> to have outdone all the moderns. 

Neither Mr. Pope's nor Mr. Philips's pastorals, do any great 
honour to the English poetry. Mr. Pope's were composed in 
his youth ; which may be an apology for other faults, but 
cannot A^ell excuse the' barrenness that appears in them. They 
are written in remarkably smooth and flowing numbers : and 
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this isthdr chief merit; for there is scarcely any thought in 
them which can be caUed his own ; scarcely any description, 
or any image of nature, which has the marks of being original, 
or copied from nature herself ; but a repetition of the com- 
mon images that are to be found in Virgil, and in all poets 
who write of rural themes. Philips attempted to be more 
simple and natural thap Pope ; but he wanted genius to sup- 
port his attempt, or to write agreeably. He, too, runs on the 
common and beaten topics ; and endeavouring to be simple, 
he becomes flat and insipid. There was no small competition 
hetuv^een these two authors, at the time when their pastorals 
were published. In some papers of the Gugrdian^ great par- 
tiality was shown to Philips, and high praise bestowed upon 
him. Mr. Pope, resenting this preference, under a feigned 
name procured a paperto be inserted in the Guardian^ wherein 
he seemingly carries on the plan of extolling Philips ; but in 
reality satirises him most severely with ironical praises ; and in 
an artful covered manner, gives the p^m to himself.* About 
the same time, Mr. Gay published his Shepherd's Week, in six 
pastorals, which are designed to ridicule that sort of simplicity , 
which Philips and his partizans extolled, and are, indeed, an 
ingenious burlesque of pastoral writing, when it rises no higher 
than the manners of modem clowns and rustics. Mr. Shen- 
styne's Pastoral Ballad, in four parts, may justly be reckoned, 
I think, one of the most elegant poems of this kind, which we 
have in English. 

I have not yet mentioned one form in which pastoral writ- 
ing has appeared in latter ages, that is, when extended into a 
play, or regular drama, where plot, characters, and passions, 
are joined with the simplicity and innocence of rural manners. 
This is the chief improvement which the modems have made 
on this species of composition ; and of this nature, we have 
two Italian pieces which are much celebrated, Guarini's Pastor , 
Fido^ and Tasso's Aminta. Both of these possess great beauties, 
and are entitled to the reputation they have gained. To the 
latter, the preference seems due, as being less intricate in the 
plot and conduct, and less strained and affected in the senti- 
ments ; and though not wholly free of Italian refinement (of 
which I already gave one instance, the worst, indeed, that oc- 

• Sec Guardian, No. 4«. - 
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curs in all the poem) it is, on the whole, a perfonnaite of higfa 
merit. The strain of the poetry is gentle and pleasing ; and 
the Italian language contributes to add much of that softacsa, 
which is peculiarly sufted to pastoral.* 

• It may be proper to take Dotice here, that the charge agafaist Tasto for iii» 
points and ponceita, has sonetimei been carried feoo far. Mr. Addhon, for faf 
sunce, in a ]^aper of the Guardian, censtiring his Aminu, gives this example, 
*• That Sylvia enters adorned with a garland of flowersi and after viewing her- 
self In a fbnnta'n, breaks out in a speech to the flowers on her head, and tellf 
them, that she did not wear them to adorn herself, but to make them asham- 
ed.** ** Whoever can belir tbi«,*' he adds, ** may be assured, that he has no 
caste for pastoral." Guard. No. 3S. But Tasso's Sylvia, in truth, makes no svch 
ridicnlons figure, and we are obliged to suspect that Mr. Addison had not read* 
the Aminta. Daphne, a companion of Sylvia, appears In conyersation with. 
Thyrsis, the confidant of Aminta, Sylvla*s lover, and in order to shew him, that 
Sylvia was net so Bimp]e,or Insensible to her own charms, as she afifected to be» 
gives him this instance ; that she had caught her one day adjusting her dress by * 
fonnuin,and applying now one flower, and now another to her neck, and after 
comparing their colours with her own, she broke into a smile, as if the bad 
seemed to say, I will wear you, not for my ornaments, but to shew how macfi' 
you yield to me: and when caught thus admiring herself, she threw away her 
flowers, and blcshed for shame. This description of the vanity of a rural eo* 
quette, is no more than ivhat is natural, and very different from what the Author 
of the Guardian represents it. 

This ceniure on Tasso was not originally Mr. Addison's. Boohonrs, in hit 
Maniere dt iienpemer dans Us ouvrages d'etfrit, appears to have been the first who 
gave this misrepresentation of Sylvia*s speech, and founded a criticism on It/ 
Fontenelle, in his discourse on Pastoral Poetry, followed him in this eriticism. 
Mr. Addison, or whoever was the Author of that Paper in the On«rdhm» copi- 
ed from them both. Mr. Wartpn, in the Prefatory Dii^coune to his Transb- 
tion of Virgil's Eclogues, repeats the observation. Sylvia's speech to the flow- 
ers, with which she was adomcd> Is always quoted as the flagrant instanee of the 
false taste of the Italian poets. 'Whereas, Tasso gives us no such speech of Syl- 
vla's,but only informs us of iwhat her companion supposed her to be thinking, or 
sayirig to herself, > when she was privately admiring her own beauty. After 
charging so many emiaent critics, for having fallen into this strange hiaccnracy» 
from copying one another, wiihout looking into the author whom they censure, 
it is necessary for me to insert the passage which' has occasioned this remark. 
Daphne speaks thus to Thyrsis : 

Hora, per dirti il vcr, non mi rcsolvo 
Si Silvia e semplicetta, come pare 
A Ic pirqle, agli atti. Hier vidi un segno 
Che me ne mette in dubbio. lo la troval 
Lit presso la cittadein quel gran prati, 

Ove fra scagni grace un* isolctta; ' 

Sovra essa un la go limpido, e tranquillo, 
Tutta pendente in atto, che parea 
Vaghfggiar se mcdesma, e'nsfcme inueme 
Chleder consiglio a Tacquc, in qual maniera 
Dispor dovesf e iniu la fronte i crini, 
E sovro i crini il velo, e sovral velo 
I fior, che tenea in grembo; e spsssospest* 
-.-- Hor prencjcva uh ligunro, hor una rosa, 
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I txiustflot omit the me&tion of another pastoral drama, which 
^riU l>ear being brought into comparison with any compositi<xi 
of this kind) in any language ; that is, Allan Ramsay's Gende 
Shepherd. It is a great disadvantage to this beautiful poem, 
tliat it is written in the old rustic dialect of Scotland, which, 
in a short dme, will probably be entirely obsolete, and not in« 
tttlligiUe I and it is a fardier disadvantage, that it is so entirely 
formed to die rural manners of Scodand, that none but a na« 
tive of diat country can thoroughly understand, or relish it* 
But, though subject to those local disadvantages, which confino 
its reputation within narrow limits, it is full of so much natur- 
al description, and tender sendment, as would do honour to 
any poet. The characters are well drawn, the incidents af- 
fecting, ^ scenery and manners lively and just. It affords a 
strong proof, both of the power which nature and simplicity 
possess, to reach the heart in every sort of wridng ; and of the 
variety of pleasing characters and subjects, with which pastoral 
poetry, when properly managed, is capable of being enlivened* 
I proceed next, to treat of lyric poetry, or the ode i a species 
of poedcal composition which possesses much dignity, and in 
tfhich many writers have distinguished themselves, in every 
age. Its peculiar j^haracter is, that it is intended to be sung^ 
Or accompanied with music. Its designation implies this. Ode 
Is, in Gteek, the same widi sooig or hymn ; and lyria poetry 
imports, that the verses are accompanied with a lyre, or mu« 
sical instrument. This distinction was not, at first, peculiar 
to any one species of poetry. For, as I observed in the last 
Lecture, music and poetry were coeval, and were,, origmally, al-' 
ways joined together. But after their separation took place, 

E TaccosUva al bd candido eoUo, 
A le goancievennigUe, e de'colori 
Fern paragcme ; e poi, ftcome ttcta 
IH la vitt«rU, lampcgSiava nn riio 
Che parca che dicesse : io pur vi vinco $ 
N^ poito vol per ornamento mio, 
Mk porto vol ioi per vergogna Toetra ( 
Perche si veggla f oanCo ml oedete. 
MA mentre clla s*ornava,e vaghegglaYa, 
Rlvolii gli oechi a ca«o, e si lii accorta, 
Ck'io dl la m'era aeceru, e vergogaando 
ktzzoil toiu, e 1 fior lascio cadere ; 
Jo unto lo pin ridea del sue roisorei 

SUi pltt •'anvMla del rtio mio. Amjiit a. Atto II. Sc lii 
Vol- II. E E 
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aft^r bards had begun to makt verse compositions, which were 
to be recited or read, not to be sung, siich poems as were de-> 
signed to be stiO joined with music or song, were, by way of 
distinction, called odes. 

In the ode, therefore poetry retuns its first and most an- 
cient form ; that form, under which the original bards poured 
forth their enthusiastic strains, praised their gods and their he- 
roes, celebrated their victories, and lamented their misfortunes. 
It is from this circumstance, of the ode's being supposed to re- 
tain its original union with music, that we are to deduce the 
proper idea, and the peculiar qualities of this kind of poetiy. 
It is not distinguished from other kinds, by the subjects on 
which it is employed ; for these may be extremely various. I 
know no distinction of subject that belongs to it, except that 
other poems are often employed in the recital of actions, where- 
as sentiments, of one kind or other, form, almost always, the 
^abject of the ode. But it is chiefly the spirit, the manner of 
its execution, that marks and characterises it. Music and song 
naturally add to the warmth of poetry. They tend to transport, 
in a higher 4egree, both the person who sings, and the persons 
who hear. They justify, therefore, a bolder and more passion^ 
ate strain, than can be supported in simple recitati<m. On this 
is formed the peculiar character of the ode. Hence, the en- 
thusiasm that belongs to it, and the liberties it is allowed to 
take, beyond any other species of poetry. Hence, that neglect 
of regularity, those' digressions, and that diswder which it is 
supposed to admit ; and which, indeed, most lyric poets have 
not failed sufficiently to exemplify in their practice. 

The effects of music upon the mind are chiefly two; to raise 
it above its ordinary state, and fill it with high enthusiastic 
emotions j or to soothe, and melt it into the gentle pleasurable 
feelings. Hence, the ode may either aspire to the former cha- 
racter of the sublime and noble, or it may descend to the latter 
of the pleasant and the gay ; and between these, there is, also, 
a middle region, of the mild and temperate emotions, which 
the ode may often occupy to advantage. 

All odes may be comprised under four denominations. 
First, sacred odes j hymns addressed to' God, or composed on 
religious subjects. Of this nature arc the Psalms of David, 
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'Which exhibit to us this species of Ijiric poetry, in its highest 
degree of pei/ection. Secondly, heroic odes^ which are em- 
ployed in the praise of heroes, and in the celebration of mar- 
tial exploits and great actions. Of this kind are all Pindar's 
odes, and some few of Horace's. These two kinds ought to 
liave sublimity and elevation, for their reigning character. 

Thirdly, moral and philosophical odes, where the sentiments 
dire chiefly inspired by virtue, friendship, and humanity. Of thb 
lind, are many of Horace's odes, and several of our best mo- 
dem lyric productions ; and here the ode possesses that middle 
region, which, as I observed, it sometimes occupies. Fourthly, 
festive and amorous odes, calculated merely for pleasure and 
amusement. Of this nature, are all Anacreon's, some of Ho- 
race's ; and a great number of songs and modem productions, 
that clsdm to be of the lyric species. The reigning charactei: 
of these, ought to be elegance, smoothness and gaiety. 

One of the chief difficvdties in composing odes, arises iVom 
that enthusiasm which is imderstood to be a characteristic of 
lyric poetry. A professed ode, even of the moral kind, but 
more especially if it attempt the sublime, is expected to be en- 
livened and animated; in an uncommon degree. Full of tius 
idea„the poet, when he begins to write an ode, if he has any 
real' warmth of genius^ is apt to deliver himself up to it, with- 
out control or restraint ; if he has it not, he strains after it, 
and thinks himself bound to assume the appearance^ of being 
all fervour, and all flame.. la either case, he is in great haz-» 
ard of becoming extravagant. The licentiousness of writing 
without order, method, or connexion, has infected the ode 
more than any other species of poetry. Hence, in the class of 
heroic odes, we find so few that one can read with pleasure. 
The poet iJs out of sight, in a moment. He gets up into tho 
clouds ; becomes saabrupt in his transitions ; so eccentric and 
irregular in hi» motions, and of course so obscure, that we es- 
say in vain, to follow him, or to partake of his raptures. I 
do not require, that an ode should be as regiil^r in the stmc- 
ture of its parts, as a didactic, or an epic poem. But still, in 
every composition, there ought to be a subject ; there ought 
to be parts which make up a whole ; there should be a con- 
nexion tf those parts with one another.. The transitions rotA. 
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thought to thought mxy be light and delicate, s\ich at ait 
I»ompted by a lively fancy ; but3tiU they «hould be such as 
preserve the connexion of ideas, and show the author to be one 
who thinks, and not one who raves* Whatever authori^ may 
be {deaded for the incoherence and disorder of l3rric poetry, 
nothing can be more certain, than that any composition which 
is so irregular in its method, as to become obscure to the bulk 
of readent, is so much worse upon that account.^ 

The extravagant liberty which several of the modem lyric 
writers assume to themselves in their versification, increases the 
disorder of this species of poetry. They prolong their periods 
to such a degree, they wander through so many different mea- 
sures, and employ such a variety of long vad short lines, cor-- 
responding in rhyme at so great a distance from each other, 
that all sense of melody is utterly lost. Whereas, lyric comr 
position ought, beyond every other species of poetry, to pay 
attention to melody and beauty of sound ; and this versificauon 
of those odes may be justly accounted the best, which renders 
the harmony of the measure most sensible to every common 
ear. 

Pindar, the great father of lyric poetiy, has been the occa^ 
sion of leading his imitators into some of Ae defects I have 
now mentioned. His genius was suUime ; bis expressions are 
beautiful and happy ; his descriptions, picturesque. But find- 
ing it a very barren subject to sing the upraises pf those who 

«» u La pUipart dei cens qui parient de renthoQtiaime 4e Pode, eft parfant cm»- 
ne a'fls etoicm aoz mimM dans k trouble qslla vndsnt dfMr* Ce us MHit 
que grandi ptpti de fsl'eur divine, de trsnipoits de I'lme^ de monTemenv dc ln- 
mi^res, qui mis bout-ii-bout dam dei phrafes pompe uiea, nt produisent pourtant 
aucune Idee dittincte. SI cm let en erolt, I'esience de rcBtbeufiatoie eft de oe 
90Q¥olr iStre eomprli que par les cf piltf do prMsieni tniirp ^ fp. the desqoelt Uf 
ae luppotent, ct dopt !!• ezclnest tout cciiy qui 6ieDt ne jef pas entendre.— J> 
beau dcf ordre de Tode est un cffet de Tart ; mats U fauk prendre garde de don- 
ner trap d'^endue it ee terme. On autoriseroU parlk-la totaa lea iemtu iBU«ia»* 
Met. yn peete a'aeroU pluf %u'k e^rimer arqc lor^ t^a^t Up pentees qui Inl 
jviendroient luccestivement ; it se tiendroit dispensf 4*cn exfnUxjer le rapport, et 
de se faire un plan, dont toutes lea partiea le pr^tasaent mutuellement dea beau- 
tU, II n*7 aurolt nl commencement, nl milieu, nt fio.daiM um ovvrage; et e** 
pendant l*autenr ae eroiroit d'anta^tploa aubliiae, qu*l9 »^oit m^^ falsQnsble. 
Mais qui produirolt »ne pareille c9n>poalM9D <9sns Teaprit da lecteur f £Ue ne 
laisieroit qu'un ^toutdiascment, eauaf par la magnificence et I'baMnonie dea pa* 
ro9ca, aana y faire nakre que dea id^ea conAiaca, qui cbaaaeroient I*UBe os Tas* 
tre^ pi l^u de ^eocourir eotemWe k fixer et a eelairer TfapHt." 

OavvaEs be M. Di La Motts, Tome 1. Diacovra »r l^Ode. 
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had grilled the prize in the public garnet, he is perpetually di<^ 
g^asive, and filla Kp bis poems with fables of the gods ati4 
heroes^ that have little connexion either with his subject, 
or with one another. The ancients admired him greatty ; but 
as many of the histories of particular families and cities, tf^ 
which he alludes, are now unknown to us, he is so obscure^ 
partly from hia subject, and pardy from his rapid, abrupt 
manner of treatixig them^ that, notwithstanding the beauty of 
im expression, our pleasure in reading him is much diminished. 
O^e would imag^ne^ that many of his modem imitator^ 
thought the best way to catch his spirit, was to imitate his dis- 
order and obscurity. In several of the choruses of Euripides 
9nd Sophocles, we have the same kind of lyric poetry as in 
Pipdar, carried on with more clearness and CQnnexion} and at 
the saime time with much sublimity^ 

Of all the writers of o^es, ancient or modem, there is none, 
that, in point of correctness, harmonjn and happy expression^ 
can vie with Horace. |Ie has descended from the Pindaric 
rapture to a move ipoderate' degree of elevation; andjoinsi 
connected thought, and good sense, with the highest beauties of 
poetry. He does not oft^ aspire beyond that middle region, 
which I mentioned as belonging to the ode ; and those odes, 
in which he attempts the sublime, are perhap not always his 
best.^ The peculiar character, in which he excels, is grace 
and elegance ; and in this style of composition, no poet has ever 
attained to a greater perfection than Horace. No poet sup- 
ports a moral sentiment with more dignity, touches a gay one 
more happily, or possesses the art of trifling more agrieeably, 
when he chooses to trifle. His language is so fortunate, that 
with a single word or epithet, he often conveys a whole de- 
scription to the fancy. Hence he has ever been, and ever will 
continue to be, a favourite author with all persons of taste. 

Among the Latinnpoets of later ages, there have been many 
imitators of Horace. One of the most distinguished is Casimir, 

* There ii no ode whatever of Horace's, without great beauties. But though 
I maybe singular in my opinion, I cannot help thinking that in some of those 
odes which have been much admired for sublimity, (stch as Ode iv. Lib. 4. 
*< Qualem ministrum fulminis alitem," &c.) there appears somewliat of a strained 
and forced eflfort to be lofty. The genius of this amiable poet shews itself, ^ ac- 
cording %o my judgment, to greater advantage, in themes of a more temperate 
kind. 
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a Polish poet of the last century, who wrote four books of 
odes. In graceful ease of expression, he is far inferior to die 
Roman* He oftener affects the sublime ; and in the attempt, 
like other lyric writers, frequendy becomes harsh and unnaturaL 
But, on several occasions, he discovers a considerable degree of 
original genius, and poetical fire. Buchanan, in some of his 
Ijrric pompositions, is very elegant and classical. 

Among the French, the 7)des of Jean Baptiste Rousseau, 
have been much, and justly, celebrated. They possess great 
beauty^ both of sentiment and expression. They are animate^, 
without being rhapsodical ; and are not inferior to any poetical 
productions in the French language. 

In our own language, we have several lyric compositions of 
^considerable merit. Dryden^s ode on St. Cecilia, is well known* 
Mr. Gray is distinguished in some of his odes, both for ten- 
derness and sublimity ; and in Dodsley's Miscellanies, several 
very beautiful Ijrric poems are to be found. As to professed 
Pindaric odes, diefy are, with a few exceptions, so incoherent, 
as seldom to be intelligible. Cowley, at all times harsh, 19 
doubly so in his Pindaric compositions. In his Anacreontic 
odes, he is much happier. They are smooth and elegant; 
and, indeed, the most agreeable, and the most perfect in their 
kind, of all Mr. Cowley's poems. 
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HAVING treated of pastoral and lyric poetry, I pro- 
ceed next to didactic poetry ; under which is included a nu* 
meroiis class of writings. The ultimate end of all poetry, in- 
deed, of every composition, should be to make some useful im- 
pression on the mind. This useful impression is most common- 
ly made in poetry, by indirect methods ; as by fable, by narra- 
tion, by representation of characters ^but didactic poetry openly 
professes its intention of conveying knowledge aiid instruction. 
It cUffers, therefore, in the form^dnly, not in the scope and sub- 
stance, from a philosophical, a moral, or a critical treatise in 
prose. At the same time, by means of its form, it has several 
advantages over prose instruction. By the charm of versifica- 
tion and numbers, it renders instruction more agreeable ; by 
the descriptions, episodes, and other embellishments, which it 
may interweave, it detains, and engages the taniy ; it fixes al- 
so useful circumstances more deeply in the memory. Hence, 
it is a field, wherein a poet may gain great honoiu-, may display 
both much genius, and much knowledge and judgment. 

It may be executed in different manners^ The poet may 
choose some instructive subject, and he may treat it regularly, 
' and in form ; or, without intending a great or regular work, 
he may only inveigh against particular, vices or make some 
moral observations on human life and characters, as is common- 
ly done in satires and epistles. All these come under the de- 
nomination of didactic poetry. 

The highest species of it, is a regular treatise on some phi- 
losophical, grave,, or useful subject. Of diis nature we have 
several, both ancient and modern, of great merit and character : 
such as Lucretius's six books De Rerum Natura, Virgil's Geor- 
gics. Pope's Essay on Criticism, Akenside's Pleasures of the Im- 
agination, Armstrong on Health, Horace's Vida's, and Boileau's 
Art of Poetry. _ ,, 
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In all such works, as instruction b the professed object, the 
fundamental merit consists in sound thought, just principles, 
clear and apt illustrations. The poet must instruct; but he 
must study, at the same time, to enliven his instructions, hj the 
introduction of such figures, and such circumstances^ as may- 
amuse the imagination, may conceal the dryness of his subject^ 
and embefltsh h with poeticd painting* Virgil, in his Geor- 
gics, presents us here with a perfect model. He ha^ th« art of 
raising and beautifying the most trivial circumstances in rural 
life. When he is going to say, that the labour of the country 
must begin in spring, he expresses himself thus : 

Vere novo, gelfdns exaU cam montibus humor 
JUiqiiitar, it Zcpbftio ^utrlt «c glebtt reioi¥lt ; 
Depretio incipiac Jtm turn woXhi Tftufot tratro 
Iogemere» & lulco attritut splendesccre Tomer.* 

Instead of ^Ijbg his husbandman in plwi language, that his 
crops wiU £ail t^^'ough bad management, his language iS| 

He« ai^gmnbi akerhii *fri»tra spectaUs aeemim » 
Ceacuuaqiie lamem In lyhrlt »6bbctt qnsrco. f 

Instead of oidering him to water his grounds, he presents uft 
with a beanatiful bmdseape, 

Ecce lupercilio cHvosi tramltls undam 
Slldt ; Ilia eadent, rancnm per laevia murmur 
Saxa fkt ; acatebrbqw arentla temperat anra.| 

' In sdl didactic works, method and order are essentially re- 
quisite ; not so strict and formal as in a prose treatise ; yet such 

* Whik yet the iprlsg it young, white earth unbinds 
Her frozen boiom to die weitern winds ; 
¥^hile monotaia snows dissolve ag atast the sun. 
And streams yet new from precipices run ; 
£y*o in this early dawning of the year, 
Froduee the plough and yoke the sturdy steer. 
And goadhim tttl he groans beneath Ids tottt 
Till the bright share is buried in the saU. DaTallr^ 

t On other*s crops you may w!th.enTy look. 
And shake for food the long abandon*d oak. DaraiN. 

i Behold when burning suns, -or Syria s' beams 
Strike fiercely on the field, and withering stems, 
Down from the summit of the neighbouring hills 
0*er the smooth stones , he calls the bubbling rills : 
Soon as he clears whate*er their passage stay'd. 
And marks their future current with his spade. 
Before him scattering they prevent his pains, 
And roll with hollow murmurs o'er the plains^ Wait^v* 
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may exhMt ckarly to the reader a connected train of in- 

••truc^ion. Of the didactic poets, whom I before mentioned. 

£|[orace, in his Art of Poetry, is the one most censured for want 

of method. Indeed, if Horace be deficient in any thing through*- 

out many of his writings, it is in this^ of not being sufficiendy 

«ttentive to juncture and connexion of parts. He writes always 

i^itK «ase and gracefulness ; but often in a manner somewhat 

loose and rambling* There is, however, in that work much 

good sense, and excellent criticism; and, if it be considered as 

intended for the regulation of Roman drama, which seems 

to have been the author's chief purpose, it will be found to be 

a more complete and regular treatise^ than under the common 

notion, of its being a system of the whole poetical art. 

"With regard to episodes and embellishments, great liberty 
18 allowed to writers of didactic poetry. We soon tire of a 
continued series of instructions, especially in a poetical .work, 
vrhere we look for entertainment. The great art of rendering 
a didactic poem interesting, is to relieve and amuse the>reader, 
by connecting ^ome agreeable episodes with the principal sub- 
ject. These are always the parts of the work which are best 
ktiown, and which contribute most to support the reputation of 
the poet. The principal beauties of Virgil's Georgics lie in di- 
gressions of this kind, in which the author has exerted all the 
force of his genius ; such as the prodigies that attended the 
death of Julias Caesar, the Praises of Italy, the Happiness of a 
Country Life, the Fable of Aristaeus, and the moving Tale of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. So also the favourite passages in Lu- 
cretius^s work, and which, alone could render such a dry and 
abstract subject tolerable in poetry, are the digressions on the 
Evils of Superstition, the Praise of Epicurus and his philosophy^ . 
the Description of the Plague, and several other incidental illus- 
trations, which are relnarkably elegant, and adorned with a 
sweetness and harmony of versification peculiar to that poet. 
There is indeednothing in poetry, so entertaining or descriptive^ 
hiA what a didactic writer of genius may be allowed to intro- 
duce in some part of his work ; provided always, that such epi- 
sodes arise naturally from the main subject^ that th^y be not 
disproportioned in length to it ; and that the author know how 
to descend with propriety to the plain, as well as hoW to rise to 
rixe bold and figured style. 

Vol. IL Fr 
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' Much art may be shewn by a didactic poet in connectfing 
his episodes happily with his subject. Virgil is also distinguish- 
ed for bis address in this point. After seeming to have left his 
hi|sbandmen, he again returns to them very naturally by laying 
iioldof some rural circumstance, to terminate his digression. 
/Thus^ having spoken of the batde of Pharsalia, he subjoins irn- 
rmediatly, with much art: 

Scilicet et tem pus Teniet, cum finibns illiSt 
' Agricolo, incunrc temm tnolitBs aratrot 

i '• . .EzesainveDietscabri rubigincpila: 

Aut gravibus rastrit galeas pulsabic inanet, 

Gtaadiaque eflTosats nlrabitar oesa sepulchiit.* 

In English, Dr. Akenside has attempted the most rich and 
poetical form of didactic writing in his Pleasures of the Imagi- 
nation; an4 though, ip the execution of the whole, he is' not 
equs^, he has, in seversd parts, succeeded happily, and display- 
ed nmch genius. Dr. Amstxong, in his Art of Preserving 
Health, h^ not; aimed at so high a stnun aa the other. But 
.he is piore equal ; and maintains throughout a chaste and cor- 
rect elegancf^, 

. Satires and epistles naturally run into a more familiar style, 
than solemn philosophical poetry. As the manners and cha- 
racters, .which occur in ordinary life, are their subject, they re- 
quire being treated with somewhat of the ease and freedom of 
conversation, and hence it is commonly the *' musa pedestris,** 
which reigns in such compositions. 

. Satire, in its first state i^mong the Romans, had a form dif- 
ferent; from what it afterwards assumed. Its origin is obscure, 
and has given occasion to altercation among critics. It seems 
to have been at first a relic of the Ancient Comedy, writteh 
partly in prqse, pardy in verse, and abounding with scurrility. 
Ei^nius and Lacilius corrected its grossness ; and at last, Ho- 
^race brought it into that form, which now gives the denomi- 
natipn to satirical writing. JReformation of manners, is the end 
which it professes to have in view ; and in order to diis end, 

* Then; after length of time, the labMn^ •wain» 
' Who tvrn 4he ^rf of theie unhi^py plaint^ 
ShaU raity arkt from the (plough'd forrows take, 
y And over «mpty helmets pass the rake ; 

Ambs*d at antiqiie titles oii the stones^ 
And mighty rcUcs of gigaotlc bonef« . DiTOiii, 
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k: assumes the liberty of tsoldly censuring vice, and vicious cha'< 
racters. ' It has been carried on in three different msmners, by 
tfie three great ancient satirists, Horace, Juvenal, and Persius« 
Horace's style has not much elevation. He entitled his satires, 
•* Sermones," and seems not to have intended risingmuch higher 
than prose put into numbers. His manner is easy and graceful. 
Xheyare rather the follies and i^eaknesses of miiinkind, than 
their enormous yices, which he chooses for the object of hia 
satire. He reproves with a smiling aspect ; and while he moral- 
izes like a sound philosopher, discovers at the same time^ the 
politeness of a courtier. Juvenal is much more serious and 
declamatory.' He has more strength and fire, and tnore eleva- 
tion of style, than Horace ; init is greatly inferior to him in 
graicefulness and ease. His satire is more zealous, more sharp 
and pointed, as being generally directed agsdnst more flagitious 
characters. As Scaliger says of him, ** ardet, instat, jugulat ;'* 
whereas Horace's character is, *' admissus cirtum pr9ecerdia 
ludit/' Persius has a greater resemblance of the force and 
itre pf Juvenal, than of the politeness of Horace. He is dis- 
tinguished for sentiments of noble and sublime morality. He 
is a nervous and lively writer ; but withal, often harsh and ob^ 
scare. < 

Poetical epistles, when employed on moral or critical sub* 
jects, seldom rise into a higher strain of poetry rthan satires. 
In the form of an epistle, indeed, many other subjects may be 
handled, and either loVe poetry, or elegiac, may be carried on ; 
as in Ovid's Epistolae Herodium, and hi^ Epistolae de Ponto. 
Such works as these are designed to be merely sentimental -, 
and as their merit consists in being proper expressions of the 
passion or sentiment which forms the subject, they may assume 
any tone of poetry that is suited to it. But didactic episdes,. 
of which I now speak, seldom admit of much elevation. They 
are commonly intended as observations on authors, or on life 
and characters ; in delivering whic^h, the poet does not purpose 
to compose a formal treatise, or to confine himself strictly to 
regular method ; but gives scope to his genius oh some particu- 
lar theme, which, at the time, has prompted him to write. In 
all didactic poetry of this kind, it is an important rule " quic- 
quid pr^cipies, csto brevis," Much of the grace^ both o£ 
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satirical and epistolary writing consists in a spirited conciseneaa. 
This gives to such composition an edge and a liveliness, whidi 
atrike the fancy, and keep attention awake. Much of Aeir 
merit depends also on just and happy representations of cha- 
ractei^. As they are not supported by those high beauties of 
descriptive and poetical luiguage which adorn other composi-^ 
tions, we expect, in return, to be entertsuned with lively paint- 
ings of men and manners, which are always pleasing ; and in 
&ese, a certain sprightliness and turn of wit finds its proper 
place. The higher species of poetry seldom admit it ; but here 
at is seasonable and beautiful. 

In all these respects, Mr. Pope's ethical epistles deserve to be 
mentioned with signal honour, as a model, next to perfect^ of 
this kind of poetry. Here, perhaps, the strength of his genius 
appeared* In the more sublime parts of poetry, he is not so 
distinguished. In the enthusiasm, the fire, the force and copi- 
ousness of poetic genius, Dryden, though a much less correct 
writer^ appears to have been superior to him. One can scarce 
think that he was capable of epic or tragic poetry; but within 
a certain limited region, he has been outdone by no poet. His 
translation of the Iliad will remain a lasting monument to his 
honour, as the most elegant and highly finished translation, that, 
perhaps, ever was given of any poetical jirork. That he was 
not incapable of tender poetry, appears from the episde of 
Eloisa to Abelard, and from the verses to the memory of an 
unfortunate lady, which are almost his only sentimental pro- 
ductions ; and which indeed are excellent in their kind. But 
the qualities for which he is chiefly distinguished are, judgment 
and wit, with a concise and happy expression, and a melodious 
versification. Few poets ever had more wit, and at the same 
time more judgment, to direct the proper employment of that, 
wit. This renders his Rape of the Lock the greatest master- 
3)iece that perhaps was ever composed, in the gay and sprighdy 
style ; and in his serious works, such as his Essay on Man, and 
his Ethic Epistles, his wit just discovers itself as much, as to 
give a proper seasoning to grave reflexions. His imitations of 
Horace are so peculiarly happy, that one is at a loss, whether 
most to admire the original or the copy ; and they arc among 
the few imitations extant, that have all the graces and ease of 
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originsd. His paintings of characters are natural and livclj' 
Tim a high degree ; and never was any writer so happy in that 
ooncise spirited style, which gives animation to satires and epn- 
tl^s. We are never so sensible of the good effects of rhyme in 
ElxigUsh verse, as in reading these parts of his works. We see 
it adding to the style, an elevation which otherwise it could not 
liave possessed ; while at the same time he manages it so art- 
fully, that it never appears in the least to incumber him ; but, 
on the contrary, serves to increase the liveliness of his mannen. 
He tells us himself, that he could express moral observations 
more concisely, and therefore more forcibly, in rhyme, than he 
could do in prose* 

Among moral and didactic poets. Dr. Young is of too great 
eminence to be passed over without notice. In all his workst 
the marks of strong genius appear. His Universal Passion, 
possesses the full merit of that animated conciseness of style, and 
lively description of characters, which I mentioned as particu- 
larly requisite in satirical and didactic compositions. Though 
his wit may often be thought too sparkling, and his sentences 
too pointed, yet the vivacity of his fancy is so great, as to 
entertain every reader. In his Night Thoughts, there is much 
energy of expression ; in the three first, there are several pa- 
thetic passages ; and scattered through them all, happy images 
and allusions, as well as pious reflections, occur. But the sen- 
timents are frequently over-strained and turgid ; and the style 
is too harsh and obscure to be pleasing; Among French au- 
thors, Boileau has undoubtedly much merit in didacti|; poetiy. 
Their later critics mre unwilling to allow him any great share 
of original genius, or poetic fire.* But his art of poetry, his 
satires andepisdes, must ever be esteemed eminent, not only for 
solid and judicious thought, but for correct and elegant poetical 
expression, and fortunate imitation of the ancients. 

From didactic, I proceed next to treat of descriptive poetry, 
where the highest exertions of genius may be displayed. By 
descriptive poetry, I do not mean any one particular species or 
form of composition. There are few com{Jositions of any 
length, that can be called purely descriptive, or wherein the 
poet proposes to himself no other object, but merely to de- 

* WA- Po^tique Fran^olie de Mstrfnoocel. 
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scribe, without employing narration, action, or moral senti- 
ment, as the grdund^work of his ^iece. Description is gene- 
rally introduced as an embellishment, rather than made the sub- 
ject, of a regular work. But though it seldom forms a sepa- 
rate species of writing, yet into every species of poetical com- 
position, pastoral, lyric, didactic, epic, and dramatic, it both 
enters,' and possesses in each of them a very considerable 
place ; so that in treating of poetry, it demands no small at- 
tention.* 

Description is the great test of a poef s imagination ; and 
always distinguishes an original from a second-rate genius. To 
a writer of the inferior class, nature, when at any time he at- 
tempts to describe it, appears exhausted by those who have 
gone before him in the same tract. He sees nothing new, or 
peculiar, in the object which he would paint ; his conceptions 
of it are loose and vague ; and his expressions, of course, fee- 
ble and general. He gives us words rather than ideas ; we 
meet with the language indeed of poetical description, but we 
apprehend the object described very indistincdy. Whereas, a 
true poet makes us imagine that we see it before our eyes ; he 
catches the distinguishing features ; he gives it the colours of 
life and reality ; he places it in such a light that a painter could 
copy after him. This happy talent is chie%^ owing to a strong 
imagination, which first receives a lively impression of the ob- 
ject ; and then, by employing a proper selecdon of circumstan- 
ces in describing it, transmits that impression in its full force to 
the imagination of others. 

In this selection of circumstances lies the great art of pic- 
turesque description. In the first place, they ought not to be 
vulgar and common ones, such as areyapt to pass by without 
remark ; but, as much as possible, new and original, which may 
catch the fancy and draw attention. In the next place, they 
ought to be such as particularize the object described, and mark 
it strongly. No description, that rest in generals, can be good. 
For we can conceive nothing clearly in the abstract ; all distinct 
ideas are formed upon particulars. In the third place, all the 
circumstances employed ought to be uniform, and of a piece.; 
that is,when describing a great object,every circumstance brought 
into view should tend to aggrandize j. or, when describing a 
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'gay and pleasant one, should tend to beautify, that by this means, 
tlie impression may rest upon the imagination complete and en- 
tire : and lasdy, the circumstances in description should be e:;t- 
pressed with conciseness and with simplicity ; for, wten either 
too much exaggerated, or too long dwelt upon and extended; 
they nev^r fail to enfeeble the impression that is designed to be 
xnade. Brevity', almost Jways^ contribute^ to vivacity. Thestf 
t general rules will be best understood by illustrations, founded 
on particular instances. 

i)£ all professed descriptive compositions, the largest and full- 
est that I am acquainted with, in any language, is Mr. Thom- 
son's Seasons ; a work which possesses very uncomnoon merit. 
The style, in the midst of much splendour and strength, is 
spmetinies harsh, and may be censured as deficient in ease and' 
distinctness. But, notwithstanding this defect, Thomson is a 
strong and beautiful describer ; for he had a feeling heart, 
and a warm imagination. He had studied and copied nature 
with care. Enamoured of her beauties, he not only described 
them properly, but felt their impression with strong sensibility. 
The impression which he felt, he transmits to his readers 5 and 
no person of taste can peruse any one of his Seasons, without 
having the ideas and feelings, which belonged to that season, 
recalled, and rendered present to his mind. Several instances 
of most beautiful description might be given ftom him ; such 
as, the shower in spring, the morning in summer, and the man 
perishing in snow in winter. But, at present, I shall produce a 
passage of another kind, to shew the power of a single well cho- 
sen circumst2^nce, to lieighten a description. In his summer, 
i^elating the effects of heat in the torrid zone, he i^ led to take 
notice of the pestilence that destroyed the English fleet, at Car- 
thagcna, under Admiral Vernon ; when he has the following 
lines i 

you, gallant Vetoooj law 

The ttiiterable scene; you pitying saw 
To infant weakness sunk the warrior's arm ; 
Saw the deep racking pang } the ghastly form ; 
The lip pttle qmv'ring ; and the beamless eye 
'No more with ardour bright ; you heard the groanr 
Of agonizing ships from shore to shore ; • 
"^ Heard nightly plunged, amid the sullen wavcif 

Ike frequent coite. .•.•^..... JL^zojo. 
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AH the circumstances here are properly chosen, for setdng 
this dismal scene in a strong light before our eyes. But what 
is most striking in the picture, is, the last image. We are con- 
ducted through all the scenes of distress, till we come to the 
mortality prevadling in the fleet, which a rolgar poet would 
have described by exaggerated expressions, concerning the mid* 
tiplted trophies and victories of death* But, bow much more 
is the imagination impressed, by this single circumstance of 
dead bodies thrown overboard every night; of the constant 
sound of their faUing into the waters, and of the Admiral listen- 
ing to this melancholy sound, so often striking his ear I 

Heard nfghtly plua|^d« amid the sullen wares. 
The frequent eonc* 

Mr. Pameirs Tale of the Hermit ii conspicuous throughout 
the whole of it, for beautiful descriptive narration.' The man- 
ner of the Hermit's setting forth to visit the world ; his meet- 
ing with a companion, and the houses in which they are succes- 
sively entertained, of the vain man, the covetous man, and the 
good man, are pieces of very fine painting, touched with a light 
and delicate pencil, overcharged with no superfluous colouring, 
and conveying to us a lively idea of the objects. But, of alt 
the English poems in the descriptive style, the richest and most 

* The enlof ium which Dr. Johnson, In his Lives of the Poets, glfcs of Thom- 
son, is high, aod, in my opinion, very just. " As a writer, he is entitled to one 
praise of the highest kind ; h!s mode of thinking, and of expressing his thoughts* 
is original. His blank verse is no more the blank verie of Milton, or of any 
<»ther poet, tban the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His nnmbcra, 
his pauses, his diction, are of his own growth, without tranicriptlon, without 
imitation. He thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks always as a man of ge- 
nius. He looks round on nature and life, with the eye ^K^lch nttsre bestows 
only en a poet j the eye that distinguishes in every thing preienud to its view, 
whatever (here is on which imagination can delight to be detained; and with » 
mind, that at once comprehends ihe vast, and attends to the minute. The read* 
er of the seasons wonders that he never saw before what Thomson shews him^ 
and that he never yet has felt what Thomson impresses; His descriptions of ex- 
tended scenes, and general effects, bring before us the whole nugoificence of na- 
ture, whether pleasing or dreadful. The gaiety of spring, the splendour of sum- 
mer, the tranquillity of autumn, and the horror of winter, take, in their tnrOt 
possession of the mind. The poet leads us through the appearances of things, as 
they are successively varied by the vicissitudes of the year, and Imparts to us so 
much of his own enthusiasm, that our thoughts expand with his imagery, and 
kindle with his sentiments." The censure which the lame eminent etitic passes 
upon Thomson's diction, Is no less just and well founded* that, '< ftt la too exube- 
rant, and may sometimes be charged with filling the car mor^ than. the mind." 
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remarkaUe are, Milton^s Allegro and Penscroso. ITic coQec- . 
tion of gay images on the one hand, and of melancholy ones on 
the other, ^chibited in these tvro small, but inimitable fine poems, 
are as exquisite as can be conceived. They are, indeed, the 
storehouse whence many succeeding poets have enriched their 
descriptions of similar subjects ; and they alone are sufficient 
for illustrating the observations ivhich I made, concerning the 
proper selection of circumstances in descriptive writing. Take 
for instance^ the follo\lrmg passage from the Pensevoso : 

'.Iwafknfift^ •' ' 

On the dry, imooth-sfaaTen greeif, 
To behold the wandering moon. 
Riding near her highest noon ; 
And oft, SB if her head she bow'd, 
Stoo{>iog through a fleecy cUnid. 
Of t, on ■ plat of riling grotmd* ; j 

I hear the far off curfew sound. 
Over lomc ^dc watered shore, - \ • . 

Swinging sbw with tolemn roar: 
Ofi if ithtf air will not permit, . ^ . 

Some still remoyed place will fit,. 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach Bght to counterfeit a gloom ; 
Far from all ret prt of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth. 
Or the lieltman's drowsy charm, 
To bless the doors from nightly harm ^ 
Or let my lamp, at midnight hour. 
Be seen. In some high lonely tower, 
» • Exploring PUto, to unfold 

What worlds, or what vast regions hold. •':.*' 
Tb' Immortal mind, that hath forsook . . 

Her mansion in this fleshly nook ; 
Andof those dab'mbns that are found- .- ' - 
In fire, air, floodi or under-ground^ 

Here there are no unmeaning general expressiions ; ^11 is par- 
ticular ; all is picturesque ; nothing forced or exaggerated ; but 
a simple style, and a collection of strong expressive images, 
which are all of one class, and recal a number of similar ideas 
of the melancholy kind t particularly the walk of moon-light j 
the sound of the curfew bell heard distant ; the dying embers 
in the chamber ; the bellman's call ; and the Idbip seen at mid- 
night in the high lonely tower. We may observe, too, the con- 
ciseness of the poet's mamwn He does not rest fong on one 
circumstance, or employ a great many words to describe it ; 
which always makea the impression faint and languid ; but 
Vol* IL G g. Digitized by n^uo^ it: 
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the bunuDg and sacking of Troy, the particulars are so well 
selected and represented, that the, reader finds himself in tiie 
midst of that scene of horror. The death of Priam, especiallj, 
may be singled out as a master-piece of description. All die 
circumstances of the aged monarch arraying himself in armour, 
when he finds the enemy making thenoselves masters of the 
city ; his meedng with his family, who are taking shelter at an 
altar in the court of die palace, and their placing him in the 
Hudst cf them ; liis indignation when he beholds Pynrhus slaugh- 
tering one of his sons ; the feeble dart which he throws ; with 
Pyrrhus'^ brutal behaviour, and his manner of putting the old 
man to death, are painted in die most affecting manner, and 
with a masterly hand. All Homer^s batdes, and Milton's ac- 
<^unt, bodi of paradise and of the infernal regions, furnish ma* 
ny beautiful instances of poetical description. Ossian, too, paints 
in strong and lively colours, though he emplo3r8 few circum- 
stances ; and his chief excellency Ues in painting to the heart. 
One of his fullest descriptions is the following, of the ruins of 
Balclutha : ^ I have seen the walls of Baldutha, but they were 
desolate. The fire had resounded within the halls ; and d&e 
voice of die people is now heard no more. The stream of 
Clutha was removed from its place, by the fdi. of the walls ; 
the thisde shook there its lonely head ; the moss whisded to 
the wind. The fox looked out at the window ; the rank 
grass weaved round his head. Desolate is the dwelling of 
Moina. Silence is in the house of her fathers." Shakespeare 
cannot be omitted on this occasion, as singularly eminent for 
painting with the pencil of nature. Though it be in manners 
and characters, that his chief excellency lies, yet his scenery 
also is often exquisite, and happily described by a single stroke ; 
as in that fine line of the" Merchant of Venice," which con- 
veys to the fancy as natural and beautiful an image, as can pos- 
sibly be exhibited in so few words : 

How tweet the moon-Msht sleeps upon this bank ] 
Here will we sit» ace. 

Much of the beauty of descriptive poetry depends on a right 
choice of epidiets. Many poets, it must be* confessed, are too 
careless in this particular. Epithets are frequendy brought in, 
merely to complete die verse, or make the rhyme answer ; and 
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hence they are so unmeaning and redundant ; expletive words 
only, which in place of adding any thing to the description, 
clog and eittrvate it. VirgiPa " Liqui difontcs," and Horace^ 
^^ Prata canis albicant pruinis," must, I am afraid, be assigned 
to this class : for, to denote by an epithet that water is liquid, 
or that snow is white, is no better than mere tautology. Every 
epithet should either add a new idea to the word which it quali- 
fies, or at least serve to raise and heighten its known significa- 
tion. So in Milton, 

..M^..«.*...Who shiU tempt with wand'riog feet 

The dark, unbottom'di infinite abyss, 

And through the palpable obscure, find out i 

His uncouth way ? or spread bis airy flight, 

Upborn with inde&tigable wings, ^ 

Orer the vast abrupt i- B. 1^ 

The epithets employed here plainly add strength to the descrip- 
tion, and assist the fancy in conceiving it ;....the wandering 
feet....the unbottomed abyss.«..the palpable obscure..«.the un- 
couth way....the indefatigable wing....serve to render the ima- 
ges more complete and distinct. But there are many general 
epithets, which, though they appear to raise the signification of 
the word to which they are joined, yet leave it so undetermin- 
ed, and are now become so trite and beaten in poetical lan- 
guage, as to be perfectly insipid. Of this kind are " barbarous 
discord....hateful envy....mighty chie£s....bloody war....gloomy 
shades....direful scenes," and a thousand more of the same 
kind which we meet with occasionally in good poets ; but with 
which, poets of inferior genius abound every where, as the great 
props of their affected sublimity. They give a sort of §well to 
^e language, and raise it above the tone of prose ; but they 
serve not in the least to illustrate the object described ; on the 
contrary, they load the style with a languid verbosity. 

Sometimes it is in the power of the poet of genius, by one 
well-chosen epithet, to accomplish a description, and by means 
of a single word, to paint a whole scene to the fancy. We 
may remark this effect of an epithet in the following fine lines 
of Milton's Lycidas : 

Where were ye, nymphs, wh^h the remorseltit deep 

Clos*d o'er the head of your lov*d Lycidas ? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep, 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 

Kor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Mor yet where Dcra spreads her wlxard itrcam.. ^ ' t 
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. Among these wild scenes, ^ Deva's wizard stream'^ is ad* 
mirably imaged ; by this one word, presenting to the fancy 
all the romantic ideas, of a river flowing through a desolate coun- 
try, with banks haunted by wizards and enchanters. Akin to 
this is an epithet whidiHorace ^ves to the river Hydaspes. A 
good man, says he, stands in need of no arms. 

Siver per Syrtei Iter e9tuoiaf» 
Shre ftctttftti per inhotpiulcai 
Ciueatum ; vel que loca fiibtilorat 
Lambit Hydaspei.* 

This epidiet ^^ fabulosus," one of die commentators on Horace 
has changed into ^ sabulosus," or sandy ; substituting, by a 
strange want of taste,' the common and trivial epithet of the 
saqify river, in plaee of that beautiful, picture which the poet 
gives us, by calling Hydaspes the Romantic River, or the scene 
of Adventures and Poetic Tales. 

Virgil has employed an epithet with great beauty and pro- 
priety, when accounting for Dsedalus not having engraved the 
fortune of his son Icarus : 

Bis conatus erat casus elBngere in aof o 

Bis patris ceddere manus.t jfiK. VL 

These instances and observations'niay give some just idea of 
true poetical description. We have reason alwayii to distrust 
an author's descriptive talents, when we find him laborious 
and turgid, amassing common-place epithets and general ex- 
pressions, to work up a high conception of some object, of 
which, after all, we can form but an indistinct idea. The best 
describers are simple and concise. They set before us such 
features of an object, as, on the first view, strike and warm the 
fancy : they give us ideas which a statuary or a painter could 
lay hold of, and work after them ; which is one of the strongest 
and most decisive trials of the real merit of description. 

*. Whether through^ Lybia's bumiag sands 

Our journey leads, or Scythia's lands. 

Amidst th* unhospiuble waste of snows. 

Or where the fabulous Hydaspes flows. Feam cis* 

t Here hapless Icarus had found his part, 

Had not bis father's grief restrained his art; 

He twice as^yed to casthis son in gold, 

Twice from bis band he dropp'd the forming mould. Drtok^. 

In this translation the thought is justly given ; but the beauty of the exprei- 
•lon ** patris manus/' whieh in the original conTcyt the thought niitk bq much 
tcnderncf, is lost, ^ ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ ^UO^lt: 
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THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 



AMONG the various kinds of poetry, which we are, 
at present employed in examining, the ancient Hebrew poetry^ 
or that of the Scriptures, justly deserves a place. Viewing 
these sacred books in no higher light, than as they present to 
us the most ancient monuments of poetry extant, at this day, 
in the world, they afford a curious object of criticism. They 
display the taste of a remote age and country. They exhibit a 
species of composition, very different from any other with which 
we are acqusunted, and, at the same time, beautiful. Consider- 
ed as inspired writings, they give rise to discussions of another 
kind. But it is our business, at present, to consider them not 
in a theological, but in a critical view : and it must needs give 
pleasure, if we shall find the beauty and dignity of the compo- 
sition, adequate to the weight and importance of the matter. 
Dr. Lowth's learned treatise, ** De Sacra Poesi Hebraorum,'* 
ought to be perused by all who desire to become thoroughly 
acquainted with this subject. It is a work exceedingly valua- 
ble, both for the elegance of its composition and for the justness 
of the criticism which it contains. In this Lecture, as I cannot 
illustrate the subject with more benefit to the reader, than by 
following the tract of that ingenitjus author, I shall make much 
use of his observations. 

I need not spend many words in snowing, that among the 
books of the Old Testament there is such an apparent diversity 
' in style, as sufficiently discovers, which of them are to be con- 
sidered as poetical, and which, as prose compositions. While 
the historical books, and legislative writings of Moses, are evi- 
dendy prosaic in Ae composition, the Book of Job, the Psalms 
of David, the Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
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a great part of the prophetical ivritings, and several passages 
scattered occasionally through the historical books, carry the 
most plsdn and distingui^ed .marks of poetical writing. 

There is not the least reason for doubting, that originally 
these were written in verse, or some kind of measured numbers ; 
though, as the ancient pronunciation of the Hebrew language 
is now lost, we are not able to ascertain the nature of the He* 
brew verse, or at most can ascertain it but imperfectly. Con- 
cerning this point there have been great controversies among 
learned men, which it is immaterial to our present purpose to 
discuss. Taking the Old Testament in our own translation, 
which is extremely literal, we find plain marks of many parts of 
the original being written in a measured style ; and the ^^ cUsjecti 
membra poetae," often shew themselves. Let any person 
read the historical introduction to the book of Job, contained 
in the first and second chapters, and then go on to Job's speech 
in the beginning of the third chapter, and he cannot avoid be- 
ing sensible, that he passes all at once from the region of prosei 
to that of poetry. Not only the poetical sentiments and the 
figured style, warn him of the change ; but the cadence of the 
sentence, and the arrangement of the words are sensibly alter- 
ed ; the change is as great as when he passes from reading Cae- 
sar's Commentaries, to read Virgil's iEneid. This is sufficient 
to show that the sacred Scriptures contain, what must be call- 
ed poetry in the strictest sense of that word; and I shall after- 
wards show that they contain instances of most of the different 
forms of poetical writing. It may be proper to remark, in pas- 
sing, that hence arises a most invincible argument in honour of 
poetryj» No person can imagine that to be a frivolous and con- 
temptible art, which has been employed by writers under di- 
vine inspiration ; and has been chosen as a proper channel, for 
conveying to the world the knowledge of divine truth . 

From the earliest times, music and poetry were cultivated 
among the Hebrews. In the days of the Judges mention is made 
of the schools or colleges of the prophets ; where one part of 
the employment of the persons trained in such schools was, to 
sing the praises of God, accompanied with various instruments^ 
In the first Book of Samuel, (chap. x. 7.) we find on a public 
occasion, a company of these prophets coming down from the 
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hiU where their school was, " prophesying," it is said, ** with 
the psaltery, tabret and harp before them.'' But in the days 
of king David, music and poetry were carried to their greatest 
height. For the service of the tabernacle, he appointed four 
thousand Levites, divided into twenty-four courses, and mar- 
shalled under several leaders, whose sole busifiess it was to sing 
hymns, and to perform the instrumental music in the public 
ivorship* Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, were the chief direc- 
tors of the music ; and from the titles of some psalms, it would 
appear that they were also eminent composers of hymns or sih- 
cred poems. la chapter xxv. of the first Book of Chronicles^ 
an account is given of David's institutions, relating to the sa- 
cred music and poetry ; which were certainly more cosdy, more 
splendid and magnificent, than ever obtained in the public ser- 
vice of any other nation* 

The general construction of the Hebrew poetry is of a singu- 
lar nature, and pecuHar to itself. It consists in dividing every 
period into correspondent, for the most part into equal mem- 
bers, which answer to one another, both in sense and sound. 
In the first member of the period a sentiment is expressed ; and 
in the second member, the same sentiment is amplified, or is 
repeated in different terms, or sometimes contrasted with its 
opposite ; but in such a manner that the same structure, and 
nearly the same number of words is preserved. This is the 
general strain of all the Hebrew poetry. Instances of it occur 
every where cm opening the Old Testament. Thus, in Psalm 
xcvi. ** Sing unto the Lord a new song — sing unto the Lord 
all the eprth. Sing unto the Lord^ and bless his name — shew 
£brth his salvation from day to day. Declare his glory among 
the heathen-— his wonders among all the people. For the 
Lord is great, and gready to be praised— -he is to be feared 
above dl the gods. Honour and majesty are before him— 
strength and beauty are ia his sanctuary. It is owing, in 
a great measure, to this form of composition, that our version, 
though in {nose, retains so much of a poetical cast. For the 
version being strictly word for word after the original, the form 
and order of the original sentence are preserved } which, by this 
ardficial structure, this regular alternation and corresipondence 
of parts, makes the ear sensible of a departure from the comnion 
style and tone of prose. 

VoL.IL Um 
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The origin of this form of poetical compositioa among tbe 
Hebrews, is clearly to be deduce4 from the manner in which 
their sacred hymns were wont to be simg. They were 9ccom* 
panied ^ith music, and they were performed by choirs or b^ds 
of siogers and musicians, who answered akemately to each 
oth^r. When, for instance, one band began the hymn Aus : 
** The Lord reigneth, let the eardi rejoice j^' the chorus, or s^- 
xnichorus, took up the corresponding versicle : ^^ Let the multi- 
tudes of the isles be glad thereof.''««.«««-^^ Qouds and dgrkness 
afe round about him,'^ sung the ene ; the other replied, ^^ Judg- 
ment and righteousness are the habitation of his throne.'' And 
in this manner their poetry, when set to music, naturally divid- 
ed iljself into a succession of strophes and antistrophes corres- 
pondent to each other ; whence, it is probable, die origin of 
the antiphon, or responsory, in the public religious service of 
ao many christian churches. 

We are expressly told, in the book of Ezra, that the Levites 
%ung in diis m^mer 5 ** Altematim," or by coprse ; (Ezra iii. 
11.) and some of David's Psalms bear plaia miarks of their be- 
ing composed in order to be thus performed. The 24di psalm, 
in particular, which is thought to have been composed on the 
great and solemn occasion of the ark of the covenant being 
brought back to Mount Zion, must have had a noble eflfect when 
performed after this manner, as Dr. Lowth has illuistrated it 
The whole people are supposed to be attendingthe procession. 
The Levites and singers, divided it into their several courses, 
and accompanied lyith all their musical instruments, led the 
way. After the introduction to the psalm, in the two. first verses, 
when the procession begins to ascend the sacred mount, the 
question is put, as by a semichorus, " Who shall ascend unto 
die hill of the Lord, and who shall stand in his* holy place V^ 
The response is made by the full chorus with the greatest dig- 
nity : " He that hath clean hands and a pure heart ; who hath 
not lifted up his soul to vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.'* As 
the procession approaches to the doors of the tebemacle, the 
chorus, with all their instruments, join in this exclamation : 
« Lift up your heads, ye gates^ and be ye lifted up, ye everlast- 
ing doors, and the King of Glory shall come in." Here the 
semichorus plainly break in, as with a lower voice, " Who is 
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this King of Glory V* and at liie moment when the arlt is in- 
troduced into the tabernacle, the response is made by the butst 
of the whole chorus : " The Lord> strong and mighty ; the 
•* JLord, mighty in battle.'^ I take notice of this instance the 
rather, as it serves to show how much of the grace and mag- 
nificence of the sacred poems, as indeed of all poems, depend 
upon our knowing the particular occasions for which they were 
composed, and the particular circumstances to which they were 
adapted ; and hov/ much of this beauty must now be lost to 
us through our imperfect acquaintance with many particulars 
of the Hebrew tustoty, and Hebrew rites. 

The method of composition which has been explained, by 
.corresponding versicles, being universally introduced into the 
hjrmns or musical poetry of the jews, easily spread itself through 
their other poetical writings, which were not designed to be 
sung in alternate portions, £md^ which therefore did not so 
i»uch require this mode of composition. But the mode be- 
came familiar to their ears, and carried with it a certain so- 
lemn majesty of style, particularly suited to sacred subjects. 
Hence, throughout the prophetical writings, we find it prevail- 
ing as much as in the Psalms of David ; as, for instance, in 
the Phrophct Isaiah : (chap. Ix. 1^ " Arise, shine, for thy light 
is come, and the glory cf the Lord is risen upon thee : for 
lo ! darkness shall cover the earth,....and gross darkness the 
people. But the Lord shall rise upon thee, and his glory shall 
be seen upon thee, and the Gentiles shaQ come to thy lights 
and kings to the brightness of thy rising." This form of 
writing is one of the great characteristics of the ancient He- 
brew poetry; very difierent from, and even opposite to, the 
style of the Greek and Roman poets^ 

Independent of this peculiar mode c^ construction, the sa-^, 
cred poetry is distinguished by the highest beauties of strong,. 
citoeise, bold, and figurative espressioir^ 

Conciseness and strength, are two of its most remarkable 
characters. One might indeed at first imagine, that the prac- 
tice of the Hebrew pocts^ of alwajrs amplifying the same 
dKMight,by repetition or contrast, might tend to enfeeble their 
style. But they conduct themselves so, as not produce thisv 
effect. Their sentences are always shorU Few superfluous 
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^ords are used. The same thought is never dwelt upon long; 
To their conciseness and sobriety of expression, their poetry iff 
indebted for much of its sublimity ; and all writers who attempt 
the sublime, might profit much, by imitating, in this respect, 
the style of the Old Testament. For, as I hare formerly had 
occasion to show, nothing is so great an enemy to the sublime, 
as prolixity or diffuseness. The mind is never so much afSect- 
ed by any great idea that is presented to it, as when it is struck 
all at once f by attempting to prolong the impression^ we at 
the same time weaken it. Most of the ancient original poet» 
of all nations, are simple and concise. The superfluities and 
excrescences of style, were die result of imitation, in after- 
times ; when composition passed into inferior hands, and flow- 
ed from art and study, more than from native genius. 

No writings whatever abound so much with the mostbold and 
animated figures, as the sacred books. It is proper to dwell a little* 
upon this article ; as, through our early familiarity wkh these 
books (a familiarity too often with the sound of words, rather 
than with dieir sense and meaning,) beauties of style escape us in 
the scripture, which in any other book, would draw particular 
attention. Metaphors, comparisons, allegories, and personifi** 
cations, are there particularly frequent. In order to do justice 
to these, it is necessary that we transport ourselves as much afr 
we can into the land of Judaea; and place before our eyes- 
that scenery, and those objects with which the 'Hebrew wri- 
ters were conversant. Some attention of this kind is requisite, 
in order to relish the writings of any poet of a foreign country, 
and a different age. For the imagery of evtry good poet is 
copied from nature, and real life : if it werp not so, it. could 
not be lively ; and therefore, in order to enter into the pro* 
priety of his images, we must endeavour to pladfc ourselves in 
his situation. Now we shall feid that the metaphors and 
comparisons of the Hebrew poets, present to us a very beauti* 
ful view of the natural objects of their own country, and of the 
arts and employments of their commcm life. 

Natural objects are in some measure cummon to them with 
poets of all ages and countries. Light and darkness, trees- 
and flowers, the forest and the cultivated field, suggest to them 
many beautiful figures. But, in order to relish their figures. o{ 
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tlus kind, we must take notice, that several of them arise from 
the particular circumstances of the land of Jud»a« During the 
summer, months, little or no rain falls thoughout all that region* 
While the heats continued, the country was intolerably parch- 
ed ; want of water was a great distress ; and a plentiful show- 
er falling, or a rivulet breaking forth, altered the whole face 
of nature, and introduced much higher ideas of refreshment 
and pleasure^ than the like causes can suggest to us. Hence, 
to represent distress, such frequent allusions amongst them, 
** to a dry and thirsty land where no water is ;" and hence to 
describe a change fropci distress to prosperity, th^ir metaphors 
are founded on the falling of showers, and the bursting out, of 
springs in the desart. Thus in Isaiah, " The wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad, and the desart shall re- 
joice and blossom as the rose. For in the wilderness shall 
waters break out, and streams in the desart ; and the parch- 
ed gpx>und shall become a pool ; and the thirsty land, springs 
, of water ; in the habitation of dragons there shall be grass, 
with rushes and reeds." Chap. xxxv. 1, 6, 7. Images of 
this nature are very familiar to Isaiah; and occur in many parts 
of his book. 

Again, as Judaea was a hilly countr}'', it was, during the 
rainy months, exposed to frequent inundations by the rushing 
of torrents, which came down suddenly from the mountains, 
and carried every thing before them ; and Jordan, their only 
great river, annually overflowed its banks. Hence th6 frequent 
allusions to " the noise, and to the rushings of many waters ;" 
a^d hence great calamities so often compared to the overflow- 
ing torrent, which, in such a countiy, must have been images 
particularly striking ; " Deep calleth unto deep at the ndise of 
thy water spouts ; all thy waves and thy billows are gone over 
me." Psalm xlii. T. 

The two most remarkable mountains of the couiitry, were 
Lebanon and Carmel ; the former noted for its height, and 
the w(X)ds of lofty cedars that covered it ; the latter for its 
beauty and fertility, the richness of its vines and olives. Hence, 
* with the greatest propriety, Lebanon is employed as an image 
of whatever is great, strong, or magnificent ; Carmel, of what 
is smiling and beautiful. ^^ The glory of Lebanon.'^ ^y* 
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Isaiah, " shall be given to it, and the excellency of CarmeL** 
(xxxv. 2.) Lebanon is often put meUphorically for the whole 
state or people of Israel, for the temple, for the king of Assyria ; 
Carmel^ for the blessings of peace and prosperity. «^ His coun*^ 
tenance is as Lebanon," says Solomon, speaking of the digni- 
ty of a man^s appearance ; but when he describes female beauty, 
" Thine head is like mount CarmeL" Song, v. 15. and vii. 5* 
It is farther to be remarked under this head, that in the im- 
ages of the awful and terrible kind, with which the sacred 
poets abound, they plainly draw their descriptions from that 
vi<dence of the elements, and those concussions of nature, with 
v^hich their climate rendered them acquainted. Earthquakes 
were npt unfrcquent ; and th^ tempest of hail, thunder, and 
lightning, in Judaea and Arabia, accompanied with whirl- 
winds and darkness, far exceed any thing of that sort which 
happens in more temperate regions. Isaiah describes, with 
great majesty, the earth " reeling to and fro like a drunkard^ 
aind removed like a cottage." (xxiv. 20.) And in those cir- 
cumstances of terror, with which an appearance of the Al-' 
Inighty is described in the Itth Psalm, when his *^pa^lion 
round about him was darkness ; when hailstones and coals 
of fire were his voice ; and when, at his rebuke, the chan- 
nels of the waters are said to be seen^ and the foundations of 
the hills discovered ;" though there may be some reference, 
as Dr. Lowth thinks, to the history of God^s descent upon 
Mount Sinai, yet it seems more probable, that the figures 
^ere taken directly from those commotions of nature with 
which the author was acquainted, and which suggested stronger 
and nobler images than what now occur to us; 

Besides the natural objects of their own country, we find 
ttie rites of their religion, and, the arts and empbyments of 
their common life, frequendy employed as grounds of imagery 
among the Hebrews. They were a people chiefly occupied 
with agriculture and pasturage.- These were arts held in high 
honour among them ; not disdained by their patriarchs, kings^ 
and prophets. Litde addicted to commerce j sepcurated from die 
fest of the world by their laws and their religicm ; they were^ 
during the better days of their state, strangers in a great measure 
to the refinements of luxury. Hence flowed, of course, the 
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many allusions Ho pastoral life, to the <^ green pastures and the 
Btill waters,^' and to the care and watchfulness of a shepherd 
over his flock, which carry to this day so much heauty and ten- 
derness in them, in the 23d psalm, and in many other passages 
of the poetical writings of scripture. Hence, all the images 
founded upon rural employments, upon the wine press, the 
threshing fioor^ the stubble and the chaff. To disrelish all such 
images, is the effect of false delicacy. Homer is at least as 
freguent, and much more minute and particular, in his similies, 
founded on what we now call low life ; but, in his management 
of them, far inferior to the sacred writers, who generally mix 
with their comparisons of this kind somewhat of dignity and 
f;randeur, to ennoble them. What inexpressible grandeur does 
the following rural image in Isaiah, for instance, receive finom 
the intervention of the Deity : " The nations shall rush like the 
mshings of many waters ; but God shall rebuke them, and 
ikk&y shall fly far off ; and they shall be chased as the chaff of « 
Ihe mountain before the wind, and like the down of the thistle 
liefore the whirlwind.^ 

Figurative allusions too, we frequendy find to the rites and 
ceremonies of their religion ; to the legal distinctions of things 
clean and unclean ; to the mode of their temple service ; to 
the dress of their priests ; and to the most noted incidents re- 
corded in their sacred history ; as to the destruction of Sodom, 
the descent of God upon Mount Sinai, and the miraculous 
passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea. The religion 
of the Hebrews included the whole of their laws and civil con- 
stitution. It was full of splendid external rites that occupied 
.their senses ; it was connected with every part of their nation- 
al history and establishment ; and hence^ all ideas founded on 
religion, possessed in this nation a dignity and importance pe« 
culiar to themselves, and were uncommonly fitted to impress 
the imaginatibn. 

From all this it results^ that the imagery of the sacred poets is, 
in a high degree, expressive and natural ; it is copied direcdy 
from real objects that were before their eyes ; it has this ad- 
vat^tage, of being more complete within itself, more entirely 
founded on national ideas and manners, than that of most other 
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poets* In reading their works we find ourselves continually 
in the land of Judaea. The palm-trees, and the cedars of Le- 
banon, are ever rising in our view. The face of their territo- 
ry, the circumstances of their climate, the manners of the peo- 
ple, and the august ceremonies of their religion, constantly 
pass under different forms before us. 

The comparisons employed by the sacred poets are general- 
ly short, touching on One point only of resemblance, rather than 
branching out into litde episodes. In this respect, they have 
perhaps an advantage over the Greek and Roman authors ; 
whose comparisons^ by the length to which they are extended, 
sometimes interrupt the narration too much, and carry too vi- 
sible marks of study and labour. Whereas, in the Hebrew po- 
ets, they appear more like the glowings of a lively fancy, ju^t 
glancing aside to some jresembling object, and presently return- 
ing to its track* Such is the following fine comparison, intro- 

^ duce^ to describe the happy influence of good government up* 
on a people, in what are called the last words of David, re- 
corded in the 2d book of Samuel : (xxiii. 3.) ^ He that ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God ; and he 
shall be as the light of the morning, when the sun riseth ; 
even a morning widiout clouds ; as the tender grass springeth 

' out of the earth, by clear shining after rain.*' This is one 
of the most regular and formal comparisons in the sacred 
books. 

Allegory, likewise, is a figure frequently found in them. 
When formerly treating of this figure, I gave, for an instance 
of it, that remarkably fine and well supported allegory, which 
occurs in the 80th Psalm, wherein the people of Israel are com- 
pared to a vine. Of parables, which form a species of allego- 
ryv the prophetical writings are full ; and if to us they sometimes 
appear obscure, we must remember, that in those early times, 
it was universally the mode throughout all .the eastern nations,. 

to convey sacred truths under mysterious figures and represen- 
tations. 

But the poetical figurej which, beyond all others, elevates 
the style of scripture^ and gives it a peculiar boldness and sub- 
limity, is Prosopopoeia or Personification. No personifications 
employed by any poets, are so magnificent and striking as those 
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of the inspired writers . On great occasions, they animate eve- 
ry part of nature ; especially, when any appearance or opera- 
tion of the Almighty is concerned, ** Before him went the 
pestilence.«..the waters saw thee, O God, and were afraid.... 
the mountains saw thee, and they trembled....The overflow* 
ing of the water passed by ;....the deep uttered his voice, and 
lifted up his hands on high." When inquiry is mader about 
the place of wisdom. Job introduces the ^^ Deep^ saying, it is not 
in me ; and the sea saith, it is not in me. Destruction and 
death say, we have heard the fame thereof with ou^^'ears." 
That noted sublime passage in the book of Isaiah, which de- 
scribes the fall of the king of Assyria, is full of personified ob- 
jects ; the fir-trees and cedars of Lebanon breaking forth into 
exultation on the, fall of the tyrant; hell from beneath, stirring 
up all the dead to meet him at his coming; and the dead kinga 
introduced as speaking, and joining in the triumph. In the 
same strain, are these many lively and passionate apostrophies 
to cities and countries, to persons and things, with which the 
prophetical writings every where abound. '' O thou sword of 
the Lord ! how long will it be ere thou be quiet ? put thyself 
up into the scabbard, rest and be stilL How can it be quiet,'^ 
(as the reply is instantly made) " seeing the Lord hath given 
it a charge against Askelon, and the sea-shore ; there hatii he 
appointed it." Jercm. xlvii. 6. 

In general, for it would carry ns too far to enlarge upon all 
the instances, the style of the poetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment is, beyond the style of all other poetical works, fervid, 
bold, and animated. It is extremely different from that regu- 
kr correct expression, to which our ears are accustomed iit mod- 
cm poetry. It is the burst of inspiration. The scenes are not 
coolly describied, but represented as passing before our eyes. 
Every object, and every person, is addressed and spoken to, as 
if present. The transition is often abrupt ; the connexion of- 
ten obscure ; the persons are often changed ; figures crowded, 
and heaped upon one another. Bold sublimity, not correct el- 
egance, is its character. We see the spirit of the writer raised 
Leyond himself, and labouring to find vent for ideas too mighty 
for his utterance. 

Vo^. n. 1 1 
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. After these remarks on the poetry of the scriptures in gene- 
rali I shall conclude dM» dkaenatio^, with aslKHrt account of 
the difierent kinds of poetical composition in the sacred bo(d» ; 
and of the disuaguishing oh^aracters of some of the chief wri- 
teirs; 

The several kinds of poeticsd composition which we Snd in 
scripture, are chieiy the ^dactic, elegiac, pastoral, and lyric 
Of the didactic species of poetry, the Book of Fioverbs is the 
principal instance. The nine first chapters of thaft bode are 
highly poetical, adorned with mai^ fHstinguished graces, and 
figures <J expressicM). At the 10th chapter the style is sensibly 
altered, and descends into a lower straih, which is continued to 
the end : retaining however that sententious, pointed manner, 
and diat artful construction of period, which distinguisli idl 
thte Hebrew poetry. The Book of Ecelesiaates comes likewise 
under this head ; and s<Mne of the psohus, as the 119di iu par- 
ticular 

Of elegiac poetry, many very beautiful specimens occur m 
scripture ; such as the lamentation of David over his frigid 
Jonathan ; several passages in the proplieticsl hooks ; 9md sev- 
eral of David's psalms, composed on 'occasions oi distress and 
mourning. The 42d Psalm, in particular, is, in the highest 
degree, tender and plaintive* But die most regular and perfect 
elegiac composition in the scripture, perhaps in the whgAd world, 
is the book, entitled the Lamentations of Jeremiah* As the 
prophet mourns in that book over the destruction of the tem- 
ple, and the holy cit)", and the overthrow of the whole state, 
he a$sembles all the affecting images which a subject so melan* 
choly couldsuggest. The composition is uncommonly artificial. 
By turns the prophet, and the city of Jerusalem, ate iutroduced, 
as pouring forth their sorrows ; and in the end, a chorus of 
the people send up the most earnest and plaintive suppUcatioos 
to God. The lines of th©original too, as may, in part, appear 
from our translation, are longer than is usual in the other kiQd9 
of Hebrew poetry : and the melody is rendered thereby mor^ 
flowing and better adapted to the querimouous strain of 
eleg\% 

The Song of Solomon affords us a high e;cefnplificaUon of 
pastoral poetry. Considered with respect to its spiritual meap- 
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ki^ it is undoubtedly a mystical^ idlegoiy ; in ict fornix it » « 
daramaltic pastord, or a perpetusd dialogue between personaf^es 
in tbe character of shepherds ; and, suitably to that form, it 
is full of rural add pastoral images, from beginning to end* 

Of lyric poetry, or that which is intended to be accompanted 
^peith music, the Old Testament is full. Besides a great num- 
ber of hymns and songs, which we find scaliOered in the histori- 
cal and prophetical books, such as the Song of Moses, the Song 
of Deborah, and many odiera of like balure, the whole Book 
of Psfdms is to be tonsideredas a collection of sacred odes. In 
these, we find tbe ode exhibited in all the varieties of its forrn^ 
aiftd supported with the highest spirit of lyric poetry { sometimea 
sprightly, cheerftd and triumphant; sometimes sol^nn and 
laagnificeiit ; sometimes tender and soTu From these instan^* 
ces, it clearly appears, ihatthereare contained in the Holy Sci^ 
tares, faU exem^ificattons of several of the chief kinds of poeti- 
cal writing* 

Among tbe different composers of the sacred books, there is 
an evident diversity of style bnd manner ; and to trace thdr 
difivrent characters in this view, will contribute not a little to- 
wards our reading their writings with ^greater advantage.- The 
xaoBt eminent of the sacred poets are, the Author of die book 
o£ Job, David, and Isaiidi. As die compositions of David are 
of the lyric kind, there is a greater vsu'iety of style and manner* 
in his works, than diose of the other two. The manner in 
which, cojasidered merdy as a poet, David chiefly excels, is the. 
pleasing, the soft, and the tender. In his pssdms there are 
many lofty and suUime passages ; but, in strength of descrip- 
tion, he yields to Job ; in sublimity, he yields to Isaiah. It is 
a sort of temperate grandeur, for which David is chiefly dis- 
tinguished ; and to this he always soon returns, when, upon 
some occarions, he rises above it. The psalms in which he 
touches us most, are those in which he describes the happiness, 
of the righteous, or the goodness of God f expresses the tender 
btesidiings of a devout mind, or i^nds up moving and affection- 
ate supplications to. Heaven.. Isaiah is, without exception, the 
most sublime of all poets* This is abundandy visible in our 
translation i and,, what is a material circumstance, none of th;s. 
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books of scripture appear to have been more happily translated 
than the writings of this prophet. Majesty is bis reigning 
character ; a majesty more conuhanding, and more uoiformly 
supported, than b to be found among the rest of the Old Testae 
ment poets. He possesses, indeed, a dignity and grandeur, both 
in his conceptions and expressions, which is ailtogedier unparal- 
kled, and peculiar to himself. There is more clearness and or- 
der too, and a more visible distribution of parts, in his Book, 
than in any of the prophetical writings* 

When we compare him with the rest of the poetical pro- 
phets, we immediately see in Jeremiah a very different genius* 
Isaiah employs himself generally on magnificent subjects. Je- 
remiah has litde turn for the sublime, and inclines always to 
the tender and elegiac* Ezekiel, in poetical grace and elegance, 
is much inferior to them both; but be is distinguished by. a 
character of uncommon force and ardour. To use the elegant 
expressions of Bishop Lowth, with regard to this prophet : 
** Est atrox, vehemens, tragicus ; in sensibus, fervidus, acerbus, 
indignabundus ; in imaginibus fecundus, tniculentus, et non^ 
numquam pene deformis ; in dictione , grandiloquus, gravis, 
austcrus, ct interdum incultus; frequens in repetitionibus, 
non decoris aut gratiae causa, sed ex indignatione et violentia* 
Quicquid susceperit tractandum id. sedulo persequttur ; in 
CO unice haeret defixus ; a proposito raro deflectens. In caet- 
cris, a plerisque vatibus fortasse superatus ; sed in eo generc, 
ad quod videtur a natura unice comparatus, niniirum, vi, pon- 
dere, impetu, granditate, nemo unquam eum superavit." The 
same learned writer compares Isaiah to Homer, Jeremiah to 
Simonides, and Ezekiel to iEschylus* Most of the Book 
of Isaiah is stricdy poetical ; of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, not 
above one half can be held to belong to poetry. Among the 
minor prophets, Hosea, Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, and especial- 
ly Nahum, are distinguished for poetical spirit. In the pro- 
phecies of Daniel and Jonah, there is no poetry. 

It only now remains to speak of the Book of Job, with 
which I shall conclude. It is known to be extremely ancient; 
generally reputed the most ancient of all the poetical books; 
the author uncertain. It is remarkable, that this book, has na' 
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coiAiexioh with the affairs or manners of jhe Jews, or He- 
brews. The scene is laid in the land of Uz, or Idumsea, 
which is a part of Arabia ; and the imagery employed is gene« 
rally of a different kind, from what I before showed to be pe- 
culiar to the Hebrew poets. We meet with no allusions to 
the great events of sacred history, to the religious rites of the 
Jews, to Lebanon or to Carmcl, or any of the peculiarities of 
the climate of Judsea. We find few comparisons founded on 
rivers or torrents : . these were not familiar objects in Arabia. 
But the longest comparison that occurs in the book, is to an ob« 
ject frequent and well known in that region, a brook that fails 
in the season of heat, and ditoppoints the expectation of the 
traveller. 

The poetry, however, of the book of Job, is not only equal 
to that of any other of the sacred writings, but is superior to 
them all, except those of Isaiah alone. As Isaiah is the most 
sublime, David the most pleasing and tender, so Job is the most 
descriptive, of all the inspired poets. A peculiar glow of fancy, 
and strength of description, characterise the author. No wri- 
ter whatever abounds so much in metaphors. He may be said 
not to describe, but render visible, whatever he treats of. A va- 
riety of instances might be given. Let us remark only those 
strong and lively colours^ with which, in the following passagies 
taken from the 18th and 20th chapters of his book, he paints the 
condition of the wicked ; observe how rapidly his figures rise 
l>efore us ; and what a deep impression, at the same time, they 
leave on the imagination, f^ Knowest thou not this of old, 
since man was placed upon the earth, that the triumphing 
of the wicked is short, and the joy of the hypocrite but for 
a moment ? Though his excellency mount up to the hea- 
vens, and his head reach the clouds, yet he shall perish for- 
ever. He shall fly away.as a dream, and shall not be found; 
yea, he shall be chased away, as a vision of the night. The 
eye also which saw him, shall see him no more ; they which 
have seen him shall say,* Where is he ?....He shall suck the 
poison of aspsj the viper's tongue shall slay him. In' the 
fulness of his sufficiency, he shall be in straits ; every 
hand shall come upon him. He shall flee from the iron 
weapon, and the bow of steel shall strike him through. All 
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darkness shall be hid in his secret places. A fire not Uowa 
shaH consume hiin« The heaven shall reveal hi& iniquity, 
and the earth dsall rise up against him. The increase (k bis 
house shall depart. His goods shall flow away in the day of 
wrath. The light of the wicked shall be put out ; the Jight 
riiall be dark in his tabernacle. The steps of his strength 
shall be straitened^ and his own counsel shall cast him down.^ 
For he is cast into a net, by his own feet. He walketh upon 
a snare. Terrors shall make him afraid on every side ; and the 
robber shall prevail against him. Brimstone shall be scatter^ 
upon his habitation. His remembrance shall perish froni the 
earth, and he shall have no name in. the street. He shall be 
driven from light into darkness. They that come after him 
shall be astonished at his^day. He shall drink of the ^nuth of 
the Almighty.'* 
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LECTURE XLII. 



EPIC POETRY. 



IT now remains to treat of the two highest kinds of 
poetical writing, the epic and the dramatic. I begin with the 
epic. . This Lecture shall be employed upon the general prin- 
€iple3 of that species of composition : after which, I shall take 
a view of the character and genius of the most celebrated epip 
poets. 

The epic poem is universally allowed to be, of all poetical 
works, the most dignified, and, at the s^ime time, the most dif- 
ficult in execution. To contrive a story which shall please 
«nd interest all readers, by being at once entertaining, impor- 
tant, ai»d instructive; to fill it with suitable incidents ; to en- 
liven it with a variety of characters, and of descriptions ; and» 
throu^QUt a long work, to maintain that propriety of senti- 
ment* and that elevation of style, which the epic character 
raqUires, is unquestionably the highest effort of poetical genius* 
Hence so very few have succeeded in the attempt, that strict 
xritics will hardly allow any other poems to bear the name of 
epic except the Iliad, and the iBneid. 

There is no subject, it must be confessed, on which cri- 
tics have displayed more pedantry, than on this. By te- 
dious disquisitions, founded on s^ servile submission to au- 
thority, they have given such an air of mystery to a plain 
subject, as to render it difficult for an ordinary reader to 
conceive, what an epic poem is. By Bossu's definition,, it 
is a discourse invented by art, purely to form the manners 
of men, by means of instructionp disguised under the allego- 
ry of some important action, which is related in verse. This 
definition would suit sever^ of iEsop^s Fables, if they were 
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somewhat extended, and put into verse : and, accordingly, to 
illustrate his definition, the critic draws a parallel, in form, 
between the construction of one of iEsop's Fables, and the 
plan of Homer's Iliad. The first thing, says he, which either 
a writer of fables, or of heroic poems, does, is, to choose 
some maxim or point of morality ; to inculcate which, is to be 
the design of his work. Next, he invents a general story, or 
a series of facts, without any names, such as he judges will be 
most proper for illustrating his intended moral* Lastly, he par- 
ticularises his stor}' ; that is, if he be a fabulist, he introduces 
his dog. his sheep, and his wolf; or if he be an epic poet, he 
looks out in ancient history for some proper names of heroes 
to give to his actors ; and then his plan is completed. 

This is one of the roost frigid and absurd ideas that ever 
entered into the mind of a critic. Homer, he says, saw the 
Grecians divided into a great number of independent states ; 
but very often obliged to unite into one body against their com- 
mon enemies* The most useful instruction which he could give 
them in this situation, was, that a misunderstanding between 
princes is the ruin of the common cause. In order to enforce 
this instruction, he contrived, in his own mind, such a general 
story as this* Several princes join in a confederacy against 
their enemy.^ The prince who was chosen as the leader 
of the rest, affronts one of the most valiant of the confederates, 
who thereupon withdraws himself, and refuses to take part in 
the common enterprise* Great misfortunes are the conse- 
quence of this division ; till, at length, both parties having 
suifered by the quarrel, the offended prince forgets his displea- 
sure^ and is reconciled to the leader ; and union being once 
restored, there ' ensues complete victory over their enemies* 
Upon this general plan of his fable, adds Bossu, it was of no 
great consequence, whether, in filling it up, Homer had em- 
ployed th.j names of beasts, like iEsop, or of men. He would 
have been equally instructive either way. But as he rather 
fancied to write of heroes, he pitched upon the wall of Troy 
for the scene of his fable ; he feigned such an action to hap- 
pen there ; he gave the name of Agamemnon to the common 
leader ; 'that of Achilles, to the offended prince ; and so the 
Iliad arose. 
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He that can Believe Homer to have proceeded itt this man- 
ner, may believe any thing. One may pronounde, with great 
certainty^ that aii jiuthor who should compose according id such 
a plan ; who should arrange all the subject iti hid own mind. 
With a view to the moral, before he had ever thought of the 
personages who were to be his actors, might write, perhaps, 
useful fables for children ; but as to an epic poem^ if he ad- 
ventured to think of one, it would be sdch as would find few 
readers. No person of any taste can entertain a doubt, that 
the first objects which strike an epic poet are^ the hero whom 
he is to celebrate, and the action, of- story, Tthich is to be the 
groimd-work of his poem. He does not sit down, like a philo- 
sopher, to form the plan of a treatise of morality. His genius 
is fired by some great entcrprize, which, to him, appears noble 
and interesting; and which, therefore, he pitches upon, as 
Worthy of being cclcbi'ated in the highest strain of poetry. 
There is no subject of this kind^ but will always afford som6 
general moral instruction, arising from it naturally. The in- 
struction which Bossu points out, is certainly suggested by thfe 
Iliad ; and there is another which arises as naturally, and may 
just as well be assigned for the moral of that poem ; namely, 
that Providence avenges those who have suffered injustice ; 
but that when they allow their resentment to carry them to6 
far, it brings misfortunes upon themselves. The subject of 
the poem is the wrath of Achilles, caused by the itijustice of 
Agamemnon. Jupiter avenges Achilles by giving success to 
the Trojans against Agamemnon ; but by continuing obstinate 
In his resentment, Achilles loses his beloved friend Patroclus* 

The plain account of the nature of an epic poem, is, the re- 
cital of some illustrious eilterprlse in a poetical form. This is 
Us exact a definition, as there is any occasion for on this subject* 
It comprehends several other poems besides the Iliad of Homer, 
the iEneid of Virgil,, and the Jerusalem of Tasso ; which are, 
perhaps, the three most regular and complete epic works that 
ever were composed. But to exclude all poems from the epic 
class, which are not formed exactly upon the same model 'as 
these, is the pedantry of criticism. We can give exact defini- 
tions and descriptions of minerals, plants, and animals : and can 
arrange them with precision, under the different classes to 
Vol. II. K k 
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vhich thcj belong, because nature afibrds a visible vaavsajinf^ 
standard, ta which we refer them. But with regani to works 
of taste and imagination^ where nature has fixed no standard^ 
but leaves scope for beauties of many different kiads^ it is ab- 
surd to attem|)t defining^ and Ikniting them^ with the same pre;r 
cision. Criticism, when employed in such atten^ts, degener* 
ates into trifling questions about words and names only., I 
therefore have no scruple to class such poems, as MiitonV 
^kradis^Lost, Lucan^s Hiarsalia, Statius^s Thebaid, Ossian's^ 
Fingal and Temora, Camoen's Lusiad, Voltsure's H^nriade, 
Cambray'sTekmachus, Glover's Lconidas, WilkieVEpigoni- 
ad^ under the same species of composition with the Iliad and the 
jEneid ; though some of them approach much nearer thao 
others, to the perfection of these celebrated works* They are^ 
nndoubtedly, all epic r that is, poetical recitals of great adven- 
tures ; which is aU that is meant by this denomination of po- 
etry. 

Though I cannot, by any means>, allow, that it is the es^ 
sence of an epic poem to be wholly an allegory, or a fable con- 
trived to illustrate some moral truth, yet it is certain, that no 
poetry is of a more moral nature than this. Its effect in pro- 
moting virtue, is not to be measured by any one maxim, or in- 
struction, which results from the whole history, like the mordi 
of oi\e of iEsopIs fables* This is a poor and trivial view of the 
advantage to be derived from perusing a long epic work, that,^ 
at the end we shall be able to gather from it some common- 
place morality.^ Its effect arises from the impression which the 
parts of the poem separately, as well as the whole taken toge- 
ther, make upon the mind of the reader j from the great exam- 
ples which it sets before us, and . the high sentiments with 
which it warms our hearts. The end which it proposes is to 
extend our ideas of human perfection : or, in other words, to 
excite admiration. Now this can be accomplished only by 
proper representations of heroic deeds and virtuous characters* 
For high virtue is the object, which all mankind are formed 
to admire ; and, therefore, epic poems are, and must be, fa- 
vourable to the cause of virtue. Valour, truth, justice, fidelity, 
friendship, piety, magnanimity, are the objects which, in the 
course of such compositions, are presented to our minds, imder 
the most splendid and honourable colours. In behalf of virtuous 
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j>ersonages, oar affections are engaged ; in their designs, and 
their distresses, we^ are interested ; the generous and pubKc 
.aiFections are awakened ; the mind is purified from sensual 
and mean pursuits, and accustomed .to take part in great heroic 
cnteiprises. It is indeed no small testimony in honourof vir- 
tue, that several of tiie most refined and elegant entertainments 
of mankipd, such as that species of poetical composition which 
we now consider, must be grounded on moral sentiments antil 
impressions. This is a testimony of such weight, that, were it 
^n the power of sceptical phflosophers, to weaken the force of 
those reasonings which establish the essential distinctions^between 
-vice and virtue, the writings of epic poets alone were suffix ^ 
cient to refute their false philosophy; showing by that appeal 
^hich they constantly make to the feelings of mankind in 
favour of virtue, that the foundations of it are laid, deep and 
*strong, in human nature. 

The general strain and spirit df epic composition, sufEciently 
^ark its distinction from the other kinds of poetry. In pastov- 
jd writing, the reigning idea is, innocence and tranquillity. 
Compassion, is the great object of tragedy ; ridicide, the pro- 
vince of comedy. The predominant character of the epic, is 
admiration excited by lieroic actions. It is sufficiently distin- 
jgulshed from history, both by its poetical form, and the liberty 
of vfiction which it assumes, it is a more calm* composition 
than tragedy. It admits, nay requires, the pathetic and the vi- 
olent, on particular occasions ^ but the pathetic is not expected 
to be its general character It requires more than any other 
species of jpoetry^ a grave, equaU and supported dignity. It takes 
In a greater compass of time and acition, than dramatic writing 
admits ; and thereby aUows a more full display of characters* 
, £)ramatic writing displays characters chiefly by means of senti^ 
ments and passions ; epic poetry^ chiefly by means of actions. 
The emotidhfi, therefore, which it raises, are not so violent, but 
they are more prolonged. These are the general characterise 
tics o£ this species of composition. But, in order to give a 
more particular and critical view of it, let us consider the epic 
^oem under three heads ; first, with respect to the subject, or 
action ; secondly, with respect to the actors or characters ^.ani 
h&jiy^ with respect to the narration of the poett 
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The action, or subject of the epic poem, must have tfaree 
properties : it must be one ; in must be great ; it must be in* 
teresting* ^ 

First, it must be one action, or enterprise, which the peet 
chooses for his subject* I have frequently had occasion to re- 
mark the importance of unity, in many kinds of composition in 
order to make a full an4 strong impression upon the mind* 
With the highest reason, Aristotle insists upon this, as essential 
to epic poetry ; and it is, indeed, the most material of all his 
tales respecting it. For it is certain, that, in the recital of he- 
roic advenjtures, several scattered and independent facts can never 
affect a reader so deeply, nor engage his attention so strongly, as 
9 tale that is one ajid connected, where the several incidents 
bang upon one another, and are all made to conspire for the ac« 
complisbment of one end* In a regular epic, the more this uni- 
ty is rendered sensible to the imagination, die effect will be the 
better ; and, for this reason, as Aristotle has observed, it is not 
sufficient for the poet to confine himself to the actions of one 
mxoy or to those which happened during a certain period of 
time ; but the unity must lie in the subject itself; and arise 
from all the parts combining into one whole. . 

In all the great epic poems, unity of action is sufficiendy ap- 
parent. Virgil for instance, has chosen for his subjects, the es» 
tablishment of iEneas in Italy. From the beginning to the end 
t)f the poem, this object is ever in our view, and links ajl the parts 
x>f it together with full connexion* The unity of the Odyssey is 
•of the same nature ; the return and re-establishment of Ulysses 
in his own country. The subject of Tasso, is the recovery of 
' Jerusalem from the infidels j that of Milton, the expulsion of 
our first parents from Paradise ; and both of them are unexcep- 
tionable in the unity of the story. The professed subject of the 
Iliad, is the anger of Achilles, with the consequences which it 
produced. The Greeks carry on many unsuccessful engage- 
gments against the Trojans, as long as they are deprived of the 
^assistance of Achilles. Upon his being appeased and reconcile 
ed to Agamemnon, victory follows, and the poem closes. It 
must be owned, however, that the unity, or connecting principle, 
is not quite so sensible to the imagination here, as in the iEneid, 
For, throughout many books of the Iliad, Achilles is out of 
sijght ; he is lost in inaction, and the fan'cy terminates on t^% 
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other object, than the success of the two armies whom we see 
contending in war. 

The unity of the epic action is not to be so strictly inter- 
preted, as if it excluded all episodes, or subordinate actions. 
It is necessary to observe here, that the term episode is employ- 
ed by Aristotle, in a different sense from what we now give to 
it. It was a term originally applied to dramatic poetry, and 
thence transferred to epic j and by episodes, in an epic poem, 
it should seem that Aristotle understood the extension of the 
general fable, or plan of the poem, into all its circumstances. 
What his meaning was, is indeed not very clear ; and this ob- 
scurity has occasioned much altercation among critical writers. 
Bossu, in particular, is so perplexed upon this subject, as to be 
unintelligible. But, dismissing so fruitless a controversy, what 
we now understand by episodes, are certain actions, or incidents, 
introduced into the narration, connected with the principal 
action, yet not so essential to it, as to destroy, if they had been 
omitted, the main subject of the poem. Of this nature are 
the interview of Hector with Andromache, in the Iliad : the 
story of Cacus, and that of Nisus and Euryalus, in the iEneid ; 
the adventures of Tancred with Erminia and Clorinda, in the 
JerusiUem ; and the prospect of his descendants exhibited lo 
Adam, in the last books of Paradise Lost. 

Such Episodes as these, are not only permitted to an epic 
^oet, but, provided they be properly executed, are great orna- 
ments to his work. The rules regarding them are the follow- 
ing: 

First, they must be naturally introduced ; they must have a 
sufficient connexion with the subject of the poem ; they must 
seem inferior parts that belong to it ; not mere appendages stuck 
to it. The episode of Olinda andSophronia, in the second 
book of Tasso*s Jerusalem, is faulty, by transgressing this rule. 
It is too detached from the rest of the work ; and, being intrd- 
duced so near the opening of the poem, misleads the reader 
into an expectation, that it is to be of some future consequence ; 
whereas, it proves to be connected witl; nothing that follows. 
In proportion as any episode is slightly related to the main sub- 
ject, it should always be the shorter. The passion of Dido in 
(he iEneid, and the snares -of Armida in the Jerusalem, which 
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are expanded so fully in these poems, cannot, wkh propriety^ 
be called episodes. They -are constituent parts oi the work^ 
and form a considerable share bf the intrigue' of the poenu 

In the next place, episodes. ought to present to us objects of 
dl different kind from those which go before, and those which 
follow in .the course of the poem. For, it is principally fc^ the 
sake of variety, that episodes are introduced into an epic com- 
position. In so long a work, they tend to diversify the subject, 
and to relieve the reader, by shifting the scene. In the midst 
of combats, tlierefore, an episode of the martial kind would be 
out of place .; w^hereas, Hector's visit to Andromache in the 
Iliad, and Erminia's adventure with the shepherd in the seventh 
book of the Jerusalem, afford us a well-judged and pleasing re- 
treat from camps and battles. 

Lasdy, as an episode is a professed embellishinent, it ought 
to be particularly elegant and well finished ; and, accordingly, 
it is, for the most part, in pieces of this kind, that poets put 
forth their strength. The episodes of Teribazus and Ariana, m 
Leonidas, and of the death of Hercules, in the Epigoniad, are 
two greatest beauties in these poems. 

The unity of the epic action necessarily supposes, that the 
auction be entire and complete ; that is, as Aristode well expresses 
it, that it have a beginning, a middle, and an end. Either by- 
relating the whole, in his own person, or by introducing some 
of his actors to relate what had passed before the opening of 
the poem, the author must always contrive to give us full in- 
formation of every thing that belongs to his subject ; he mu^ 
not leave our curiosity, in any article ungratified ; he must 
bring us precisely to the accomplishment of his plan ; and then 
conclude. 

The second property of the epic action is, that it be great ; 
that it have sufficient splendour and importance, both to fix 
our attention, and to justify the magnificent apparatus which 
the poet bestows upon it. This is so evidendy requisite as not 
to require illustration ; and, indeed, hardly any who have at- 
tempted epic poetry, have failed in choosing some subject sut* 
ficiendy important, either by the nature of the action, or by 
the fame of the personages concerned in it. 

It contributes to the grandeur of the epic subject, that it be 
not of a modern date, nox fall within any period of histojy 
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yrith wiiich we are intimatdiy acquainted. Both Lucan and 
Voltaire have, in the choice of their subjects, transgressed this 
rule, and they hasre, upon that account, succeeded worse. An- 
tiquity is favourable to thosb high and august ideas, which epic- 
poetry is designed to raise. It tends to aggrandise, in our im- 
agination, both persons and events ;^ and what is still more ma- 
terial, it alloMTs the poet the liberty of adorning his subject by 
means of fiction^ Whereas, as soon as he comes within the verge 
of real and authenticated histor}^, diis Kberty is abridged. He 
must either confine himself wholly, as Lucan has done, to strict 
historical truth, at the expense of rendering his story jejune ;, 
or if he goes beyond it, like Voltaire in his Henriade, this dis-* 
advantage follows, that, in well-known events, the true and 
the fictitious parts of the plan do not naturally mingle, and in^* 
corporate with each othen These observations cannot be ap- 
plied to dramatic writing ; where the personages are exhibited 
to us, not so much that we may admire, as that we n[iay love 
or pity them. Such passions are much niore consistent with 
the familiar historical knowledge of the persons who are to be 
the objects of them f and even require them to be displayed m 
the light, smd with the failings, of ordinary men. Modem 
and well-known history, therefore may furnish very proper 
materials for tragedy. But for epic poetry, where heroism is 
the ground-work, and where ^the object in view is^ to excite ad- 
miration, anciei^ or traditionary history is assuredly the safest 
region* There, the author may lay hold on names, and cha- 
racters, and events, not wholly unknown,on which to build his 
story, while, at the same time, by reason-of the £stance of the 
period, or the remoteness of the scene, sufficient license is left 
him for fiction and invention. 

The third property required in the epic poem, is, that it be 
interesting* It is not sufficient for this purpose that it be great* 
For deeds of mere valour, how heroic soever, may prove cold 
and tiresome. Much will depend on the happy choice of some 
subject, which shall, by its nature, interest the public ; as wheo 
the poet selects for his hero, one who is the founder, or the 
deliverer, or the favourite of his nation ; or when he writes of 
achievements that have been highly celebrated, or have been 
SQonected with important consequences to^ any public cause. 
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Most of the ipreat'epic poems are abundantly fortunate in this 
respect, and must have been very interesting to those ages and 
countries in which they were composed. 

But the chief circumstance which renders an epic poem in- 
teresting, and which tends to interest, not one age or country 
alone, but all readers, is the skilful conduct of the author in 
the management of his subject* He must so contrive his plan, 
as that it shall comprehend many affecting incidents. He must 
not dazzle us perpeuially with valiant achievements ; for ail 
readers tire of constant fighting and batdes ; but he must study 
to touch our hearts. He may sometimes be awful and august ; 
he must often be tender and pathetic ; he must give us gentle 
and pleasing scenes of love, friendship, and affection. The 
more that an epic poem abounds with situations -which awakea 
tiie feelings of humanity, it is the more interesting ; and these 
form, always, the favourite passages of the work. I know no 
epic poets so happy in this respect as Virgil and Tasso* 

Much, too, depends on the characters of the heroes, for ren- 
dering the poem interesting ; that they be such, as shall strong- 
ly attach the readers, and make them take part in the dangers 
which the heroes encounter. These dangers, or obstacles, 
form what is called the nodus, or the intrigue of the epic po- 
em; in the judicious conduct of which, consists much of the 
poet's art. He must rouse our attention, by a prospect of the 
difficulties which seem to threaten disappointment to the enter- 
prize of his favourite personages ; he must make these difHcul-. 
ties grow and thicken upon us by degrees ; till, after having 
kept us, for some time, in a state of agitation and suspense, he 
paves the way, by a proper preparation of incidents, for the 
winding up of the plot in a natural and probable manner. It 
is plain, that every tale which is designed to engage attention, 
must be conducted on' a plan of this sort. 

A question has been moved. Whether the nature of the epic 
poem does not require that it should always end successfully i 
Most critics incline to think, that a successful issue is the most 
proper ; and they appear to have reason on tiieir side. An un- 
happy conclusion depresses the mind, and is opposite to the ele- 
vating emotions which belong to this species of poictry. Ter- 
ror and compassion are the proper subjects of tragedy ; but aar 
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the epic poem is of larger compass-and extent, it were too much, 
if y after tiie difficulties and troubles which commonly abound in 
the progress of the poem, the author should bring them all at last 
to an unfortunate issue. Accordingly, the general practice df 
epic poets is on the side of a prosperous conclusion ; not, how- 
ever, 'Without some exceptions. For two authors of great 
name, Lucan and Milton, have held a contrary course ; the 
one concluding with the subversion of the Roman liberty; the 
other, with the expulsion of man from paradise. 

With regard to the time or duratioh of the epic action, no 
precise .boundaries can be ascertained. A considerable extent 
is always allowed to it, as it does not necessarily depend on 
those vloi&A passions which can be supposed to have only a 
«hort continuance. The Iliad, which is formed upon the anget 
of AchiUes, has with propriety, the shortest duration of any 
x>f the great epic poems. According to Bossu, the ac- 
tion lasts no longer than forty'-seven days, 'flie action of the 
Odyssey, computed from the taking of Troy to the peace 6f 
Ithaca, extends to eight years and a half; and the action of thp 
JEineid, computed in the same way, from th^ taking of Troy 
to the death of Tumus, includes about six years. But if we 
measure die period only of Ae poet*s own narration, or com*- 
pute from the time in whidi the hero makes his first appear- 
ance tfll the conclusion, theTduration of both these last poems 
is brought widiin a much smaller compass. The Odyssey be- 
•ginning with Ulysses in the island of Calypso, comprehends 
fifty-eight days only.; and the^neid, beginning with the storm, 
which throws iEneas upon the coast of Afrka, is reckoned to inr 
dude, at the most, a year and some months. 

Having thus treated of the epic action, or the subject of the 
poem, I proceed next to mate some observations on the actors 
or personages. 

As it is the business of an epic poet to copy after nature; 
and to forma probable interesting tale, be must study to give 
all his personages proper and well-supported characters, such 
as display the features of human nature. This is what Aris- 
totle calls, giving manners to tiie poem. It is by no means 
necessary, that all his actops be morally good ; imperfect, nay, 
vidious chaiacters may find a proper place ; though the natwre 
Vol. IL X- ly 
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of epic poctiy seems to require, that the principal figures ex- / 

liibited should be such as tend to raise admiration and lo\'e, ^\ 

rather than hatred or contempt. But whatever the character ^ 

be which a poet gives to any of his actors, he must take case , 

. to preserv'e it uniform, and consistent widi itself. Every thing 
which that person says, or does, must be suited to it, and mu^t 
serve to distinguish him from any other. 

, Poetic characters n)ay be divided into two kinds, general and 
particular. General characters, are, such as wise, brave, virtu- 
ous, without any fardier distinction. Particular characters ex- 
press'the specie^ of bravery, of wisdom, of virtue, for which any 
pne is eminent. They exhibit the peculiar features which dis- 
tinguish one individual from another, which mso'k th^ differ- 
ence of ti)e same moral quality in different men, according a^ 
h is coipbined with other dispositions in their tamper. In draw- 
.ing such particular characters, genius is chiefly exertfd. Hoiy 
far each of the three, great epic poets have distinguishe4 ihcna- 
^elves in this part of composition, I ^all haye occasion after- 
wards to show, whei) I coine tom^ke remarks upon their work^« 
Jt is sufficient now to mention, that it is in this part Homer 
has principally excelled ^ Tas§o has come the nearest to Homei: ; 
and Virgil has been the most deficient. 

It has been the practice of all epic poets, to select ^me one 
personage, whom they distinguish above all the rest, and mak^ 
.|he hero of the tale. This is considered as e^sential to epic 
con^position, find is attended ^ith several advantages. It ren- 
der^ the unity of the subject more sensible, when there iis on? 
principal figure, to which, as to a centre, all the rest refer. It 
tends to interest us more in the enterprise i^hich is carried on ; 
imd it giyes the poet aji opportunity of exerting his talents for 
adorning, and displaying one character, with peculiar splendor. 
It has been asked, Who then is the hero of Paradise Lost ? Th^ 
devil, it has been answered by some critics ;apd, in consequence 
of this idea, much ridicule and censure has been thrown upon 
Milton. Butthey haye mistaken that author^s inteijtion, by pro- 
ceeding upon a supposition, that, in the conclusion of the poem,- 
the hero must needs be triumphant. ' Whereas Milton follow- 
ed a different plan, and has given a tragic conclusion to ^ 
poem, otherwise epic in its form. For Adam is undoubted^ 
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his hero ; that is, the capital and most interesting figure in 
his poem. ' 

Besides human actors, there are personages of another kind, 
that usoaUy occupy no small pla^e in' epic poetry ; I mean the 
gods^ or supernatural beings. This brings us to the 'considera- 
tion of what is called the machinery of the epic poem ; th^ 
most nice and difficult part of the subject. Critics appear to 
me to have gone to extremes, on both sides. Almost all th<^ 
French critics decide in favour of machinery, as essential to the 
constitution of an epic poem. They quote that sentence of 
Petronius Arbiter, as if it were an oracle, " per ambages, Deo- 
rumque ministeria, {nrecipitandus est liber spiritus," and hold, 
that though a poem had every other requisite that could be de- 
manded, yet it could not be ranked in the epic class, unless the 
main action was carried on by the intervention of the gods* 
This decision « seems to be founded On no principle or reason 
whatever, unless a superstitious reverence for the practice of 
Homer and Virgil. These poets very properly embellished their 
story by the traditional tales and popular legends of their ow^ 
country ; according to which, all the great transactions of the 
heroic times were intermixed* with the fables of dieir deities. 
But does it thence follow, that in other countries, and other 
ages, where there is not the like advantage of current supersti- 
tion, and popular credulity, epic poetry must be wholly confin- 
ed to antiquated fictions, and fairy tales f Lucan has compos- 
ed a very spirited poem, certainly of the epic kind, where nei- 
ther gods nor supernatural beings are at all employed. The au- 
thor of Leonidas has made air attempt of the same kind, not 
without success ; and beyond doubt, wherever a poet gives us 
a regular heroic story, well connected in its parts, adorned with 
characters, and supported with proper dignity and elevation^ 
though his agents be every one of them human, he has fulfill 
ed the chief requisites of this sort of composition, and hasa just 
title to be classed with epic writers. 

But thoughl cannot admit that machinery is necessary or es- 
sential to the epic plan, neither can I agree with some late crit- 
ics of considerable name, who are for excluding it totally, a^ 
inconsistent with that probability and impression of reality which 
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they think should reign in this Jcind of writing.^ Mankind 
do not consider poetical writings with so philosophical an eye. 
They seek entertainment from ^em ; and for the bulk of Fead- 
ers, indeed for almost all men, the marvellous has a great charm* 
It gratifies and fills the imagination ; and gives room for many 
a striking and sublime description. In epic poetry, in pardcu- 
lar, where admiration and lofty ideas are supposed to reign, the 
man*ellous and supernatural find, if any where, tfaeir proper ' 
place. They both enable the poet to aggrancUze his subject, 
by means of those august and solemn objects which religion in- 
troduces into it ;. and they a^low him to enlarge and deyersify 
his plan, by comprehending within it heaven, and earth, and 
hell, men and invisible beings, and the whole circle ctf the u^- 
verse. 

At the same time, in the use of this supernatural machinery, 
k becomes a poet to be temperate and prudent. He is not at 
Hberty to invent what system of the marvellous he pleases. It 
must always have some foundation in popular belief. He must 
avail hhnself in a decent manner, either of the rdigtoua faith, 
or the superstitious credulity of the country wherein he lives, 
or of which he writes, so as to give an air of probability to e- 
vents which are most contrary to the common course of nature* 
Whatever machinery he employs, he must take care not to 
overload us with it ; not to withdraw human actions and 
manners too much from view, not to obscure them under a 
cloud of incredible fictions. He must always remember, that 
his chief bi^siness is to relate to men, the actions and the exploits 
, of men ; that it is by these principally he is to interest us, 
and to touch our hearts ; and that if probability be altogether 
banished from his work, it can never make a deep or a lasting 
impression. Jndeed, I know nothing more difficult in epic po- 
etry, than to adjust properly the mia^ture of the marvellous 
with the probable ; so as to gratify and amuse us with the one, 
without sacrificing the other. X need hardly observe, that these 
observations affect not the conduct of Milton's work ; whose 
plan being altogether theological, his supernatural beings form 
not the machinery, but are the principal actors in the poem. 

* Sec Sl^DKiitf of Criticiim, cb« u. 
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With regard to allegorical personages, fame discord, bve, 
and the like, it may be safely pronounced, that they form the 
^orst machinery of any. In description they are sometimes 
allowable, and may serve for embellishment ; but they should 
never be permitted to be^r any share in the action of the 
poem. For being plain and declared fictions, mere names of 
general ideas, to which even fancy cannot attribute any exist- 
ence as persons, if they are introduced as mingling with human 
actors an intolerable confusion of shadows and realities arises, 
and all consistency of action is utterly destroyed. 

In the narration of the poet, which is the last head that re- 
mains to be considered, it is not material, whether he relai;e 
the whole story in his own character, or introduce some of his^ 
personages to relate any part of the action that had parsed be- 
fore the poems open. Homer follows the one method in his 
Iliad, and the other in his Odyssey. Virgil has, In this respect, 
ipiitated the conduct of the Odyssey ; Tasso that of the Iliad. 
The chief advantage which arises from any of the actors being 
employed to relate part of the story, is, that it allows the poet, 
if he chooses it, to open with some interesting situation of af- 
fairs, informing us afterwards of what had passed before that 
period ; and gives him the greater liberty of spreading out such 
parts of the subject as he is inclined to dwell upon in person, and 
of comprehending the rest within a short recitaL Where the 
subject is of great extent, and comprehends the transactions of 
several years, as in the Odyssey and the iEneid, this method 
' therefore seems preferable. When the subject is of smaller 
compass, and shorter duration, as in the Iliad and the Jerusa- 
lem, the poet may, without disadvantage, relate the whole in 
his own person, according as' is done in both these poems. 

In the proposition of the subject, the invocation of the muse, 
and other ceremonies of the introduction, poets may vary at 
their pleasure. It is perfectly trifling to make these little for- 
malities the object of precise rule, any farther, than that the 
subject of the work should always be clearly proposed, and 
without affected or unsuitable pomp. For, according to Ho- 
race's noted rule, no introduction should ever set out too high, 
or promise too much, lest the author should not fulfil the ex- 
pectations he has raised. 
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What is of most importance in the tenor of the narration 
is, that it be perspicuous, animated, and enriched with all the 
beauties of poetry. No sort of composition requires more 
strength, dignity, and fire, than the epic poem. It is the regioa 
within which we look for every thing that is sublime in descrip- 
tion, tender in sentiment, and bold and lively in expression ; 
and therefore, though an author's plan should be fauldess, and 
his story ever so well conducted, yet if he be feeble, or flat in 
style, destitute of affecting scenes and deficient in poetical co- 
louring, he can have no success. The ornaments which epic 
poetry admits, must all be of the grave and chaste kind. Noth- 
ing that is loose, ludicrous, or aflfected, finds any place there* 
All the objects which it presents ought to be either great, or 
tender, or pleasing. Descriptions of disgusting or shocking 
objects, should as much as possible be avoided ; and therefore 
the fable of the Harpies, in the third book of the iEneid, and 
the allegory of Sin and Death, in the second book of Para- 
dise Lost, had been, better omitted in these celebrated poems. 
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LECTURE XLIIl, 



tlOMEirS ILIAD AND ODYSSEY....VIRGIL'S 
iENEID. 

AS the epic poem is universally allowed to poss«s 
^e highest rank among poetical works, it merits a particuur 
4iscussion« {laving treated of the nature of this composition, 
.and the principal rules relating to it, I proceed to make sont 
observations on fhe most distinguished epic poems, ancien 
and modern. 

Homer claims on every account, our first attention, as the 
father not only pf epic poetry, but, in some measure, of poetry in 
general. Whoever sits down to read Homer, must consider that 
he is going to read the most ancient book in the world, next 
to the Bible. Without making this reflection, he cannot enter 
jinto the spirit, nor relish the composition of the author. He 
is not to look for the correctness and Elegance of the Augus- 
tan age. He must divest himself of our modern ideas of dig* 
nity and refinement : and transport his imagination almost three 
thousand years back in the history of mankind* What he is 
to expect, is a picture of the ancient world. He mus^ reckon 
upon finding characters and manners, that retain a con^ide^a* 
ble tincture pf the savage state ; moral ideas, as yet imperfectly 
formed ; aqd the appetites and passions of men brought under 
none of those restraints, to which in a more advanced state of 
society, they are accustomed. Buf bodMy strength, prized as 
otie of the chief heroic endbwments ; the preparing of a meal, 
and the appeasing of hunger, described as very interesting ob- 
jects ; and the heroes boasting of themselves openly, scolding 
one another outrageously,' and glorying, as we should now think 
, very indecendy^ over their fallen enemies. 

The opening of the Iliad possesses none of that sort of ^g- 
pity, which a modem looks for in a great epic poem. It ^ms 
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on no higher subject, than the quarrel of two chieftains about 
a female slave. The priest' of Apollo beseeches Agamenmon 
to restore his daughter, who in the plunder of a city, had faUea 
to Agamemnon's share of booty. He refuses. Apollo, at the 
piayer of bis priest, sends a plague into the Grecian camp. The 
augur, when consulted, declares that there* is no way of ap- 
peasing ApoUo, but by restoring the daughter of his priest. 
Agamemnon is enraged at the augur ; professes that he likes 
tbi? slave better than his wife Clytemnestra ; but since he must 
resore her in order to save his army, insists to have another in 
he' place ; and pitches upon Briseis, the slave of Achillas* 
Ahilles, as was to be expected, kindles into a rage at this de- 
nand ; reproaches him for his rapacity and insolence, and, af- 
tr giving him many hard names, solemnly swears, that, if he 
i to be thus treated by the general, he will withdraw his troops, 
nd assist the Grecians no more against the Trojans. He witb- 
jraws accordingly. His mo&er, the goddess Thetis, interests 
Jupiter in his xause ; who, to revenge the vrrong which Achil- 
les had suffered, takes part against the Greeks, and suffers 
them to fall into great and long distress ; until Achilles is 
pacified, and reconciliation brought about between him and 
Agamemnon. 

Such is the basis of the whole action of the Iliad. Hence 
rise all those ^^ speciosamiracula," as Horace terms them, which 
fill that extraordinary poem ; and which have had the power 
of interesting almost all the nations of Europe, during every 
age, since the days of Homer. The general admiration com- 
manded by a poetical plan,, so very different from what any one 
would have formed in our times, ought not, upon reflexion, 
to be matter of surprise. For, besides that a fertile genius can 
enrich and beautify any subject on which it is employed, it is 
to be observed, that ancient manners, how much soever they 
contradict our present notions of dignity and refinement, af- 
ford, nevertheless, materials for poetry, superior in some re- 
spects, to those which are furnished by a more polished state of 
society. They discover human nature more open and undis- 
guised, without any of those studied forms of behaviour which 
now conceal men from one another. They give free scope to 
the strongest and most impetuous emotions of the mind, which 
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ica^lce a lictter figure m" description, than calm and* temperate 
feelings. They shoW tis our native prejudices, appetites and 
desires, exerting thenfiselves without control. From this state 
of xnanners, joined ^ith the advantage of that strong and ex- 
pressive style, which^ as I formerly observed, commonly dis- 
tinguishes the compositions of early ages, we have ground to 
kvc^ for more of the boldness, ease and freedom of native ge- 
nius, in compositions of such a period, than in those of more 
civilized times. And, accordingly, the two great characters of 
die Homeric poetry are, fire and simplicity. Let us now pro- 
ceed to make some more particular observations on the Iliad, 
under the three heads of the subject and action, the characters, 
and narration of Ae poet. 

The subject of the Iliad must unquestionably be admitted 
to be, in the msdn, happily chosen. In the days of Homer, no 
object could be niore splendid and dignified than the Trojan 
war. So great a confederacy of the Grecian states, under one 
lea^der ; and theteri jnears' siege which they carried on against 
Troy, must Have spread far abroad the ren'' V^n of many mili- 
tary exploits,' and interested all Greece in the traditions con?- 
ceming the heroes who had most eminently signalized them- 
selves. Upon these traditions, Homer grounded his poem. ; 
and though he lived, as is generally believed, only two or three 
centuries after the Trojan war, yet, through the want of writ- 
ten records, tradition musty by this time, have fallen into the 
degree of obscurity most proper for poetry j and have left him 
at full liberty to mix as much fable as he pleased, with the.rii- 
mains of true histoiy- He has not choi^en, for his subject, 
the whole Trojan war ; but, with great judgment, he has se- 
lected one part of it, the quarrel betwixt Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, and the events to which that quarrel gave rise ; which, 
though they tate up forty-seven days only, yet include die most 
interesting, and most critical period of the war. By this ma- 
nagement, he has given greater unity to what would have other- '^ 
. wise been an unconnected history of batdes. He has gained 
«ne hero, or principal character, Achilles, who reigns through- 
out the work ; and he has shewn the pernicious fsffect of dis* 
4^rd among confederated princes. - At the same time, I admit 
that Homer is less fwtunate in his subject than VirglL The 
Vol. II. . . Mm 
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sence of Priam, her grief and self-aecus^tibns. at the. sight of 
Menelaus, her upbraiding Paris for his cowardice, and, at 
the same time, her returning fondness for him, exhibit the most 
striking features of that mixed female character, which we part- 
ly condemn, and pardy pity. Homer never introduces her, 
without making her say something to move our compassion ; 
while, at the same time, he takes care to contrast her charac- 
ter with that of a virtuous matron, in the chaste and tender An- 
dromache* 

Paris himseli^ the author of all the mischief is characterised 
with the utmost propriety. He is, as we should expect him, a 
mixture of gallantry and e£Feminacy. He retreats from Men- 
elaus, on his first appearance ; but) immediately afterwards, ea- 
ters into single combat with him. He is, a great master of ci- 
vility, remarkably courteous in his speeches ; and receives. aB 
the reproofs of his brother Hector with modesty and deference* 
He is described as a person of elegance and taste. He was the 
architect of his own palace. He is,.in the sixth book, found 
by Hector, burnishing and dressing up \iis armour ; and issues 
forth to battle with a pecuUar gaiety and ostientation of appear- 
ance, which is illustrated by one of the finest comparisons in 
all the Iliad, that of a horse prancing to the river- 
Homer has been blamed for making his hero Achilles of tod 
brutal and unamiable a character. But I am inclined to think, 
that injustice is commonly done to Achilles, upon the credit of 
two lines of Horace, who has certainly overloaded his character. 

X Impiger, iracundus, mesorabilli, acer. 

Jura negat sibi nata ; nihil non arrogat armit. 

Achilles is passionate, indeed, to a great degree ; but he is 
far from being a contemner of laws and justice. In the contest 
with Agamemnon, though he carries it on with too much heat, 
yet he has reason on his side. He was notoriously wronged ; 
but he submits, and resigns Briseis peaceably, when the heralds 
come to demand her ; only, he will fight no longer under the 
command of a leader who/ had affronted him. Besides his won- 
derful bravery and contempt of death, he has several other 
qualities of a hero. He is open, and sincere. He loves his 
subjects, and respects the gods. He is distinguished by strong. 
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friendships and attachments ; he is, throughout, high spirited, 
gallant and honourable ; and allowing for a degree of ferocity 
"which belonged to the times, and enters into the characters of 
most of Homer's heroes, h^ is, upon the whole, abundantly 
fitted to raise high admiration, though not pure esteem. 

Under the head of characters, Homer^s gods or his machine- 
ryvaccording to the critical term, come under considersition. 
The gods make a great figure in the Iliad ; much greater in- 
deed than they do in the iEncid, 6r in any other epic poem ; 
and hence Homer has become the standard of poetic theology. 
Concerning machinery in general, I delivered my sentiments in 
the former Lecture. Concerning Homer's machinery, iii par- 
ticular, we must observe, that it was not his own invention. 
Like every other good poet, he unquestionably followed the 
traditions of liis country. The age of the Trojan war approach- 
ed the age of the gods and demi-gods in Greece. Several 
of the heroes concerned in that war were reputed to be the 
children of these gods. Of course, the traditionary tales re- 
lating to them, and to the exploits of that age, were blended 
with the f;^bles of the deities. These popular legends, Homer 
very properly adopted ; though it is perfectly absurd to infer 
from this, that therefore poets arising in succeeding ages, and 
writing on quite different subjects, are obliged to follow the 
mame system of machinery. 

In the hands of Homer^ it produces, on the whole, a noble 
effect ; it is always gay and amusing ; often, lofty and mag- 
nificent. It introduces into his poem a great number of per- 
sonages^ alnK>st as much distinguished by characters as his 
human actors. It diversifies his battles greatly, by the inter- 
vention of the gods ; and by frequently shifting the scene from 
earth to heaven, it gives aii agreeable; relief to the mind, in the 
midst of so much blood and slaughter. Homer's gods, it must 
be confessed, though they be always lively and animated fig- 
ures, yet sometimes want dignity. The conjugal contentions 
between Juno and Jupiter, with which he entertains us, and 
the indecent squabbles he describes among the inferior deities, 
according as they take diiFerent sides with the contending par- 
ties, would be very improper models for any modem poet to 
imitate. In apology for Homer, however, it myst b^ remem- 
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bered, thitf according to the fables of those daj's, the gods arc 
but one remove above the condition of men* They have aU 
ibe human passions. They drink and feast, and are vulnerable 
like men ; they have children and kinsmen in the oppo^te ar- 
mies ; and except that they are immortal, that they have houses 
oa the top of Olympus^ and ivinged chariots, in which they 
are often flying down to earthy and then re-ascending, in order 
to feast on nectar and ambrosia ; they are in truth no higher 
bebgs than the human heroes, and therefore very (it to take{>art 
in their contentions. At the same time^ though Hofaer so fre- 
quently degrades his divinities, yet he knows how to njake them 
appear, in some conjunctures, with the most awful msgesty* 
Jupiter, the fadier of gods and men, is, for themostpart, intro- 
<fuced with great dignity ; and several of the most sublime con- 
ceptions in the Iliad, are founded on the appearances of Nep*- 
tune, Minerva, and Apollo, on great occasions* 

With regard to Homer's style and manner of writii^, it is 
ctoy, naturaU and, in the highest degree, animated^ It wiH 
be admired by such only as relish ancient simplicity, and can 
make allowance for certain negligences and repetitions, which 
greater refinement in the art of writing has taught succeecUag, 
though far inferior, poets to avoid. For Homer is the most 
simple in his style of all the great poets, and resembles most 
the style of the poetical parts of the Old Testament. They 
can have no conception of his manner, who are acquainted 
with him in Mr. iPope's translation only. An excellent poeti- 
cal performance that translation is, and faithful in ^e main 
to the originaL In some places, it may be thought to have 
even improved Homer. It has certainly softened some of hU 
rudenesses, and added delicacy and grace to some of his senti- 
ments. But withal, it is no other than Homer modernised. 
In the midst of the elegance and luxuriancy of Mr. Pope's lan- 
guage, we lose sight of the old bard's simplicity. I knbw in* 
deed no author, to whom it is more difficult to do justice in a 
transIaticMi, thsm Homer« As the plainest of his diction, were 
it literally rendered, would often appear flat in any modem 
langus^e ; so, in the midst of that plainness,^ and not a litde 
heightened by it, there are every where bresdcing forth upon ua 
flashes of native fire, of sublimity and beauty, which hsurdly 
any language, except his own^ could preserve* His versification 
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has been universally acknowledged to be imcommonly melo- 
dious i and to carry^ beyond that of any poet^ a resemblance ia 
the sound to the sense and meaning. 

In narration, Homer is, at all times, remarkably concise, 
which renders him- lively and agreeable ; though in his speech- 
es, as I have before admitted, sometimes tedious* He is every 
where descriptive f smd descriptive by means of those well cho* 
sen particulars, which form the excellency of descriptioiw 
Virgil gives us die nod of Jupiter with great magnificence. 

AiuMiit ; ct totvm nutu ttrcmefccit Oljfmpxm. 

But Homer, in describing the same thing, gives us the saUb - 
ieye-brows of Jupiter bent, and his ambrosial turls shaken, at 
the moment when he gives the nod ; and thereby renders the 
figure more natural and lively. Whenever he seeks to draw 
our attention to some interesting object, he particularises it so 
happily, as to paint it in a manner to our sight. The shot of 
Pandarus's arrow, which broke the truce between the two ar- 
mies, as related in the fourth book, may be given for anln*- 
stance ; and, above all, the admirable interview of Hector with 
Andromache, in the sixth book; where all the circumstances 
of conjugal and parental tenderness, the child affrighted with 
the view of his father's helmet and crest, and clinging to the 
nurse ; Hector putting off his helmet, taking the child into 
his arms, and ofiering up a prayer for him to the gods ; Andro- 
mache receiving back the child with a smile of pleasure, and at 
the same instant bursting into tears, fm»f¥0$f ytxa^m^m, as it is 
finely expressed in die original^ form the most natural and af- 
fecting picture that can possibly be imagined. 

In the description of battles. Homer particularly excels. 
He works up the hurry, the terror, vad confusion of them in 
so masterly a numner, as to place the reader in the very midst 
of the engagement. It is here, that the fire of his genius h 
most highly displayed; insomuch, that Virgirs battles, and 
indeed those of most other poets, are cold and inanimated in 
comparison of Homer's. 

With regard to similies, no poet abounds so much with 
them« Several of them are beyond doubt extremely beatitiful : 
such as those, of the fires in the Trojan camp compared to the 
moon and stars by ni§htj P^ris going forth to battle, to the 
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war-horse prancing to the river ; and Euphothus slain, to the 
flowering shrub cut down by a sudden blast: all which are 
among the finest poetical passages that are any where to be 
found, i am not, however, of opinion, that Homer's compari- 
sons, taken in general, are his greatest beauties. They come 
too thick upon us ; and often interrupt the train of his narra- 
tion or description. The resemblance on which they are found- 
ed, is sometimes not clear ; and the objects whence they are 
taken, are too uniform. His lions, bulls, eagles, and herds of 
sheep, recur too ^equendy ; and the allusions in some of his 
^imilies, even after the allowances that are to be made for ancient 
manners, must be admitted to be debasing.* 

My observations, hitherto, have been made upon the Iliad 
only. It is necessar)' to take some notice of the Odyssey also* 
Longinus's criticism upon it is not without foundation, that 
Homer may in this poem be compared to the setting sun, whose 
grandeur still remsuns without the heat of his meridian beams. 
It wants the vigour and sublimity of the Iliad ; yet, at the same 
time, possesses so many beauties, as to be jusdy entitled to high 
praise. It is a very amusing poem, and has much greater va- 
riety than the Iliad ; it contains many interesting stories, and 
beautiful descriptions. We see every where the same descrip- 
tive and dramatic genius, and the same fertility of invention 
that appears in the other work. It descends indeed from the 

* The severest critic upon H#mer in modern times, M. la Motte, admits aU 
tliat his admirers urge for the sopcrioricy of his genios and talents as a poet: 
** Cctoit UD genie naturellement Poccique, ami des Fables & des merreilleux, 
ct port^ en general ^ l*imitatIon, soit dei objects de la^- nature, solt des sentimens 
ct des actions des hommes. 11 avoit I'esprit vaste et fecond ; plus 6levc que deli- 
cat, pji)s naturel qu^ingenieux, et plus amoureuz de Tabondance que du choix. ... 
U a saisi, par une luperioriie de go«t, les pr6mieres id£es de T^lcquence dans 
toutes les genres ; it a parl^ 1e langage des toutes les passioos ; et il a du moins 
ouvertaux ecrtvains qui doiventle sulvre une infinite de routes, qu*U ne restoit 
plus qu'^ applanir. II y a apparence qu*en quelques temps qu* Homere eat ▼ecB» 
il eu €i6, du moins> le plus grand Poete de son pais ; et ^ ne le prendre que dans 
ce sens, on pcut dire,qu*it e^t le maitte de ceux m^mes qui Vont surpasse** Dis- 
cours sur Homere. Oeuvrcs de la Motte. Tome 4de. After these high praises | 
of the author, he indeed endeavours to bring the merit of the Iliad very low. But 
his principal objections tarn on the debasiag ideas which are there given of the 
gods, the grots characters and manners of the heroes, and the imperfect morality 
of the ftentiments ; which, as Voltaire observes, is like accusing a painter for 
having drawn his figures in the dress of the times. Homer painted his gods, such 
as popular tradition then represented them : and described such characters aad 
sentiments, as he foujid among those with whvm he lived* 
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^^S'^.i^ pf gods, and heroes, and warlike achievements ; but in 
irecoinpense, we have more pleasing pictures of ancient man* 
ners. Instead of that ferocity which reigns in the Iliad, the 
Ody98ey presents us with the most amiable images of hospita- 
lity and hunumity ; entertains us with many a wonderful ad- 
yenture, and many a landscape of nature ; and instructs us by 
A constant vein of mor^dity and virtue, which runs through the 
poem. 

At the same time, there are some defects which must be ac- 
luiowledged in the Odyssey* Many scenes in it fall below tho 
majesty which we naturally expect in an epic poem. The last 
twelve hooks, after Ulysses is landed in Ithaca, are, in several 
parts, tedious smd languid ; and though the discovery which 
Ulysses makes of himself to his nurse, Eurydea, and his inter- 
view with Penelope before she knows him, in the nineteenth 
book, are tender and affecting, yet the poet does not seem hap- 
py in the great anagnorisis, or the discovery of Ulysses to Pe-* 
aelope. She is too cautious and distrustful, and we are disap- 
pointed of the surprise of joy, which we expected on that high 
pccasion* 

-After having said so much of the father of epic poetry, it is 
now dme to proceed to Virgil, w:ho has a very marked char 
meter, quke distinct from that of Homer* .As the distinguish- 
ing excdfences of the Iliad are, simplicity and fire; those of 
d|ie ^eid are, elegance and tenderness. Virgil is, beyond 
doubt, less animated and less sd)lime than Homer; but to 
couaterbsdance this, he has fewer negligences, greater variety^ 
and supports more of a correct and regular dignity, throughout 
his work* 

When we be|^n to read the Iliad» we find ours|!*r«s in the 
region of die most remote, and evexk unrefined antiquity. Wliea 
we open the JEneid^ we discover aU the coirectneas, and the 
improvements of ihe Augustan age. We meet with no con- 
tentions of heroes about a female slave; no violent scolding^ 
nor abusive language ; but the poem opens with die utmost 
magnificence; with Juno, forming designs for preventing 
JEneas^s establishment in Italy, and iEneas himself, presented 
to us with all his fleet, in the middle of a slon% which is des« 
cribed in the highest style of poetry. 
Vol. IL N » 
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The subject of the iEneid is extremely happy ; stUl ' more 
st>, in my opinion, than cither of Homer^s poems. As no- 
thing could be more noble ; nor carry more of epic dignity, so- 
iiothing could be more flattering and interesting to the Ro- 
man people, than Virgil's deriving the origin of their state 
from so famous a hero as ^neas. The object was splendid ib 
itself; it gave the poet a theme, taken from the tmcient tradi- 
tionary history of his own country ; it allowed him to connect 
his subject with Homer's stories, and to adopt all his mytbolo- 
^ gy ; it afforded him the opportunity of frequently glancing a< 
all the future great exploits of the Romans, and of describ* 
ing Italy, and the very territory of Rome, in its ancieat and 
fabulous state. The establishment of ^neas constaatly travers- 
ed by Juno, leads to a great diversity of events, of voyages, and 
wars ; and furnishes a proper intermixture of the incidents of' 
peace with martial exploits. Upon the whole, I believe, there 
Is no where to be found so complete a model of an epic fable, 
or story, as Virgil's iEneid. I see no foundation for the opin- 
ion, entertained by son>e critics, that the iE^eid is to be con- 
sidered as an allegorical poem which carries a constant refer- 
ence to the character and reign of Augustus Csesar ; or, that 
Virgil's main design in composing the iEneid, was to reconcile 
the Romans to the government of that prince, who is supposed 
to be shadowed out under the character of iEneas. Virgil, in- 
deed, like the other poets of that age, takes every 'opportunity 
which his subject affords him, of paying court to Augustus.^ 
But, to imagine that he carried a political plan in his view, 
through the whole poem^ appears to me, no more than a fanci- 
ful refinement. He had 'sufficient motives, as a poet, to de-. 
teVrnmehim to the choice of his subject, from its being, in 
itself, both great and pleasing ; from its being suited to his 
genius, and its being attended with the pecidiar advantages, 
which I mentioned above, for the full display of poetical talents. 
Unity of action is perfectly preserved ; as, from beginning 
to end, one main object is always kept in view, the settlement of 
-ffineas, in Italy, by the order of the gods. As the story com^en 
hends the transactions of several years, part of the transactions 
are very properly thrown into a recital made by the hero. The 

• /.^ pirticularly in that noted passage of the 6th book, t 791. 
Wc xir, hie est, tibi quert ptcmaltti ssepius audlf, &c; 
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episodes are linked with sufficientxoonexion to the main sub- 
ject I and the nodus, or intrigue of the poem, is^ according to 
ithe plan of ancient machinery, happily formed. The wrath of 
Juno^ who opposes herself to the Trojan settlement in Italy, . 
^ives ri^e to all the difficulties which obstruct iEneas's under- 
takings and connects the human with the celestial operations, 
throughout the whole work. Hence arise the tempest which 
throws i£neas upon the shore of Africa; the passion of Dido^ 
who endeavours to detain him at Carthage ; and the efforts of 
Tumus, who opposes him in war. Till, at last, upon a com- 
position made with Jupiter, that the Trojan na^e shall be for- 
ever sunk in the Latin, Juno foregoes her resentment, and the 
hero becomes victorious. 

In these main points, Virgil has conducted his work with 
great propriety, and shewn his art and judgment. But the ad- 
miration due to so eminent a poet, must not prevent us from 
remarking some other particulars inwhich he has failed. First, 
there are scarce any characters marked in the i£neid. Iq 
this respect, it is insipid, when compared to the Iliad, which is 
full of characters and life. Achates, and Cloanthus, and Gyasj 
and the rest of the Trojan heroes, who accompanied iEneas 
into Italy, are so many undistinguished figures, who are in po 
way made known to us, either by any sentiments which they 
utter, or any naemorable exploits which they perform. Even 
^ncas himself is not a very interesting hero. He is described, 
indeed, as pious and brave ; but his character is not marked 
with any of those strokes that touch the heart ; it is a sort of 
cold and tame character; and throughout his behaviour to 
Dido, in the fourth book, especially in the speech which he 
makes after she suspected his intention of leavings her, there 
appears a certain hardness and want of relenting^ which is far 
from rendering him amiable.* Dido's own character is by much 
the best supported in the whole iEneid^.. The w^mth of her 
passions, the keenness of her indignation and resentment, and 
the violence of her whole character^ exhibit a figure greatly 
mor« animated than any other which Virgil has drawn. 

* Num fletu ingemnit nottro ? Norn lumlna flezU ? 
Norn ladiqrn^ai victus dcd;tf Aut iniieratut^aQuintcm est ? 
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Besides this defect of character in the iEneid, the distribu- 
tion and management of the subject are, in some respects, ex- 
ceptionable. The iEneid, it is true, must be considered with 
the indulgence due to a work not thoroughly completed. The 
six last books, are said not to have received the finishing Band 
of the author ; and for this reason, he ordered, by bis will, 
the -fineid to be committed to the flames. But though this 
may account for incorrectness of execution, it does not apolo- 
gize for a falling off in the subject, which seems to take place 
in the latter part of the work. The wars with the £atins are 
inferior in point of dignity, to the more interesting objects 
which had before been presented to us, in the destruction of 
Troy, the intrigue with Dido, and the descent into hell. And 
in those Italian wars, there is, perhaps, a more material fault 
still, in the conduct of the story. The reader, as Voltaire has 
observed, is tempted to take part with Tumus against jEneas* 
Tumus, a' brave young prince, in love with Lavinia, his near 
relation, is destined for her by general consent, and highly £i< 
voured by her mother. Lavinia herself discovers no reluctance 
to the match : when there arrives a stranger, a fugitive from a 
distant region, who had never seen her, and who, fbiuiding a 
claim to an establishment in Italy upon oracles and prophecies, 
embroils the country in war, kills the lover of Lavinia, and 
proves the occasion of her mother's death. Such a plan is noi 
fortunately laid, for disposing us to be favourable to Ae hero of 
the poem ; and the defect might have been easily remedied, by 
the poet's making iEneas, instead of distressing Lavinia, deliver 
her from the persecution of some rival who was odious to her, 
and to the whole country. 

But, notwithstanding these defects, which was necessary 
to remark, Virgil possesses beauties which have justly drawn 
the admiration of ages, and which to this day, hold the balance 
in equilibrium between his fame, and that of Homer.^ The 
principal and distinguishing excellency of Virgil, and which^ 
in my opinion, he possesses beyond all poets, is tenderness. 
Nature had endowed him with exquisite sensibility ; he felt 
every affecting circumstance in the scenes he describes ; and, 
by a single stroke he knows how to reach the heart. This, in 
an epic poem, is the merit next to sublinuty ^ and puts it in a» 
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aiithor's power to rendct his composition extremely interesting 
Xx> an readers. 

The chief beauty, of this kind, in the Iliad, is, the intervicir 
of Hector and Andromache. But, in the ^neid, there are 
. zxiany such* The second book is one of the greatest master- 
pieces that ever was executed by any hand ; and Virgil seems 
^> have put forth there the whole strength of his genius, as the 
subject afforded a variety of scenes, both of the awful and ten* 
der kind. The images of horror, presented by a city burned 
«nd sacked in the night, are finely mixed with pathetic and a& 
fecting incidents* Nothing, in any poet, is more beautifully 
described than the death of old Priam ; and the family-pieces 
of ^neas, Anchises, and Creusa, are as tender as can be con- 
ceived^ In many passages of the iEneid, the same pathetic 
spirit shines; and they have been always the favourite passages 
in that work. The fourth book, for instance, relating the 
unhappy passion and death of Dido, has been always most just- 
ly admired, and abounds with beauties of the highest kind* 
The interview of iEneas with Andromache and Helenus, in 
the third book 5 the episodes of Pallas and Evander, of Nisus 
and Euryalus, of Lausus and Mezentius, in the Italian wars, 
are all striking instances of the poet^s power of raising the ten- 
der emotions. For we must observe, that though the iEneid 
be an unequal poem, and, in some places, languid, yet there 
are beauties scattered through it all ; and not a few, even in 
ihe last six books; The best and most finished books, upon 
the whole, are the first, the second, the fourth, the sixth, th« 
Seventh, the eighth, and the twelfth. 

Virgil's batdes are far inferior to Homer's in point of fire 
and sublimity: but there is one important episode, the de- 
scent into hell, in which he has outdone Homer in the Odys- 
sey, by inany degrees. There is nothing in all antiquity equal, 
in its kind, to the sixth book of the iEneid. The scenery, and 
the objects are great and striking; and fill the mind with that 
solemn awe, which was to be expected from a view of the in- 
visible world. There runs through the whole description, a 
certsdn philosophical sublime ; which Virgil's Platonic genius, 
and the enlarged ideas \>f the Augustan age, enabled him to 
support with a degree of majesty, far beyond what the riide 
ideas of Homer's age suffered him to attain. With regard to 
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the sweetness and beauty of VirgU's numbers, throughout his 
whole works, they are so well known, that it were needless to 
enlarge in the praise of them. 

Upon the whole, as to the comparative merit of these twp 
great princes of epic poetry. Homer and Virgil ; the former 
must, undoubtedly, be admitted to be the greater genius ; the 
latter, to be the more correct writer. Homer was an origi- 
nal in his art, and discovers both the beauties, and the de- 
fects, which arelo be expected in an original author, compare 
ed with those who succeed him ; more boldness, more na- 
ture and ease, more sublimity and force ; but greater irregular- 
ities and negli^nces in composition. Virgil has, all along^ 
kept his eye upon Homer ; in many places, he has not so much 
imitated, as*he has literally translated him. The description of 
the storm, for instance, in the first iEneid, and iEneas's 
speech upon that occasion, are translations from the fifth book 
of the Odyssey ; not to mention almost all the similies of Vir- 
gil, which are no other than co^es of those of Homer. The 
pre-eminence in invention, therefore, ^^^^ beyond doubt, be 
ascribed to Homer. As to the pre-eminence in judgment, 
though many critics incline to give it to Virgil, yet, in my 
opinion, it hangs doubtful. In Homer, we discern all the 
Greek vivacity ; in Virgil, all the Roman stateliness. HomerV 
imapnatipnis by much the niost rich and copious; VirgiUs, 
the most chaste and correct. The strength of the former lies, 
in his power of warming the fancy ; that of the latter, in his 
power of touching the heart. Homer's style is more simple and 
animated ; Virgil's more elegant and uniform. The first has, 
on many occasions, a sublimity to which the latter never at- 
tains ; but the latter, in return, never sinks below a certain 
degree of epic dignity, which cannot so clearly be pronounced 
of the former. Not however, to detract from the admiration 
due to both these great poets, most of Horner'^ defects may 
reasonably be imputed, not to his genius, but to the manners 
of the age b whidi he lived ; and for the feeble passages of the 
^neid, this excuse ought to be admitted, that the iEneid was 
left an unfinished work. 
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J^UCAN'S PHARSALIA....TASSO'S JERUSALEM.^. 
CAMOENS'S LUSIAD....FENELON'S TELEMA- 

CHUS VOLTAIRE'S HENRIADE.....MILTON'S 

PARADISE LOST. 

AFTER Homer and VirgU, the next great epic poet 
ef dncient times^ who presents himself, is Lucan. He is a poet 
who deserves our attention, on account of a very peculiar mix- 
ture of great beauties, with great faults. Tliough his Pharsa* 
Ua discover too little invention, and be conducted in too his^ 
torical a manner, to be accounted a perfect regular epic poepa^ 
yet it were* the mere squeamishness of criticism, to exclude 
it fr.om.the epicclass* The boundaries, as I formerly remark^ 
ed, are far frpm being ascertained by any such precise limit^ 
ikaA we must refuse the epic name to a poem, which treats of 
great an4 heroic adventures, because it is not exactly conform- 
able to the plans of Homer and VirgiL The subject of the 
Pharsalia carries, undoubtedly, all the e][uc grandeur and dig- 
nity ; neither does it^want unity of object, viz« the triumph 
of C^sar over the Roman liberty. As it stands at present, it 
IS, indeed, brought to no proper dose. But either time has 
xlepiived us of the last books, or it has been left by the author 
an incomplete work. 

Though Lucan's sutjedt be abundantly heroic, yet I cannot 
reckon him happy in the choice of it. It has two defects. 
llie one is, that civil wars, especially when as fierce and cruel 
as those of the Romans, present too mauy shocking objects to 
be fit for epic poetty, and give odious and disgusting views of 
human nature. Gallant and honourable achievements, fur- 
nish a more proper theme for the epic muse. But Lucan's 
genius, it must be confessed, seems to delight in savage scenes ; 
he dwells upon them too much ; and not coijt^n| b^^^^^l^f^- 
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which his subject naturally furnished, he goes out of his way 
to introduce a long episode of Marius and Sylla's proscriptions, 
which abounds with ill the form^ of atrocious cruelty. 

The other defect of Lucan's subject is, its being too near the 
times in which he lived. This is a circumstance, as I observ- 
ed in a former Lecture, always unlucky for apoet ; as it deprives 
him of the assistance of fiction and machinery ; and thereby 
renders his work less splendid and amusing. Lucan has sub- 
mitted to this disadvantag^e of his subject ; apd in doing so, he 
has acted with more propriety, than if he had made an unsea- 
enable attempt to embellish it with machinery ; for the febles 
of the gods, would have made a veiy unnatural mixture widi 
the exploits of Caesar and Pompey; and instead of raising, 
would have diminished the dignity of such recent, and well- 
known facts. 

With regard to characters, Lucan draws them with sphit, 
and with force. But, though Pompey be his professed hero^ 
he d«es not succeed in interesting us much in his favour. 
Pompey is not made to possess any high distinction, eidier fbr 
magnanimity in sentiment, or bravery in action ; but cm tfao 
contrary, is always eclipsed by the superior abilities of Cesar. 
Cato, is in truth, Lucan's favourite character ; and wherever 
he introduces him, he appears to rise above himself. Some of 
the noblest, and most conspicuous passages in the work, are 
such as relate to Cato ; either speeches put into his mouth, or 
descriptions of his behaviour. His speech, ih particular, to 
Labienus, who urged him to inquire at the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammori, concerning the issue of the war, [book ix. 564] de- 
serves to be remarked, as equal, for moral sublimity, to any thing 
that is to be found in all antiquity. 

Indie conduct of the story, our author has attached him- 
self too much to chronological order. This renders the thread 
of his narration broken and interrupted, and makes him hurry 
us too often from place to place. He is too digressive also 5 
frequendy turning aside from his subject, to give us, sometimes, 
geographical descriptions of a country ; sometimes philosophi- 
cal disquisitions concerning natural objects ; as, concerning 
the African serpents in the ninth book, and the sources of tho 
Nile in the tenth. 
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There are, in the Pharsalia, several very poetical and spirit- 
ed descriptions* But the author's chief strength does hot Hey 
either in n^uration or description. liis narration is often dry 
ahd harsli ; his descriptions are often over- wrought, and em- 
ployed too upon disagreeable obje<;ts. His principal merit 
consists in his sentiments, which are generally noble and strik- 
ing, and expressed in that glowing and ardeiit manner, which 
peculiarly distinguishes him. Lucan is ih& most philosophical 
and the most public-spirited poet, of jBI antiquity. He was 
the nephew of the famous Seneca, the philosopher j was him- 
self a stoic; and the spirit of that philosophy breathes through- 
out his poem^ We must observe too, that he iS the only an-^ 
cient epic poet whom the subject of his poem really and deeply 
interested. Lucan recounted no fioddn. He was a Roman, 
and had felt all the direful effects of the Ro^an civil wars^ 
and of that severe despotism which succeeded the loss of liber- 
ty. His high and bold spirit made him enter deeply into his 
subject, ahd kindle, on many occasion*, into the most real warmthi^ 
Hence, he abounds in exclamations and apostrophes, whicK 
are, almost always, ^ell-timed, arid supjpbrteid with a vivacity 
and fire that do hini no small honour. 

But it is the fate of this poet, tba^t his beadti^s can never 
be mentioned without their suggesting his blemishes ako. As 
his principal excellency is a lively and glowing genius which 
appears, sometimes, in his descriptions, arid very often in his 
sentiments, his great defect in both is, want of moderation* 
He carries every thing to an extreme. He knows not where toi 
6top^ From an effort to aggrandise his objects, he becomes 
tumid and unnatural ; and it frequently happens, that where the 
scfcond line of one of his descriptions is sublime, the third, in 
trhich he meant to rise still higher, is perfectly botnbast* Lu- 
can lived in an age when the schools of the declaimers had be-* 
gun to corrupt the eloquence and taste of Rome. He was 
not free from the infection ; and too often, instead of showing 
the genius of the poet, betrays the spirit of the declaimer. 

On the whole, howeVer, he is an author of lively \ 
. nal genius.. His sentiments are sa^high, and nis/flF^, wi occa-' 
sions, so great, as toatone for many of hi* defectp ;'^d passagd6 - 
may be produced from him, which are inferior to iSiill'IS'iftfyr 
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poet whatever. . The characters^ for instance, which he drawsr 
of Pompey and Csesar in the first book, are masterly ;. and the 
comparison of Pompey ta the aged decaying^ oak is highly 
gK>etical t 

....^.-.*........*.....«M.totat popnlaribof tnrft 

Impelll, 9lMisu<iue sui gaudere theatri; 
Wee rcfarare oavaB Tires, mQltumquc priori' 
Credere lortnox;; ftat magfu nominit umbra* 
gaali», frugifero quercas sublinis inagro, 
SxuTiai veterea popoti, tacrataque geatena 
Dona docum ; nee jam vaUdia radieUms bareoa) 
Fcmdere fixa too est ; nudoaqae per aera ramoa 
£ifutideiif>tnuico» non frondlboja efficit umbram* 
At qwamvif primo nutct caiura.snb £nr<i| 
Xt ciraum syWx firm» se robore toUaBta 
Sola tamen ^olitur. Sed non In Caetare Untum 
^ Komen crat, nee fama duels ; sed nesda virtus 
Stare loco ; solnsque pudor non vineece bella; 
A cer et bidomltua.o.M....«.....Mii... ti«t. ym, 

But when we consider the whole execution of his poem, we 
ake obliged to pronounce,, that his poetical fire was not undos^ 

•"With- gifts and liberal bountf sought for fame , 
And loVd to hear the Tolgar shout his name \ 
In his own theatre rejolc'd to sit. 
Amidst the noisy praises of the pit* 
Careless of future ills that might betide, 
Mo atd^he sought to prop his faUiog side, 
But on his former fortline mueh rely'd^ 
Still seem*d he to possess, and fill hia-plaee ; 
But stood the shadow of what once he was. 
So, in the field with Ceres' bounty spread, 
Vprears some ancient oak his rev'rend- head t 
Chapletsand sacred gifti his boughs4idorn. 
And spoils of war by mfghty hei'oes worn ;, 
But the first vigour of his root now gone» 
He stands dependant on bis uKeight alone; 
All bare his naked branches are display'd, 
And with his leafless trunk he forms a shade-: 
Yet though the winds his ruin daily threat, 
Al every blast would heave him from his seat*;: 
Though thousand fairer trees the field supplies^. 
That rich in youthful verdure round him rise, 
Sfx^d in his ancient seat, he yields t&none, 
And wears the honours of the grove alone. 
But Casar's greatness, and his strength was more^ 
Than past renown and antiquated power ; 
*rwas not the fiune of what he once had been, 
er tales in old records or annals seen \. 
But *twas a valour, restless, unconfin*d, 
Vrhlch no suocess could sate, nor limits bind ; 
Twui shame, a soldier's shame, untaught to yields 
ThttbtaA'd fQr«othtogbutwai.&ugluflcj5^^^^^^^^^GoOgl^WE. 
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^lie government of either «ound judgment or correct taste, 

His genius had strength, but not tenderness , -^nothing of what 

^ight be called amcenity, or sweetness. In his style, there is 

«ibundance of force ; but a mixture of harshness and frequent- 

^y of obscui?ity, occasioned by his desire of expressing himself 

5n a pointed and unusual manner. Compared with Virgil, he 

«nay be allowed to have more fire ^nd higher sentiments, but 

in every thing else, falls infinitely below him, particularly in 

purity, elegance, and tenderness. 

■As Statius and Silius Italicus, though theytre poets of the 
<:.pic class, are too inconsiderable for particular criticism, I 
proceed next to Xasso, d«ie most distinguished epic poet in mo- 
=dem ages. 

His Jcrusakm Deiiveredj^ was published in Ae year 15/4. 
ft is a poem regularly and strictly epic in its whole construc- 
tion ; and adorned with all the beauties that belong o that 
species of composition. The subject is, the Recovery of Jeru- 
-9alem from the Infidels, by the united powers of Christendom; 
^which, in itself, and more especially acccording to the ideas of 
Tasso's age, was a splendid, venerable, and heroic enterprise^ 
The opposition of the Christians to the Saraceiis, forms an in- 
. teresting contrast. The subject produces non6 of those fierce 
and shocking scenes of civil discord, which hurt the mind in 
JLiUcan, but exhibits the ^orts of teal and bravery, insured by 
^n honourable object. The share which religion possesses in 
the enterprise both tends to render it more august^ and opens 
a natural field for machinery and sublime description. The 
action too lies in a country, and at a period of time, sufficient- 
ly retnote to allow an ifftermixture of fabulous tradition and 
fiction with true history* 

In the conduct of the story, Tasso has shown a rich and fer* 
tile invention, which, in a poet, is a capital quality. He is full 
of events^ and those too abundantly various, and diversified in 
their kind. He never dlows us to be tired by mere war and 
fighting. He frequently shifts the sc^e; and, from camps 
and battles, transports us to more pleasing obj ects* Someti mes 
the solemnities of religion ; somedmes the inft-igues of love ; 
at other times, the adventures of a journey, or even the inci- 
dents of pastoral life, relieve and entertain the reader. At the 
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s^me time, the whole work is artfully connected, and while 
there is much variety in the parts, there is perfect unity in the 
plan. The recovery of Jerusalem is the object kept in view- 
through the whole, and with it the poem closes. All the epi.- 
8odes, if we except that of Qlindo and Sophroni^, in the se- 
cond book, on nfhich I formerly passed a censure, are suficient- 
Jy related to the main subject of the poenu 

The poem is enlivened with a variety of characters, and 
those too both clearly marked and well supported. Godfrey, 
the leader of the enterprize, prudent modierate^ braya ; Tan- 
cred, amorous, generous, and gallant, and well contrasted with 
the fierce and brutal Argantcs ; Rinaldo» (who is properly the 
hero of the poem, and is in part copied after Homer's Achilles) 
passionate and resentful, suduced by the allurementsof Armid^ ; 
Ibut a personage, on the whole, of much zeal, honour, ap|l 
heroism. The brave and high-minded Solyman, the tender 
Erminia, the artful and violent Armida, the masculine Clorin' 
5]a....are all of them well drawn and animated figures. In the 
characteristical part, Tasso is indeed remarkably distinguished ; 
he is, in this respect, superior to Virgil ; and yields to no poet, 
except to Homer. 

He abounds^ very much widi machinery ; apd in this part of 
the work his merit is more dubious. Wherever celestial be- 
ings are made to interpose, his machinery is noble. God look- 
jngdown upon the hosts, and, on different occasions, sending 
an Angel to check the fajgans, and to rebuke the evil spirits, 
produces a sublime effectp The description of hell too, with 
the appearance and speech of Satan, in the beginning of the 
4th book, is extremely striking ; and plainly has been imitated 
by Milton, though he must be allowed to have improved upon 
it. But tbc devils, the enchanters, and the conjurors, act too 
great a part throughout Tasso's poem ; and form a sort of dark 
and gloomy machinery, not pleasing xq the imagination. The 
cnchai^ted wood, on which the nodus, or intrigue of the poem, 
is made in a great measure to depend ; the messengers sent in 
quest of Rinaldo, in order that he may break' the charm ; their 
being conducted by a hermit to a cave ip the centre of 4q 
5iarth ; the wonderful voyage which they make to the fortunate 
islands ; and their recovering Rinaldo from the charms^f Ar- 
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«nida and voluptuousness; are scenes which, though very 
siinusring, and described with, the highest beauty of poetry, yet 
must be confessed to carry the marvellous to a degree of extra- 
vagance. 

In general, that for which Tasso is most liable to censure, 
is a certain romantic vein, which runs through many of the 
adventures and incidents of his poem, The objects which he 
presents to us, are always great ; but, sometimes, too remote 
from probability. He retains somewhat of the taste of his 
age, which was not reclaimed from an extravagant admiration 
of the stories of knight-errantry ; stories, which the wild, but 
rich and agreeable imagination of Ariosto, had raised into 
fresh reputation. In apology, however, for Tasao, it may be 
«aid, that he is not more marvellous and romantic than either 
Homer, or Virgil. All the difference is, that in the one we 
ftnd the romance of Paganism, in the other, that of chivalry. 

With all the beauties of description, and of poetical style, 
Tasso remarkably abounds. Both his descriptions, and his 
style, are much diversified, and Veil suited to each other. In 
describing magnificent objects, his style is firm and majes- 
tic ; when he descends to gay and pleasing ones, such as Ermi-^ 
nia's pastoral retreat in the seventh book, and the arts and 
heauty of Armida in the fourth book, it is soft and insinuating. 
Both those descriptions, which I have mentioned, are exquisite 
in their kind. His battles are animated, and ver}' properly 
varied in the incidents ; inferior however to Homer's in point 
ofspirit and fire. 

In his sentiments, Tasso is not so happy as in his descriptions. 
It is indeed rather by actions, characters, and descriptions, 
that he interests us, than by the sentimental part of the work. 
He is far inferior to Virgil in tenderness. When he aims at 
being pathetie'and sentimental in his speeches, he is apt to be- 
come artificial and strained. 

With regard to points and conceits, with which he has often 
been teproached, the censure has been carried too far. Affec- 
tation is by no means the general character of Tasso's manner^ 
which, upon the whole, is masculine, strong, and correct. On 
soihe occasions, indeed especially, as I just now observed, 
^irhcn he seeks to be tender, he degenerates into forced and un. 
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natural idea$ ; but these are far from being so frequent or 
common, as has been supposed* Threescore or fourscore lines 
retrenched from the poem» would fully clear it, I am p^:suad* 
ed, of all such exceptionable passages. 

With Boileau, Dacier, and the other'French critics of the last 
age, the humour prevailed of decrying Tasso ; and passed from 
them to some of the English writers. But one would be apt 
to imagine, they were not much acquainted with Tasso ; or 
at least they must have read him under the influence of strong 
prejudices. For to me it appears clear, that the Jerusalem is, 
in rank and dignity, the third regular epic poem in the world; 
and comes next to the Iliad and iEneid. Tasso may be justly 
iield inferior to Homer, in simplicity and in £re ; to Virgil^ in 
tenderness ; to Milton, in daring sublimity of genius ; but to 
no other he yields in any poetical talents^; and for fertility of 
invention, variety of incidents, expression of characters, rich- 
ness of description, and beauty of style, 'I know no poet, ex*- 
cept the three just named that can be compared to him. 

Ariosto, the great rival of Tasso, in Italian poetry, cannot, 
with any propriety, be classed among the epic writers. The 
fundamental rule of epic composition is, to recount a heroic 
enterprise, and to form it into a regular story. Though there 
is a sort of unity and connexion in the plan of Orlando Fu«- 
rioso, yet, instead of rendering this apparent to the reader, it; 
seems to have been theauthor^s intention to keep it out of view, 
by the desultory manner in which the poem is carried on, and 
the perpetual interruptions of the several stories before they 
are finished. Ariosto appears to have despised adl regularity of 
plan, and to have chosen to give loose roins to a copious and 
rich but extravagant fancy. At the same time, there is so much 
epic matter in the Orlando Furiosot that it would be improper 
to pass it by without some notice. It unites indeed all sorts 
of poetry ; sometimes comic and satiric ; sometimes light and 
licentious ; at other times highly heroic, descriptive and ten- 
der. Whatever strain the poet assumes, he excels in it. He 
is always master of his subject ; seems to play himself with it ; 
and leaves us sometimes at a loss to know whether he be seri- 
ous, or iu jest. He is seldom dramatic ; sometimes, .but not 
often, sentimental ; but in narration and description, perhaps 
no poet ever went beyond him.. Ij[e makes cyciy sceqe iyh}cb 
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he describes) and every event which he relates^ pass bef(»*e our 
eyes ; and in his selection of circumstances, i»^eminently pic- 
turesque* His style is much varied, always suited to the sub-> 
ject, and adorned with a remarkably smooth and melodious 
versification. 

As the ItMiansmake their boast of Tasso,. so do the Portu-> 
guese of Camoens ; who was nearly cotemporary with Tassoy 
but iwhose poem was published before the Jerusalem. The 
subject of it, is the first discovery of the East Indies by' Vaaco 
de Grama ; an enterprise splendid ki its nature, and extremely 
interesting to the countrymen of Camoens, as it laid the foun- 
dation of their future weakh and consideration in Europe* The 
poem opens with Vasco and his fleet appearing on the ocean, 
between the island of Madagascar, and the coast of Ethiopia. 
After various attempts to land on that coast, they are at last 
hospitably received in the kingdom of Melinda;. Vasco, at 
the desire of the King, gives him an account of Europe, recites 
a poeticskl history of Portugal, and relates all the adventures of 
the voyage, which had preceded the opening of the poem. This 
recital takes up three cantos or books. It is well imagined ; 
contains a great ntany poetical beauties ; and has no defect, 
except that Vasco makes an unseasonable display of learning 
to the African Prince, in frequent sAusions to the Greek and 
Roman lustories« Vasco and his coimtrymen afterwards set 
forth to pursue their voyage* The storms and distresses which 
they eiKounter ;, their arrival at Calecut on the Malabar coast ; 
their reception and adventures in that country, and at last their 
return homewards, fill up the rest of the poem.. 

The whole work is conducted according to the epic plan*. 
Both the subject and the incidents are magnificent; and, joined 
with some wildness and irregularity, there appear in the exe- 
' cution much poetic spirit, strong fancy, and bold description ; 
as far as I can judge from translations, without any knowledge 
of the originaL There is no attempt towards painting charac- 
ters in the poem ; Vasco is the hero> and the cmly personage 
indeed that makes any figure* 

The machinery of the Lusiad is perfectly extravagant ; not 
only is it formed of a singular mixture of Christian ideas, and 
Pagan mythology ; but it is so conducted, that the Pagan gods 
appear to be the true deities>and Chsist and the Blessed Vii- 
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^n, to be subordinate agents. One great scope of the Portu- 
guese expedition, our author informs us, is to propagate the 
Christian faith, and to extirpate Mahometanism. In this reli- 
gious undertaking, the great protector of the Portuguese is Vc- 
' nus, and their great adversary is Bacchus, whose displeasure is 
excited, by Vasco's attempting to rival his fame in the Indies. 
Councils of the gods are held, in which Jupiter is introduced 
as foretelling the downfal of Mahometanism, and the propa- 
gation of the gospel. Vasco, in great distress from a storm^ 
prays most seriously to God ; implores the aid of Christ and the 
Virgin, and begs for such assistance as was given to the Israel- 
ites, when they were passing through the Red Set, and to the 
Apostle Paul, when he was in hazard of shipwreck. In return 
to this prayer, Venus appears, who discerning the storm to be 
the work of Bacchus, complains to Jupiter, and procures the 
winds to be calmed. Such strange and preposterous machine- 
ry, shews how much authors have been misled by the absurd 
opinion, that there could be no epic poetry without the god$ 
of Homer. Towards the end of the work, indeed, the 'author 
gives us an awkward salvo for his whole mythology ; making 
the goddess Thetis inform Vasco, that she, and the rest of the 
heathen deities, are no more than names to describe the opera-* 
tions of Providence. 

There is, however, some fine machinery, of a different kind,- 
in the Lusiad. The genius of the river Ganges appearing to 
Emanuel, King of Portugal, in a dre:;m, inviting that Prince 
to discover his secret springs, and acquainting him, that he 
was the destined monarch for whom the treasures of the East 
were reserved, is a happy idea. But the noblest conception of 
this sort, is in the fifth Canto, where Vasco is recounting to 
the King of Melinda, all the wonders which he met with in 
his navigation. He tells him, that when the fleet arrived at 
the Cape of Good Hope, which never before had been doubled 
by any navigator, there appeared to them, on a sudden, a huge 
and monstrous phantom rising out of the sea, in the midst of 
tempests and thunders, with a head that reached the clouds, 
and a countenance that filled them with terror. This was thfe 
genius, or guardian, of that hitherto unknown ocean. It spoke 
to them with a voice like thunder ; menacing thefti, for invad- 
ing those seas which he had so long possessed undisturbed ,* and 
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for daring to explore those secrets of the deep, which never had 
been revealed to the eye of mortals ; required them to proceed 
BO farther ; if they should proceed, foretold all the successive 
calamities that were to befal them ; and the», ^ith a mighty 
noise, disappeared* This is one of the most solemn and strik- 
ing pieces of machinery that ever was employed ; and is suf- 
ficient to show that Camoens is a poet, though of an irregular, 
yet of a bold and lofty imagination.^ 

In reviewing the epic poets, it were unjust to make no men-^ 
tion of the amiable author of the Adventures of Telemachus. 
His work, though not composed in verse, is jusdy entided to 
be held a poem. The measured poetical prose, in which it 
as written, is remarkably harmonious; and gives the style 
nearly a^ much elevation as the French language is capaUe of 
supporting, even in regular verse. 

The plan of die work is, in general, well contrived ; and is 
deficient neither in epic grandeur, nor unity of object. The 
author has entered with much felicity into the spirit and ideas 
of the ancient poets, particularly into the ancient mythology, 
which retains more dignity, and makes a better figure in his 
hands, than in those of any other modem poet. His descrip* 
lions are rich and beautiful ; especially of die softer and calm- 
er scenes, for which the genius of Fenelon was best suited; 
such as the incidents of pastoral life, the pleasures of virtue, or 
a country flourishing in peace. There is an inimitable sweet- 
ness and tenderness in several of the pictures of this kindj, 
which he has given. 

The best executed part of the work, is the first six books, 
in which Telemachus recounts his adventures to Calypso. 
The narration, throughout them, is lively and interesting. 
Afterwards, especially in the last twelve books, it becomes 
more tedious and languid ; and in the warlike adventures 
which are attempted, there is a great defect of vigour. The 
chief objection against this work being classed with epic poems, 
arises from the minute details of virtuous policy, into which 

* I have made no mention of the Aravcana, an epic poem, In Spanish, <;om- 
posed by Alonzo d'ErciUa, becantc I am unacquainted with the original language, 
and have not seen any translation of it. A full account of it ii giyeii by Mr. 
Haylcy, in the notC9 upon Ui csiay on epic poetry, 

Voii* IL P P 
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the author in some places enters ; and from the discourses and 
instructions of Mentor, which recur upon us too often, and 
too much in the strain of common*placc morali^% Though 
these were welkiuited to the main design of die author, which 
was to form the mind of a young'' Prince, yet they seem not 
congruous to the nature of epic poetry ; the object of which i» 
to improve us by means of actions, characters, and sentiments, 
rather than by delivering professed and formal instruction. 

Several of the epic poets have described a descent into hell ; 
and in the prospects they have given us of the invisible worlds 
we may observe the gradual refinement of men's notions, ccm- 
ccming a state <5f future rewards and punishments- The de* 
scent of Ulysses into Hell, in Homer's Odyssey, presents to us 
a very indistinct and drearj^ sort of object. The scene is laid 
in the country of the Cimmerians, which is always covered 
with clouds and darkness, at the extremity of the ocean* 
When the spirits of the dead begin to appear, we scarcely know 
whether Ulysses is above ground, or below it* None of the 
ghoBts, even of the heroes, appears satisfied with their condition 
in the other world ; and when Ulysses endeavours to comfort 
Achilles, by reminding him of the illustrious figure which he 
^ must make in those regions, Achilles rbundly tells him, that all 
such speeches are idle ; for he would rather be a day-labourer 
on earth, than have the command of all the dead* 

In the sixth book of the iEneid, we discern a much greater re- 
finement of ideas, corresponding to the progress which the 
world had then made in philosophy. The objects there delin* 
eated, are both more clear and distinct, and more grand and 
awfoU The separate mansions of good and of bad spirits, with 
the punishments of the one, and the employments and happi'* 
ness of the other, are finely described ; and in consistency with 
the most pure morality. But the visit which Feneloh makes 
^elemachus pay to the shades, is -much more philosophical still 
than Virgirs* He employs the same fables and the same my* 
thology ; but we find the ancient mythology refined by 
the knowledge of the true religion, and adorned with that beau* 
tiful enthusiasm, for which Fenelon was so distinguished. His 
{Eccount of the happiness of the just is an excellent description 
in the mystic strain j and very expressive of the genius and spi- 
rit of the author* 
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-Voltaire has given «s iahis Henriade, a regular epic poem, 
in French verse. In every performance of that celebrated wi-i- 
ter, Tve may expect to find marks of genius ; and accordingly, 
that work discovers, in several places, that boldness in the con- 
ceptions, and that liveliness and felicity in the expression, for 
which the author is so remarkably distinguished. Several of 
the comparisons, in particular, which occur in it, are both new 
and happy. But, considered upon the whole, I cannot esteem 
it one of his chief productions ; and am of opinion, that he has 
succeed)ed infinitely better in tragic, than in epic composition. 
French versification seems ill adapted to epic poetry* Besides 
it being always fettered by rhyme, the language never assumea 
a sufficient degree of elevation or majesty ; and appears to be 
more capable of expressbg the tender in tragedy, than of sup- 
porting the sublime in epic Hence a feebleness, and some- 
times a prosaic flatness, in the style of the Henriade ; and 
whether from this, or from some other cause, the poem often, 
languishes. It does not seize the imagination ; nor interest and 
carry the reader along, with that ardour which ought to be in-- 
spired by a sublime and spirited epic poem.. 

The subject of the Henriade, is the triumph of Henry the 
Fourth over the arms of the League.. The action of the poem^^ 
properly includes only the siege of Paris. It is an action per- ' 
fecdy epic in itg nature ;.great, interesting, and conducted witk 
a sufficient regard to unity and all die other critical rules. But. 
it is liable to both the defects which I before remarked in Lu- 
can^s Pharsalia.. It is founded wholly on civil wars ; and pre-^ 
sents to us those odious and detestable objects of massacres and 
assassinations, which throw a gloomxjver the poem. It is also,, 
like Lucan% of too recent a date, and comes too much withia. 
the bounds of well known history.. To remedy this last defect^ 
and to remove'the appearance of being a mere historian, Vol- 
taire has chosen to mix fixionwith truth.. The poem, for in- 
stance, opens with a voyage of Henry's to England, and an in- 
terview between him and Queen Elizabeth ; though every one, 
knows that Henry never was in England, and that these two 
illustrious personages never met. In facts of such public noto- 
riety, a fiction like this shocks the reader, and forms an unna- 
tural and ill-sorted mixture with bistorxQal truth.. Tlie episode 
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was contrived, jn order to give Henry an opportunity of re- 
counting the former transactions of the civil wars, in imitation 
of the recital which ^neas makes to Dido in the iEneid. 
But the imitation was injudicious, ^neas might, with 
propriety, relate to Dido, transactions of which she was 
either entirely ignorant, or had acquired only an imperfect 
Imowledge by flying reports. But Queen Elizabeth could not 
but be supposed to be perfecdy apprised of all the facts, which 
the poet makes Henry recite to her. 

In order to emt^ellish his subject, Voltaire has chosen to em- 
ploy a great deal of machinery. But here also, I am obliged 
to censure his conduct ; for the machinery which he chiefly 
employs, is of the worst kind, and the least suited to an epic 
poem, that of allegorical beings. Discord, cunning, and love, 
appear as personages, mix with the human actors, and make 
m considerable figure in the iptrigue of the poem. This is 
contrary to every rule of rational criticism. Ghosts, angels, 
and devils have popular belief on their side, and may be con- 
ceived as existing. But every one knows, that allegorical be- 
ings are no more than representations of human dispositions 
and passions. They may be employed like other personifica- 
tions and figures of speech ; or in a poem, that is wholly alle- 
gorical they may occupy the chief place. They are there in 
their native and proper region ; but in a poem which relates 
to human transactions, as I had occasion before to remark, 
when such things arc described as acting along with men, the 
imagination is confounded ; it is divided between phantasms 
and realities, and knoy^s not on what to rest. 

In justice, however, to our author, I must observe, tiiat the 
^machinery of St. Louis, which he also employs^ is of a better 
lind, and possesses real dignity. The finest passage in the 
Henriade, indeed one of the finest tiiat occurs in any poem, is 
the prospect of the invisible world, which St. Louis gives to 
Henry in a dream, in the seventh canto. Death bringing the 
souls of the departed in succession before God; their astonish- 
ment when arriving from all different counties and religious 
sects, they are brought into the Divine Presence ; when they 
find their superstitions to be false, and have the truth unveiled 
to them ; the palace of the destinies opened to Henry, and 
the prospect of his successors which is there given him j are 
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•triklng and magnificent objects, and do honour to the geniu« 
of Voltaire. 

Though sume of the episodes in this poeiti are properly ex- 
tended, yet the narration is, on the whole, too general ; the 
events are too much crowded, and superficially related ; which 
is^ doubtless, one cause of the poem making a faint impression. 
Xhe strain of sentiment which runs through it, is high and 
tioUe. Religion appears on every occasion, with great and 
proper lustre ; and the author breathes that spirit of humanity 
and toleration, which is conspicuous in all his works. 

Milton, of whom it remains now to speak, has chalked out 
for himself a new, and very extraordinary road, in poetry. As 
soon as we open his Paradise Lost, we find ourselves introduced 
all at once into an invisible world, and surrounded with ctles« 
tial and infernal beings. Angels and devils, are not the 
machinery, but principal actors in the poem j and what, in any 
other composition, would be the marvellous, is here only the 
natural coiu*se of events. A subject so remote from the affairs 
of this world, may furnish ground to those who think such 
discussions material, ^o bring it into doubt, whether Paradise 
X*ost can properly be classed among epic poems. By whatever 
'name it is to be called, it is, undoubtedly, one of the highest 
efforts of poetical genius ; and in one great characteristic of 
the epic poem, majesty and sublimity, it is fully equal to any 
that bear that name. 

How far the author was altogether happy in the choice of 
his subject, may be questioned. It has led him into very dif- 
ficult ground. Had he taken a subject that was more human, 
and less theological ; that was more connected with the occur- 
rences of life, and afforded a greater display of the characters 
and passions of men, his poem would, perhaps, have, to the 
bulk of readers, been more pleasing and attractive. But the 
subject which he has chosen, suited the daring sublimity of his 
genius.* It is a subject for which Milton alone was fitted ; 

* « He teems to hare been well acquainted with his ovni genius, and to know 
^hat it was that nature had bestowed upon him more bountifully than upon 
others; the power of displaying the vast, illuminating the splendid, enforcing 
the awful, darkening the gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful. He therefore 
chose a subject, on which too much could not be said ; on which he might tire 
bit fitncy, without the cefisure of cxtraTagaoce.*' 

Dk« Johnson's Life of Milton. 
I 
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and in the conduct of it^ he has shewn a stretch both of im-» 
agination and invention, which is perfectly wonderful* It is- 
astonishing how, from the few hints given us in the sacrecL 
ecriptures, he was able to raise so complete and regular a 
structure ; and to fill his poem with such a variety of incidents* 
Dry and harsh passages sometimes occur. The author appears^ 
upon some occasions, a metaphysician and a divine, radier than 
a poet. But the general tenor of his work is interesting ; he 
seizes and fixes the imagination ; engages, elevates, and affects 
us as we proceed ; which is always a sure test of merit in an 
epic composition. The artful change of his objects ; the scene 
laid now in earth, now in hell, and now in heaven, affords a 
sufficient diversity ; while unity of plan is, at the same timc^ 
perfectly supported. We have still life, and calm scenes, in 
the employments of Adam and Eve in Paradise ; and we have 
busy scenes and great actions, in the enterprise of Satan, and 
the wars of the angels. The innocence, purity, and amiable- 
ness of our first parents, opposed to the pride and ambition of 
Satan, furnishes a happy contrast, that reigns throughout the 
whole poem ; only the conclusion, as I before observed, is toa 
tragic for epic poetrj'- 

The nature of the subject did not admit any great display of 
characters ; but such as could be introduced, are supported 
with much propriety. Satan, in particular, makes a striking; 
.€gure, and is, indeed, the best drawn character in the poem.. 
Milton has Hot .described him, such as we suppose an infernal 
spirit to be. He has, more suitably to his own purpose, given 
him a human, that is, a mixed character, not altogether void 
of some good qualities. He is brave and faithful to his troops. 
In the midst of his impiety, he is not without remorse. He is 
even touched with pity for our first parents ; and justifies him- 
self in his design against them, from the necessitj^ of his situa- 
tion. He is actuated by ambition and resentment, rather than 
by pure malice. In short, Milton's Satan is no worse than 
many a conspirator or factious chief, that makes a figure in 
history. The different characters of Beelzebub, Moloch, Belial, 
are exceedingly well painted in those eloquent speeches which 
they make, in the second book. The good angels, thou^ 
always described with dignity and propriety, have more uni- 
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formity' than the infernal spirits in their appearance ; though 
among them, too, the dignity of Michael, the mild condescen- 
sion of Raphael, and the tried fidelity of Abdiel, form proper 
characteristical distinctions* The attempt to describe God Al- 
mighty himself, and to recount dialogues between the Father 
and the Son, was too bold and arduous, and is that wherein 
our poet, as was. to have been expected, has been most unsuc- 
cessful* With regard to his human characters ; the innocence 
of our iurst parents, and their love, are finely and delicately 
painted. In some of his speeches to Raphael and to Eve, 
Adam is, perhaps, too knowing and refined for his situation. 
Eve is more distinctly characterised* Her gendeness, modesty, 
^nd frailty, mark very expressively a female character. 

Milton's great and distinguished excellence, is, his sublimity* 
In this, perhaps, he excels Homer ; as there is no doubt of his 
leaving Virgil, and every other poet, far behind hinijj. Almost 
the whole of the first and second books of Paradise Lost, are 
continued instances of the highest sublime* The prospect pf 
hell and of the fallen host, the appearance and behaviour of 
Satan, the consultation of the infernal chiefs, and Satan's flight 
through chaos to the borders of this world, discover the most 
lofty ideas that ever entered into the conception of any poet* 
In the sixth book also, there is much grandeur, particularly in 
the appearance of the Messiah ; though some parts of that book 
are censurable ; and the witticisms of the devils upon the ef- 
fect of their artillery, form an intolerable blemish* Milton's 
sublimity is of a different kind from that of Ebmer. Homer's 
is generally accompanied with fire and impetuosity ; Milton's 
possesses more of a cakn and amazing grandeur* Homer 
warms and hurries us along ; Milton fixes us in a state of 
astonishment and elevation. Homer's sublimity appears most 
in the description of actions ; Milton's, in that of wonderful 
and stupendous objects. 

But though Milton is most distinguished for his sublimity, 
yet there is also much of the beautiful, the tender, and the 
pleasing, in many parts of his work. When the scene is laid 
in Paradise, the imagery is always of the most gay and smiling 
kind. His descriptions show an uncommonly fertile imagina- 
tion ; and in his similes, he is, for the most part, remarkably 
happy* They arc seldom improperly introduced ^ seldom either 
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low or trite. They generally present to us images taken from 
the sublime or the beautiful class of objects ; if they have any 
faults, it is their alluding too frequently to matters of leambg, 
and to fables of antiquity. In the latter part of Paradise Lost, 
there must be confessed to be a falling off* With the fail of 
our first parents, Milton's genius seems to decline. Beauties^ 
however, there are, in the concluding books, of the tragic kind. 
The remorse and contrition of the guilty pair, and their lamen- 
tations over Paradise, when they are obliged to leave it, are 
very moving. The last episode of the angePs shewing Adam 
the fate of his posterity, is happily imagined ; but, in many 
places the execution is languid. 

Milton's language and versification have high merit. Hi$ 
style is full of majesty, and wonderfully adapted to his subject. 
His blank verse is harmonious and diversified, and affords the 
most complete example of the elevation, which our language is 
capable of attaining by die force of numbers. It does not flow 
like the French verse, in tame, regular, uniform melody, 
which soon tires the ear ; but is sometimes smooth and flowing, 
sometimes rough ; varied in its cadence, and intermixed with 
discords, so as to suit the strength and freedom of epic compo- 
sition. Neglected and prosaic lines, indeed, we sometimes meet 
with ; but, in a work so long, and in the maun so harmonious, 
these may be forgiven. 

On the whole ; Paradise Lost is a poem that abounds with 
beauties of every kind, and that jusdyentides its author to a de- 
gree of fame not inferior to any poet ; though it must also be 
admitted to have many inequalities. It is the lot of almost 
every high and daring genius, not to be uniform and correct. 
Milton is too frequendy theological and metaphysical ; some- 
times harsh in his language ; often too technical in his words, 
and affectedly ostentatious of his learning. Many of his faults 
must be attributed to the pedantry of the age in which he lived. 
He discovers a vigour, a gra^ of genius equal to every thing 
that is great j sometimes he rises above cv«y poet ; at other 
times he falls much below himself. 



1 
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DRAMATIC PO£TRY..*TBAGK»r, 



DRAMATIC poetry has, amcmg aU civilised natbiwi 
been Qonsidered 9» a rational aod useful cnteztaioment, and 
judged worthy of careful and serious discussion. Actordbf 
«» it is employed upon the light and the gay^ or upon the grav^ 
mid affectioy incideats of human life, it divides itself into th^ 
two forms, of comedy or tragedy. But as great and serious 
ol^ccta command more atteution than Utde said ludicrous ones ^ 
SA the fall of a hero interests the public more than the marriage 
of a private person ; tragedy has always been held a more dig« 
nified entertainment than comedy. The one rests upon thtk 
high passions, the virtues, crimes, and sufferings of mankind* 
The other on their humours, follies, and pleasures. T^ror 
and pity are the great instruments of the former ; ridicule i% 
the sole instrument of the latter. Tragedy shall therefore 
be the ot^ect of our fullest discussion. This and the following 
Lecture shall be employed on it; after which I shall treat of 
what is peculiar to comedy. 

Tragedy, considered as an exhibition of the characters and 
behaviour of men, in some of the most trying and critical situ- 
ations of life, is a noble idea of poetry. It is a direct imitation 
of human manners and actions. For it does not, like the epic 
poem, exhibit characters by the narration and description of 
the poet ; but the poet disappeaurs ; and the personages them- 
selves are set before us, acting and speaking what is suitable tp 
their characters. Hence, no kind of writing is so great a trial 
of the author's profound knowledge of the human heart. Nf 
kind of writing has so much power, when happily executed, to 
raise the strongest emotions. It is, or ought to be, a mirror in 
which we behold ourselves, and the evils to whic^-w^ are cjc« 

VoL.IL ' Qq, 
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posed ; a faithful copy of the human passions, with all their 
direful effects, when diey are suffered to become extravagant. 
As tragedy is a high and distinguished species of composi- 
tion, so also, in its general strsun and spirit, it is favourable to 
virtue. Such power h^th virtue happily over the human mind^ 
by the wise and gracious constitution of our nature, that as admi* 
ration cannot be raised in epic poetry, so neither in tragic poet- 
ry can bur passions be strongly moved, unless virtuous emotions 
be awal^ened widiin us. Every poet finds, that it is impossible 
to interest us in any character, without representing that cha- 
racter as worthy and honourable, though it may not be perfect 5 
and that the great secret for raising indignation, is to paint the 
person who is to be the object of it, in the colouis of vice and 
depravity. He may, indeed, nay, he must, represent the virtu- 
ous as sometimes unfortunate, because this is often the case in 
real life ; but he will always study to engage our hearts in 
their behalf; and though they may be described as unprosper- 
ous, yet there is no instance of a tragic poet representing vice 
as fully triumphant, and happy in the catastrophe of the piece. 
Even when bad men succeed in their designs, punishihent is 
made always to attend them ; and misery of one kind or other, 
is shewn ^o be unavoidably connected with guilt. Love and 
admiration of virtuous characters, compassion for the injured 
and the distressed, and indignation against the authors of their 
sufferings, are the sentiments most generally excited by tragedy. 
And, therefore, though dramatic writers may sometimes, like 
other writers, be guilty of improprieties, though they m^y fiwl 
of placing virtue precisely in the due point of light, yet no 
reasonable person can deny tragedy to be a moral species of 
composition. Taking tragedies complexly, I am fully persuad- 
ed, that the impressions left by them upon the mind are, on the 
whole, favourable to virtue and good dispositions. And, there- 
fore, the zeal which some pious men have shewn against th« 
eritertainments of the theatre, must rest only upon the abuse 
of comedy ; , which, indeed, has frequently beeti so great as to 
justify very severe censures against it. 

The account which Aristotle gives of the design of tragedy, 
is, that it is intended to purge our passions by means of pity 
and terror. This is somewhat obscure. Various senses have- 
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been pujt upon jiis .words, and much altercation has followed 
among hi^ commentators. Without entering into any contro- 
versy upon, this head, the intention of tragedy may, I think^ ho 
more shortly and dearly defined, to improve our virtuous sen- 
sibility. If an author interests us in behalf of virtue, forms us 
to compassion for the distressed, inspires us with proper senti- 
ments, on beholding ttie vicissitudes of like, and, by mi^ns of 
the concern which he raises for the misfortunes of others, leads 
us to guard against errors in our own conduct, he accomplish- 
es all the moral purposes of tragedy* 

. In order to this end, the first requisite is, that he choose 
some moving and interesting story, and that he conduct it in a 
natural and probable manner. For we must observe, that the 
aatural and the' probable nuist alw;ay8 be th^ basis of tragedy ; 
and are' infiiutely more important there, than in epic poetry. 
The object of the epic poet, is to e^^cite our admiration by the 
recital of heroic adventures ; and a much slighter degree of 
probability is required when.admiradon is concerned, than 
when the tender passions are intended to be moved. The im- 
agination, in the former case is. exalted, accommodates itself to 
the poet's idea, and can admit the marvellous, without being 
shocked. But tragedy demands a stricter imitation of the life, 
and actions of men. For the end which it pursues is, not so 
much to elevate tha imagination^ as to affect the heart ; and 
the heart always judges more nicely than the imagination, of 
what is probable. * Passion can be raised, only, by making the 
impressions of nature, and of truth, upon the mind. By in- 
troducing, therefore, any wild or romantic circumstances into 
his story, the poet never fails to check passion in its growth, 
and of course, disappoints the main effect of tragedy. 

This principle, which is founded on the clearest reason, ex.- 
cludes from tragedy all machinery, or fabulous intervention of 
the gods. . . Ghosts, have, indeed, maintained their place ; as 
being strongly founded on popular belief, and peculiarly suitej;! 
to heighten the terror of tragic scenes. But all unravellings 
of I the plot, which Uim upon the interposition of deities, such 
as Euripides employs in several of his plays, are much to be 
condemned 4 both as clumsy and inartificial, and as destroying 
the probability of the story. This, mixture of Machinery, with, 
the tragic action, is undoubtedly a blemish in the ancient, 
theatre. 
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In trAet to yroaw te Aat impremon of yrebabffity i«4udib 
«o acoeasay to the success of tn^dy, seme cridcs have reqw- 
cd, lint die subject riiould never btVL p«Te fictkm in^^eiited by 
Ae poet, but fauiit on resi hostory or known facts^ Such, in- 
deed were generaUy, if not always, the siri>jecil» of the Greek 
tragedians. But I cannot fadd this to be a matter of any g^eat 
coQseqnenoe. It is proved by es^>eiienee, that a fictitious tale, 
if propeily conducted, wifi melt the heart as mudi as any real 
history. In order to our being moved, it is not necessary, thnt 
the events related did actuary lis^ypen, provided tliey be sucby 
as might easily have happened in the ordwary coarse ^f nature. 
Even when tragedy borrows its msierids ftx>m history, k nux- 
es many m fictitious circmnstance. The greaiest part of read* 
crs neither know, nor inquire, what is fabuloufi or what in 
histofical, in the subject They attend OBly to what is probn- 
Ue, and urt touched by events wMch resemMe natare. Ac- 
cordingly, some of the most psfthetic tragedies are emirdy 
fictitious in the subject ; such m Voltaire's Zaire and Alzire, 
the Orphan, Doug^, the Fair Pemtent, and severad oihers. 

Whether the subject be of the lesd or fefgned kitid^ that €» 
which most depsnds for rendering the incidents in a tragedy 
probaUe, and by means of their probability affecting, b the 
conduct, or management of the stoiy, and the oonoexion rf 
ha sevend parts. To regnlate this ceBBdaet^ critics have hnd 
down the famous rule of the three unities, the impoitance dt 
sduch, it mU be necessary, to discuss. Bat in onl^ to do this 
with more advmtage, it will be necessary, that we first look 
fcaokwards, and trace the rise and origin of tragedy, iriiich w91 
l^ve tight to several things relating to the subject. 

Tragedy, like other arts, was in its be^nning, rude and im^ 
jerfcct among the Greeks, from whom our dramatic enter- 
tamments are derived, the ori^n of tragedy was no other than 
the song which was wont to be sung at the festival of Bacchus* 
A goat was the sacrifice offered to that god ,- after the sacri- 
iice, the priests, with the company that joined them, sung 
hymns in honour of Bacchus ; and from the name of the vic- 
^tn, T^VM , a goat joined wi$h ihi, a song, undoubteffly aroae 
the word, tragedy. 

These hymns, or lyric poems, were sung sometimes by the 
^olc company, sometimes by separate bands, answering alter- 
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juately to each other ; making what ure call a chorus, with its 
Btrophes and antiatrophet* In order to throw some variety into 
this entertainment, mi to relieve Ae singers, it was thought 
proper to introduce a perkon who, between the songs, should 
make a recitation in verse. Thespis, who lived about 536 years 
before the Christian an-a, made this innovation ; and, as it was 
rdlLshed, i£schylus, who came 50 years after him, and who is 
]m>perly the father of tragedy, went a step fartiher, introduced 
a disdogue between two persons, or actors, in which he con*- 
trived to interweave some interesting story, and brought his 
actors on a stage, adorned with proper scenery and decorations. 
All that these actors recited, was called episode, or additional 
«ang ; and the songs of the chorus were made to relate no 
longer to Bacchus, their original subject, but to the story in 
vdiich the actcMrs were concerned. This began to give the 
dranaa a regcdar fimn, ^ich was soon after brought to perfec- 
tioa, by S<^^iocks and Euripides* It is remu'kable in how shovt 
a apace of time tragedy grew up among the Greeks, from the 
rudest beginnings to its most perfect state* For Sophocles, the 
greatest and most correct of aU the tragic poets, flourished only 
22 years after iEschylus, and was Utde more than 70 years 
poaterior to Thespis. 

From the account which I have now given, it appears, that 
the chorus was the basis or foundation of the ancient tragedy* 
It was not an ornament added to it ; or a contrivance designed 
to render it more perfect ; but, in truth, the dramatic dialogue 
was an addition to the doras, which was the original entertain- 
ment. In process of time, the chorus, frOm being the princi- 
pal, became only the accessary in tragedy ; till at last, in modem 
tragedy, it has disappeared altogether ; which forms the chief 
distinction between the ancient and the modem stage. 

TTiis has given rise to a question, much agitated between the 
partisans of the ancients and the modems, whether the drama 
has gained, or has su&red, by the abolition <^ the choms« It 
must be admitted, that die choras tended to render tragedr 
both more magnificent, and more ixlstructive and moral. It 
was always the most sublime and poetical part of the worlb ; 
and being carried on by singing, and accompanied vrith 
music, it m^8t, no doubt, have diversified the entertain- 
ment greatly, and added to its snlendour. The chorus, at 
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die same time', convejred constant lessnons of virtue. It was 
composed of such persons as might most natursdly be supposed 
|»esenton the ocasion; inhabitants of the place where the 
scene was laid, often the companions of some of the principal 
actors, andf therefore, in some degtee interested in the issue of 
the action. This company, which, in the days of Sophocles, 
was restricted to the number of fifteen persons^ was' constantly 
on the stage, during tlie whole perfonnancej minted in dis- 
course with the : actors, -j^nte^d into their :Concerns, suggested 
counsel and ad\;i(;e to them,* moralised on all the incidents that 
were going on, and, during the ' intervak of .the action,- sung 
their odes, or. songs, in which they addressed the gods, prayed 
for .success to the virtuous, lamented their misfortunes, and de- 
livered maiiy. religious and moral sentiments*^ 

But, notwithstandmg, the advantages, which were obtained 
by means of the chorus, the inconveniences on the other side 
lare so. great, as to render the modem practice of excluding the 
chpTUS,far more eligible upon the whole. ^ For .if a natural 
"and, probable imitation of human actions be the chief end of 
the drama* no other persons ought ^to be brought oh the stage, 
than those who are necessary to the dramatic action. The in- 
troduction of an, adventitious company of persons, who have 
but a slight concern in the business of the play, is unnatural in 

* The office of the chomi Is thus described bj Horace; 

Actorif partes chorus, officiumque Tirile 

Defendat ; neu quid medios intercinat acens» 

Qood non proposito condncat, et hasreat apte. 

llle boQis favcatque, et concUietor amldt , 

£t rcgat iratos, et amet peccare cimentes : 

lUe dapes laudet mensx brevls ; tile salubrem 

Jasdtiam, legetqne, et apcrtit otia portis. 

I)le tegat commlssa; deosqte precetor, et oret 

Ut redeat miieris, abeat fortuna superbis. Da Aar. Poar. 193. 

The chorus must support the actor's part. 

Defend the virtuous and advise with art ; 

Govern the choleric, and the proud appease, 

And the short feasu of frugal tables praise ; 

Applaud the justice of well govem*d states ; 

And peace triumphant with her open gates. 

Entrusted streets let them ne'er betray, ^ 

But to the righteous gods with ardour pray. 

That fortune, with returning smiles, piay bless 

Afflicted worth, and impious pride depress; 

Yet let their songs with apt coherence joioi 

Promote the plot, and aid the just design. ' FtAiieis. 
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itself, embarrassing to the poet, and^- though it may render the 
spectacle sjdehdid) tends, und<Hlbtedly, to render it more cold- 
and uninteresting, becMise more unlike a real transaction* The 
mixture of music, or soiig, on the part of the chorus, with the 
dialogue carried on by the actors, is another unnatural circum- 
stance, renioving the representation still farther from the resem- 
blance of life. The poet, besides, is subjected to innumerable 
difficulties, in so contriving his plan, that the presence of the 
chorus, during all the incidents of the play, shall consist with 
any probability. The scene must be constsmtly, and often ab- 
surdly, laid in some puUic place, that the chorus may be sup- 
piosed to have'free access to it. To many things- that ought to 
be transacted in « ptivate, the chorus must ever be witnesses j 
they must be the confederates of both parties, who come suc- 
cessively upon the stage, and who are, perhaps, conspiring 
against each 'other. In short, the management of a chorus h an 
unnatural confinement to a poet f it requires too great a sacri- 
fice of probaUlity in the conduct of the action ; it has too 
much the air of a theatrical decoration, to be consbtent with 
that appearance of reality, which a poet must ever preserve^in 
order to tnove our passions. The origin of tragedy, ampng:the 
Greeks, we have seen, was a choral song, or hymn, to the gods. 
There is no wonder, therefore, that on the Greek stage jt so 
long maintained possession. But it may confidently, I think, 
be asserted, that if, instead of the dramatic dialogue having been 
superadded to the chorus, the dialogue itself had been the first 
" invention, the chorus would, in, that case, never have been 
thought of. 

One use, I am of opinion, might still be made of the ancient 
chorus, and would be a considerable' improvement of the mo- 
dern theatre ; if, instead of that unmeaning, and often improper- 
ly chosen music, with which the audience is entertained in the 
intervals between the acts, a chorus were then to be introduc- 
ed, whose music and songs, though forming no part of the 
play, should have 'a relation to the incidents of the preceding 
act, and to the disposition which those incidents are presumed 
to have awakened in the spectators. By this mean$« the tone 
of passion would be kept up without interruption ; and all the 
food eflects of the ancient chosus might be preserved, for in-^ 
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spiring proper sentiments, and for increasbg the mondi^ of 
the performance, without those inconveniences which arose 
from the chorus forming a constituent part of the play, and 
mingling unseaaooablyi and unnaturallyi with the f^^noastgcs 
of the drama. 

After the view which we have taken of the rise of tragedjr, 
and of the nature of the ancient chorus, with the advantages 
and inconveniences attending it, our way is cleared for exanun* 
ing, with more advantage, the three unities of action, place, 
and time, which have generally been considered as essential ta 
the proper conduct of the dramatic fable. 

Of these three, the first, unity of action, is, beyond doubly 
£u* the most important. In treating of epic poetry, I have 
already explained the nature of it ; as consisting in a relation 
which all the incidents introduced bear to some d^gn or eflect^ 
so as to combine naturally into <me whole. This unity of sub<- 
iect is stiU more essential to tragedy, than it is to q>ic poetry* 
For a muldplicity of plots, or actions, crowded into so Aon a 
space as tragedy allows, must, of necessity, distract the atten* 
tion, and prevent passion from rismg to any heig^u Nothing 
therefore, is worse conduct in a tragic poet, than to cany on 
two independent actions in due same play ; the tBScct of which, 
is, that the mind being suspended and divided between them,, 
cannot give itself up entirely either to the one, or the oAier. 
lliere may, indeed, be under-pbts ; that is, the perscms intro- 
duced, may have different pursuits and designs ; but the poet's 
art must be shewn in managing these so as to render them sub^ 
servient to die main action. They ought to be connected wid) 
Ithe catastrophe of the phiy, and to conspire in iMingmg it for- 
ward. * If there be any intrigue which stands separate and in* 
dependent, and which may be left out without affecting the 
unravelling of the plot, we may always conclude this to be a 
faulty viohtion of unity. Such episodes are not pennitted 
here as in epic poetry. 

We have a clear example of this defect in Mr. Addison's 
Cato. The subject of this tragedy is the death of Cato j and 
a very noble personage Cato is, and supported by the audior 
with much dignity. But all the love scenes in the play, the 
passion of Cato's two sons for Lttcia, and thst of Jj4ba for Ca^'a 
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daughter, are mere episodes : have nQ connexion with the prin«^ 
cipsd actioHi and no effect upon it* The author thought hi$ 
subject too barren in incidents, and In order to diversify it, he 
has given us, as it. were, by the by, a history of the amours 
that were going on in Cato^s family ; by which he hath both 
broken the unity of his subject, and formed a very unseason* 
able junction of gallantry, with the high sentiments, and public 
spirited passions which predominate in other parts, and whick 
the play was chiefly designed to display* 

We must take care not to confound the unity of the action ^ 
with the simplicity of the plot. Unity and simplicity, import 
different things in dramatic composition. The plot is said to 
be simple, when a small number of incidents are introduced 
into it. But it may be implex, as the critics term it, that is, it 
may include a considerable number of persons and events, and 
yet not be deficient in unity ; provided all the incidents b^ 
made to tend towards the principal object of the play, and be 
properly connected with it. All the Greek tragedies not only 
maintain unity in the action^ but are remarkably simple in th» 
plot ; to such a degree, indeed, as sometimes to appear t6 us 
tDO naked, and destitute of interesting events. In the CEdiptis 
Coloneus, for instance, of Sophocles, the whole subject is no 
more than, this : dBdipus, Uind and miserable, wanders to A« 
thensy and wishes to die there ; Creon^ and his son Poi3^ice89 
arrive at the same time, and endeavour, separately, to persuade 
the old man to retiu'n to Thebes, each with a view to his own 
interest ; he will not go ; Theseus, the king of Athens, pro- 
tects him ; and the play '^ends with his death. In the Philoc- 
tetes of the same author, the plot, or fable, is nothing more 
dian Ulysses, and the son of Achilles, studying to persuade 
the diseased Phitoctetes to leave his uninhabited island, and go 
with them to Troy; which he refuses to do, till Hercules, 
whose arrows he possessed, descends from heaven and com* 
mands him. Yet these simple, and seemingly barren subjects^ 
are wrought up with so much art by Sophocles, as to become 
very tender and affecting. 

'Among the modems, much greater variety of events has 
been admitted into tragedy. It has become more the theatre 
of passion than it was am<»ig the ancients. A greater display 
Vol. IL * Rr 
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of characters is attempted ; more intrigue and action are car- 
ried on ; our curiosity is more awakened, and more interesting 
situations arise. This variety is, upon the whole, an improve- 
ment on tragedy ; it renders the entertainment both more ani- 
mated, and more instructive ; and when kept within due 
bounds, may be perfectly consistent with unity of subject* But 
the poet must, at the same time, beware of not deviating too 
far from simplicity, in the construction of his fable* For if he 
overcharges it with action and intrigue, it becomes perplexed 
and embarrassed ; and, by consequence, loses much of its ef- 
fect. Congreve's " Mourning Bride," a tragedy, otherwise 
far from being void of merit, fails in this respect ; and may 
be given as an instance of one standing in perfect opposition 
to the simplicity of the ancient plots. The incidents succeed 
one another too rapidly. The play is too full of business. It is 
difficult for the mind to follow and comprehend the whole series 
of events ; and, what is the greatest fault of all, the catastro|Ae, 
which ought always to be plain and simple, is brought about in 
a manner too artificial and intricate. 

Unity of actioti must not only be studied in the general con- 
struction of the fable or plot, but must regulate the several acts 
and scenes, into which the play is divided. 

The division of every play, into five acts, has no other founda- 
tion than common practice, and the authority of Horace : 

Neve miior, neu tit quinto productior actu 

Fabttla , , De Arts Post.* 

It is a division purely arbitrary. There is nothing in the nature 
of the composition which fixes this number rather than any 
other i and it had been much better if no such number had 
been ascertained, but evexy play had been allowed to divide 
itself into as many parts, or intervals, as the subject naturally 
pointed out. On the Greek stage, whatever may have been 
the case on the Roman> the division by acts was totally un- 
known. The word, act, never once occurs in Aristotle's Poet- 
ics, in which he defines exacdy every part of the drama, abd 

If yott Would h«Te youp play desenre racccsiy 

Gifc it five acts 09mplecc> nor i&dre, nor less. Fra;vcis. 
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divides it into "the beginning, the middle, and the end ; or, 
in his own words, into the prologue, the episode, and the ex* 
ode* The Greek tragedy was, indeed, one continued repre- 
sentaUon, from beginning to end. Th€ stage was never emp- 
ty, nor the curtain let faB. But, at certain intervals, whea 
the actors retired, the chorus continued and sung. Neither 
do these songs of the chorus divide the Greek tragedies into 
five portions^ similar to our acts ; though some of the* com- 
mentators have endeavoured to force them into this office. 
But it is plain, that the intervals at which the chorus sung, 
ace extremely unequal and irregular, suited to the occasion 
^nd the subject ; and would divide the .play sometimes into 
three, sometinves into seven or eight acts.* 

As practice has now established a different plan on the mo« 
dern stage, has divided every play into five acts, and made a 
total pause ia the representation at the end of each act, 
the poet must be careful that this pause shall fall in a proper 
place ; where there is a natural pause in the action ; and 
where, if the imagination has any thing to supply, that it is not 
represented on the the stage, it may be supposed to have 
transactedduring the interval. 

The first act ought to contain a clear exposition of the sub- 
ject. It ought to be so managed as to awaken the curiosity of 
the spectators ; ^nd, at the same time, to furnish them with 
materials for understanding the sequel. It should mak;ie them 
acquainted with the personages who are to appear, with their 
several views and interests, and with the situation of affairs at 
the time when the play commences. A atriking introduction, 
such as the first speech of Almeria, in the Mourning Bride, 
and that of Lady Randolph, in Douglas, produces a happy 
effect; but this is what the subject will not always admit. In 
the ruder times of dramatic writing, the exposition of the sub- 
ject was wont to be made by a prologue, or by a single actor 
appearing, and giving fultand direct information to the specta- 
tors. Some of i£schylus's and Euripides's plays are opened in 
this manner. But such an introduction is extremely inartifi- 
cial, and therefore, is now totally abolished, and the subject 
made to open itself by conversation, among the first actora 
who are brought upon the stage. 

* See tbe Dissertation prefixed Co FraDklin*! Tf anglatlon of Sophocleu 
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During die ccmne of the Drama, in the second, tlurd^. and 
jburdi acts, the plot should gradually thicken. The great ob- 
ject which the poet ought here to have in view, is, by inter- 
esttBgusinhisstory, to keep our passions always awake* As 
SK)Ott^as he allows us to languish, there is no more tragic merit. 
He should, therefore, introduce no personages but such as are 
necessary for carrying on the action. He shoukd contrive to 
place diose, whom he finds it proper to introduce, in die nsost 
interesting situations. He should have no scenes of idle con- 
versation, or mere declamation. The action dFdie play ought 
to be always advancing ; and as it advances, At suspence, smd 
the ccmcem of the spectators, to be raised more and more. 
This is the great excellency <rf Shakespeare, that his scenes 
are fuU of sentiment and action, never of mere discourse ; 
whereas, it is often a fault of the best French tragedians, that 
they aBow the acdoll to languish, for the sake of a long and 
art^ dialogue. Sentiment, passion, pity, and terror, should 
veign throughout a tragedy. Every thing shoidd be fuB of 
movements. An useless incident, or an unnecesssuy conversa^ 
tioa, weaken die interest which take in the act]<»i, and 
Tenders us cdd and inattentive. 

The fifth act ia die seat of the catastrophe, or the unravel- 
Kng of the plot, in which we always expect the art amd geniua 
of the poet to be most fuHy disfdayed. The first rule concern- 
mg it, is, that it be brought about by probabk and natural 
m<^ns« Hence sA unravellings which turn upon ^disguised 
habits, rencounters by night, mistakes of one person for ano- 
dber, and other such theatrical and romantic circumatamces^ 
are to be condemned as faulty. In the next place, die ca- 
tastrophe ought always to be simple ; to depend on few 
events, and to include but few persons. Passion never rises 
so high when k is divided among many objects;, as when it 
is directed towards one, or a few. And it is still more check-^ 
ed, if the incidents be* so complex and intricate, that the u»* 
derstanding is put on the stretch to trace them, when the 
heart should be wholly given up to emotion. The catas- 
trophe of the Mourning Bride, as I formerly hinted, offends 
against both these rules. In the last place, the catastrophe of 
a tragedy ought to be the reign of pure sentiment and passion. 
In proportion as it approaches,, every thing should warm and 
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glow. No long discoiirses ; no cold reasonings ; no parade 
of genius, in the midst of those solemn and awful events, that 
close some of the great revolutions of human fortune. There, 
if any where, the poet must be simple, serious,, pathetic ; and 
speak no language but that of nature. 

The ancients were fond of unravellings, which turned upon 
what is caQed, an ** Anagnorisis," or, a discovery of some per- 
son to be different from what he was taken to be. When 
such discoveries are artfully conducted, and produced in criti- 
cal situations, they are extremely striking ; such as that famous 
one in Sophocles, which make the whole subject of his Edi- 
pus Tyrannus, and which is, undoubtedly, the fullest of sus- 
pense, agitation, and terror, that ever was exhibited on any 
stage. Amc»g the modems, two of the most distinguished 
Anagnorises, are those contained in Voltaire's Merope, and 
Mr. Home's Douglas: both of which, are great master-pieces 
of the kind. 

It is not essential to the catastrophe of a tragedy, that it 
should end unhappily. In the course of the play, there may be 
sufficient agitation and distress, and many tender emotions rais4 
ed by the sufferings and dangers of the virtuous, though in 
the end, good men are rendered successful. The tragic spirit, 
therefore, does not want scope upon this system ; and, accord- 
ingly, the Athalic of Racine^ and some of Voltaire's finest 
pigys, such as Alzire, Merope, and the Orphan of China, with 
some few English tragedies likewise, have a fortunate conclu- 
sion. But, in general, the spirit of tragedy, especially of En- 
glish tragedy, leans more to the side of leaving the impression 
of virtuous sorrow full and strong upon the heart. 

A question intimately connected with thi* subject, and which 
has employed the speculations of several philosophical critics, 
naturally occurs here ; How it comes to pass that those emo- 
tions of sorrow which tragedy excites, afford any gratification 
to the mind ? For, is not sorrow, in its nature, a painful* pas- 
sion ? Is not real distress often occasioned to the spectators, by 
the dramatic representations at which they assist f Do w&not 
see their tears iow ? and yet, while the impression of what they 
have suffered remains upon their minds, they again assemble in 
crowds, to renew the same distresses. The question is not with- 
out difficulty, and various solutions of it have been proposed 
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by ingeniotis meii.^ Hie most pkin and satisfactory account 
of the matter appears to me to be the following. By the wise 
and gracious constitution of our nature^ the excercise of aU the 
social passions is attended with pleasure. Nothing is more pleas- 
ing and grateful, than love and friendship. Wherever man 
takes a strong interest in the concerns of his fellow-creatures, 
an internal satisfaction is made to accompany the feeling. 
Pity, or compassion, in particular, is, for wise ends, appointed 
to be one of the strongest instinct^ of our frame, and is attend'- 
ed with a peculiar attractive power. It is an affection which 
cannot but be productive of some distress, on account of the 
sympathy with the sufferers, which it necessarily involves. But 
as it includes benevolence and friendship, it partakes, at the 
Bametime, of the agreeable and pleasing nature of those affec- 
tions. The heart is warmed by kindness and humanity^ at the 
same moment at which it is afflicted by the distresses of those 
with whom it sympathises and the pleasures arising from those 
kind emotions, prevails so much in the mixture, and so far 
counterbalances the pain, as to render the state of the mind, 
upon the whole agreeable. At the same time, the immediate 
pleasure, which always goes along with the operation of the 
benevolent and sympathetic affections, derives an addition from 
the approbation of our own minds. We are pleased with our- 
selves, for feeling as we ought, and for entering with proper 
sorrow, into the concerns of the afflicted* In tragedy, besides, 
other adventitious circumstances concur to diminish the painful 
. part of sympathy, and to increase the satisfaction attending it., 
We are, in some measure, relieved, by thinking that the cause 
of our distress is feigned, not real ; and we are also gratified 
by the charms of poetry, the propriety of sentiment and lan- 
guage, and the beauty of action. From the concurrence of 
these causes, the pleasure which we receive from tragedy, not- 
withstanding the distress it occasions, seems to me to be account- 
ed for in a satisfactory manner. At the same time, it is to 
be observed, that, as there is always a mixture of pain in the 

* See Dr. Campbeirs Philosophy of Rhetoric, Book I. ch. si. where an 8c> 
conot is giyen of the hypothesis of different critics on this subject ; and where 
/one is proposed, with which, in tht main, I agree....See also Lord Kaimes*« 
Essays on the Principles of Morality. Essay I. And Mr. David Hume's Eskay 
en Tragedy. 
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pleasure, that pain is capable of b^ing so mjuch heightened, 
by the representation of incidents extremely direful, as to shock 
our feelings, and to render us averse, either to the reading 
of such tragedies, or to the beholding of them upon the stage. 

Having now spoken of the conduct of the subject through- 
out the acts, it is also necessary to take notice of the conduct 
of the several scenes which make up the acts of a play. 

The entrance of a new personage upon the stage, forms what 
is called a new scene. These scenes, or successive conversa- 
tions, should be closely linked and connected with each other ; 
and much of the art of dramatic composition is shown in 
maintaining this connexion. Two rules are necessary to be 
observed for this purpose. 

The first is, that, during the course of one act, the stage 

should never be left vacant, though but for a single moment ; 

that is, all the persons who have appeared in one scene, or con*- 

versation, should never go off together, and be succeeded by a 

new set of persons appearing in the next scene, independent of 

the former. This makes a gap, or total interruption in the 

representation, which, in effect, puts an end to that act. For, 

whenever the stage is evacuated, the act is closed. This rule 

is, very generally, observed by the French tragedians ; but the 

English writers, both of comedy and tragedy, seldom pay any 

regard to it. Their personages succeed one another upon the 

9tage with so litde connexion ; the union of their scenes is so 

much broken, that, with equal propriety, their plays might be 

divided into ten or twelve acts, as into five. 

The second rule which the English writers also observe litde 
better thsm the former, is, that no person should come upon 
the stage, or leave it, without a reason appearing to us, both 
for the one and the other. Nothing is more awkward, and 
contrary to art, than for an actor to enter, without our seeing 
any cause for his appearing in that scene, except that it t^as 
for the poet*s purpose he should enter precisely at such a mo- 
ment-; or for an actor to go away, without any reason for his 
retiring, farther than that the poet had no more speeches to 
put into his mouth. This is managing the persons dramatis 
exacdy like so many puppets, who are moved by wires, to an- 
swer the call of the master of the show. Whereas the perfec- 
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don of dramatic writing requires ^that every thing should be 
conducted in imitation, as near as possible, of some real transac- 
tion ; where we are let into the secret of all that is passing ; 
where wo behold persons before us always busy ; see them 
coming and going ; and know perfectly whence they come, and 
whither they go, and about what they are employed* 

All fhat I have hitherto said, relates to the unity of the dra- 
matic action. In order to render the unity of action more 
complete, critics have added the oth^r two imities of time and 
place. The strict observance of these is more difficult, and 
perhaps, not so necessary. The unity of place requires thai; 
the scene should never be shifted ; but that the action of the 
play should be continued to the end, in the same place where 
it is supposed to begin. The unity of time, strictly taken, re- 
quires, that the time of the actioi> be no longer than the time 
that is aUowed for the representation of the play; though 
Aristotle seems to have given the poet a little more liberty, and 
permitted the action to comprehend the whole time of one 
day. 

The intention of both these rules is, to overchsarge as litde as 
possible, the imagination of the spectators with improbable 
circumstances in the acting of the play, and to bring the imi- 
tation more close to reality. We must observe, that the nature 
of dramatic exhibitions upon the Greek stage subjected the 
ancient tragedians to a more strict observance of those unities 
than is necessary in modem theatres. I showed that a Greek 
tragedy was one uninterrupted representation, from beginning 
to end. There was no division of acts ; no pauses or interval 
between them ; but the stage was continually full ; occupied 
either by the actors, or the chorus. Hence, no room was left 
for the imagination to go beyond the precise time and place of 
the representation ; any more than is allowed during the con- 
tinuance of one act) on the modem theatre* 

But the practice of suspending the spectacle totally for some 
little time between the acts, has made a great loid material 
chan^ ; gives more latitude to the imagination, and renders 
&e ancient strict confinement to time and place less necessary. 
While the acting of the play fs uninterrupted, the spectator ca% 
without any great or violent effort^ suppose a few hours to past 
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between every act > or can suppose himself moved from one 
apartment of a palace, or one part of a city to another i and^ 
therefore, too strict an observance of these unities, ought not 
to be preferred to higher beauties of execution, nor to the in» 
troduction of more pathetic situations," which sometimes cannot 
be accomplished in any other way, than by the transgression of 
these rules. 

On the ancient stage, we plainly see the poets stniggUhg 
with many an inconvenience, in order to preserve th^se unitiea 
which were then so necessary* As the scene could never b^ 
shifted} they were obliged to make it always lie in some court 
of a palace, or some public area, to which all the persons con* 
cemed in the action might have equal access* This led to fre- 
quent improtn^ilities, by representing things as transacted there, 
wluch naturally ought to have been transacted before few wit* 
nesses, and in private apartments* The like improbabiliues 
arose, from limidng themselves so nluch in point of time. In* 
cidents were unnaturally crowded ; and it is easy to point but se- 
veral instances in the Greek tragedies, where events are supposed 
to pass during a song of the chorus, which must necessarily have 
employed many hours. 

But though it seems necessary to set modem poets free from 
a strict observance of these dramatic unities, 'yet we must re- 
member, there are certain bounds to this liberty. Frequent 
and wild changes of dme and place ; hurrying the spectator 
from one distant city, or country, to another; or making seve- 
ral days or weeks, to pass during the course of the representa- 
tion, are liberties which shock the imagination, which give to 
the performance a romantic and unnatural appearance, andy 
therefore, cannot be allowed in any dramatic writer who aspires 
to correctness. In particular, we must remember, that it is 
only between the acts, that any liberty can be given for going 
beyond the unities of time and place. During the course of 
each act, they ought to be strictly observed ; that is, during 
each act the scene should continue the same, and no more time 
should be supposed to pass, than is employed in the representa- 
tion of that act. This is a rule which the French tragedians 
regularly observe. To violate this rule, as is too often done by 
the English ; v> change the place, and shift Aeescene in the midst 

Vot. IL Ss 
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of one act,' shewB great incorrectness, and destroys the whole- 
intention of the dlyision of a play into acts. Mr. Addison's 
Cato, bremarkable beyond most English tragedies^ for regulari- 
tf of conduct. The author has timited Umself , in time, to a sin- 
{^ day ; and ki place, has maintained the most rig<m>us umty- 
The scene is never changed > and the irii(de action passes n 
the hall of Cato's house, at Utica. 

In general, the nearer that a poet can bringthe diramatic re- 
presentation, in all its circumstances, to an imitation of naturcr 
and real Ufe, the impression which he makes on us will always^ 
be the more perfect* Probability, as I observed at the beg^- 
ning of the Lecture, is highly essential to the conduct of the^ 
tragic action, and we are always hurt by the want of it. It i& 
this that makes the observance of the dramadc unides to be of 
consequence, as far as they can be observed vnthout sacriicing 
more material beauties. It is not^ as has been sometimes said^ 
that, by the preservation of the unities of time and place, spec- 
'tatorst when they assist at the theatre, are deceived iitto a be- 
lief of the reality of the objects which are there set before 
them ; and that, when those unities arc vi(dated, the charm is 
broken, and they discover the whole to be a fiction* No such, 
deception as this can ever be accomplished. No one ever im- 
agines himself to be at Athens, or Rome, when a Greek or 
Roman subject is presented on tiie stage. He knows tiie whole, 
to be an imitation only ; but he reqmres that imitation to be 
conducted with skill and verisimilitude. His jdeasure, the 
entertainment which he expects, ti|c interest which he is to 
take in tiie story^ all depend on its being so conducted. His 
imagination, therefore, seeks to aid the imitation, and to rest 
on tiie probability ; and the poet, who shocks him by improba- 
ble circumstances, and by awkward, unskilful imitation, d^ 
prives him of his pkasure, and leaves him hurt and displeased. 
This is tiie whole mystery of the theatrical illusion. 
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HAVING treated of the dramatic action intn^dy, I 
proceed next to treat of the characters most proper to be exhi- 
4bited. It has been thought, by several critics, that the nature 
of tragedy requires the principal personages to be always of illus- 
trious character, and of high, or princely rank ; whose misfor- 
tunes and sufferings, it is said,, take laster hold of the imagina- 
tion, and impress the heart mdee forcibly, than similar events 
happening to persons in private life. But this is more specious, 
than solid. It is refuted bj facts. For the distresses of Des.- 
'demona> Mooimia, and Belvidera, interest us as deeply as if 
they had been princesses or queens. The dignity of tragedy 
doe», iftdeed,. reqiure, that there should be nothing degrading, 
or in^an,.inthe circumstances of the persons which it exhibits ; 
but it requires nothing more. Their high rank may render 
the splectacle more splendid, and the subject seemingly of more 
importance, but conduces very little to ita being interesting or 
pathetic ; which depends^ entirely on the nature of the tale, 
4>n the art of the poet in conducting it, and on the sentiments 
to which it give» occasion^ In every rank of life, the relations 
of father^, husband, son, brother, lover, or friend, lay the foun- 
dation, of those affecting situatibns, which make man's heart 
feel for man.. 

The- moral characters of the persons re|)re8€nted, are of 
much greater consequence than the external circumstances in 
which the poet places them^ Nodiing, indeed, in the conduct 
of tragedy, dipmands a poet's attention more, than so to describe 
his personages, and so to order the incidents which relate to 
ihem, as shall leave upon the spectators, impressions favourabU 
to. virtue, and to the administration of Providence^ It is nofe 
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neceMaiy, for this end, that poetical justice, as it is called, 
should be obserred in the catastrophe of the piece. This has 
been long exploded ifrom tragedy ; the end of Which is, to 
affect us with pity for the rirtuous in distress, and to aflbrd 
a probaUe representation of the state of human life, where 
cahmities often btfid the best, and a mixed poruon of good and 
evil is appointed for all. But, withal, the author must beware 
of shocUng our minds with such representations of life as tend 
to raise horror, or to render virtue an object of aversion* 
Though innocent persons* suffer, their sufferings ought to be 
attended with such circumstances, as shall make virtue appear 
amiabk and venerable ; and shaH render their condition, on 
die whole, preferable to that of bad men, who have prevailed 
against them. The stings and die remorse of guilt must ever 
be represented as produetive of greater miseries, Aan any that 
die htd can bring upon die good. 

Aristode's observations on die characters prop^ far ^agedy, 
are very judicious. He is of opinion, that perfect unmixed 
characters, either of good or ill men, are not d|e (itfeest to be 
introdaced* Hie distresses of die one being wholly unmerit-- 
ed, hurt and shock us ; and the sufferings ^ die odier, ocean 
Mon no pity. Mixed characters^ such as in fact we meet with 
in die world, aflford die most proper field fer displaying, widi- 
out any bad effect on morals, die vicissitudes of life ; and they 
interest us the more deeply, as they dis|^y eflMHtions and passions 
which we have a& been conscious of. When such persons fall 
into distress through die vices of odiers, the subject may be very 
padiedc ; but it is always more instructive, when a persem ha^ 
been himself the cause of his misfortune, and when his masfoi^ 
tune is occasioned by the violence of passion, «r by some wtAr 
ness incident to human nature. Such subjects both dispose us 
tm the deepest sympathy, and administer useful warmngs tons 
for our own conduct. 

Upon these principles, it surprises me that the stoiy of 
Edipnsshoiildhavebeenso much celebrated )^ ail die cridcs, 
as one of die fittest subjects br tragedy ; and ao often brought 
xipon the stage, not by Sophocles only, but l^ Comeifle also, 
and Voltaire. An innocent person, one, in die mMi, of & vir- 
tuous character^ duough no crime of hiQ own, nay, not by the 
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vices of others, but through mere fatality and blind chanee, it 
involved in the greatest of all human miseries. In a casual 
rencounter, he kills his father, without knowing him ; he af- 
terwards is married to his own mother ; and, discovering hinn 
«elf in the end to have committed both parricide and ineest, he 
becomes frantic, and dies in the utmost miserj. Such a sub* 
ject excites horror rather than pity. As it is conducted by 
Sophgdes, it is indeed extremely affecting ; but it conveys no 
instructicm ; it awakens in the mind no tender sympathy ; it 
leaves ik> impression favourable to virtue or humanity. 

It must be acknowledged, that the subjects of the ancient 
Gkvek tragedies were too often founded oh mere destiny, and 
inevitable misfortunes. They were too much mixed with their 
tales about oracles, and the vengeance of the gods, which led to 
vaxaj an incident sufficiently melancholy and tragical ; but 
rather purely tragical than useful or moral. Hence both^ the 
£dipusi's of Sophocles, the Iphigenia in Aulis, the Hecuba of 
£uripides, and severs^ of the like kind. In the course of the 
^drama, many moral sentiments occurred. But the instruction, 
•which the fable of the play conveyed, seldom was any more 
than that reverence was owing to the gods, and submission due 
to the decrees of destiny. Modem tragedy has aimed ata high- 
er object, by becoming more the theatre of passion ; pointing 
out to men the consequences of their misconduct ; shew- 
ing the direful effects which ambition, jealousy, love, resent- 
nient, and other such strong emotions, when misguided, or left 
unrestrained^ ''produce upon human life. An Othello, hurried 
t>y jealousy to murder his innocent wife ; a JafSer, ensnared . 
by resentment and want, to engage in a conspiracy, and then 
stung with remorse, and involved in ruin ; a SifFredi, through 
the deceit which he employs for public spirited ends, bringing 
destruction on all whom he loved ; a Calista, seduced into a 
criminal intrigue, which overwhelms herself, her father and 
all her friends in misery ; these, and such as these, are the ex- 
amples which tragedy nbw displays to the public view ; and by 
means of which it inculcates on men the proper government 
of their passions. 

Of all the passions which furnish matter to tragedy,^ that | 
^hich has most occupied the modern stage,, is love. To the 
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ancient theatre, it was in*a manner wholly unknown. In feyrr c£ 
their tragedies is it ever mentioned ; and I remember no more 
than one which turns upon it, the Hippolitus, of Euripides. 
This was owing to the national manners of the Greeks, and to 
that greater separation of the two sexes from one another, thaa 
has taken place in modem times ; aided too, perhaps, by tiiis 
circumstance, tiiatno female aclressever appeared on the andent 
stage. But though no reason appears for the total exclusion af 
love from the theatre, yet with what justice or propriety it has 
usurped so much place, as to be, in a manner the sole hinge of 
modem tragedy, may be much questioned. Voltaire, who is 
no less eminent as. a critic than as a poet, declares loudly aad 
strongly against this predominancy of love, as both degrading 
die majesty, and confining the natural limits of tragedy. And 
assuredly, the mixing of it perpetually with all the great and 
solemn revolutions of human fortune which belong to the tra- 
gic stage, tends to give tragedy too much the air of gallantry, 
end juvenile entertainment. The Athalie of Racine, the Me<- 
rope of Voltaire, the Douglas of Mr. Home, are sufficient 
proofs, that without any assistance from love, the drama is car 
pable of producing its highest effects upon the mind* 

This seems to be clear, that wherever love is introduced into 
tragedy, it ought to reign in it, and to give rise to the principal 
4iction. It ought to be that sort of love which possesses all the 
force and majesty of passion ; and which occasions great and 
important consequences. For nothing can have a worse effect 
or be more debasing to tragedy, than, together with the manly 
and heroic passions, to mingle a trifling love intrigue, as a sort 
of seasoning to the play. The bad effects of this are sufficient* 
ly conspicuous both in the Cato of Mr. Addison, as I had occa** 
sion before to remark, and in the Iphigenie of Racine. 

After a tragic poet has arranged bis subject, and chosen his 
personages, the next thing he must attend to, is the propriety 
of sentiments ; that they may be perfectly suited to the charac* 
ters of those persons to whom they are attributed, and to the 
situations in which they are placed. The necessity of observe 
ing this general rule is so obvious, tiiat I need not insist upoQ 
it. It is principally in the pathetic parts, that both the diffi-^ 
<mJty and the importance of it are the greatest. Tragedy i» 
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tkc f egion of passion. We come to it expecting to be moved ; 
and let the poet be ever so judicious in hi» conduct, moral in 
Kis intentions^ and elegant ip his style, yet if he fails in the 
palthetic^ he has no tragic merit ^ we return cold and disap- 
pointed from the performance } and never desire to meet widii 
it more* 

Xo paint passion so truly and ju^dy as to strike the hearts of 
the hearers with fuKsympsfthy, is a prerogative of genius givea 
to few. It requires strong and ardent sensibility of mind. It . 
requires the author to have the power of entering deeply into 
the characters which he draws ; of becoming for a moment 
the very person whom he exhibits, and of assuming all his feel- 
ings. For as I have often had occasion to observe, there is no 
possibility of speaking properly the language of any passion, 
without feeling it ; and it is to the absence or deadness of real 
emotion, that we must ascribe the waxK of success in so many 
tragic writers, wheti they attempt being pathetic. 

No man, for instance, when he is under the strong agitations 
of anger, or grief, or any such violent passion, ever thinks of 
describing to another what his feelings at that time are ; or of 
telling them what he resembles. This never was, said never 
will be, the language of any person, when he is deeply moved. 
It is the language of one who describes coolly the condition of 
that person to another ,- or it is the language of the passionate 
person himself, after his emotion has subsided, relating what his 
situation was in the moments of passion. Yet this sort of se- 
condary description, is what tragic poets too often give us in- 
stead of the native and primary language of passion. Thus, in 
Mr. Addison^s Cato, when Lucia confesses to Fortius, her love 
for him, but, at the same time, swears with the greatest solem- 
nity, that in the present situation of their country she will ne- 
ver marry him ; Fortius receives this unexpected sentence with 
the utmost astonishment and grief ; at least the poet wants to 
make us believe that he so received it. How does he express 
these feelings? 

Fiz'4 in utimithmeot» I gaie vpoa thee, v 
Like one juit blaited by a ttreke from Heav*nt 
Who pants for breath, and stiffens yet alive 
la <lrca4fttl logks ; a nrafkiiment of im;b. 
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This makeft his whole reply to Lucia. Now did any person, 
who was of a sudden astonished and overwhelmed with sorrow, 
ever, since the creation of the world, expross himself in this 
, manner I This is indeed an excellent description to be given us 
bjr another, of a person who was in such a situation* Nodiing 
would have been more proper for a bystander, recounting this 
conference, than to have said, 

Fli'd to ittonliluiieDt) he gas*d o^eo bcrt 
Like one just blMted by a stroke from Hesf *ii» 
Who ptmt for breath, &c. 

But the person^ who is himself concerned, speaks on such an oc- 
casion in a very different manner. He gives vent to his feel- 
ings ; he pleads for pity ; he dwells upon the cause of his grief 
and astonishment ; but never thinks of describing his own per* 
son and looks, and showing us, by a simile, what he resembles. 
Such representations of passions are no better in poetry, than it 
would be in painting, to make a label issue from the mouth of 
a figure, biddbg us remark, that this figure represents an aston- 
ished, or a grieved person. 

On some oth^r occasions, when poets do not employ this sort 
of descriptive language in passion, they are too apt to run into 
forced and unnatural thoughts, in order to exaggerate the feel- 
ings of persons, whom they would paint as very strongly moved* 
When Osmyn, in the Mourning Bride, after ^ning with Al- 
meria, regrets, in a long soliloquy, that his eyes only see objects 
diat are present, and cannot see Almeria after she is gone i 
when Jane Shore, in Mr. Rowe's Tragedy, on meeting with 
her husband in her extreme distress, and finding that he had 
forgiven her, calls on the rains to give her their drops, and the 
springs to give her their streams, that she may never want a 
supply of tears ; in such passages, we see very phunly, that it is 
neither Osmyn, nor Jane Shore, that speak ; but the poet him- 
self in his own person, who, instead of assuming the feelings of 
those whom he means to exhibit, and speaking as they would 
have done in such situations, is straining his fancy, and spurring 
up his genius, to say something that shall be uncommonly strong 
and lively. 

If we attend to the language that is spoken by persons under 
the influence of real passion, we shall find it always phun and 
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aimplc! ; abouiiding itideed wttli those figci'res which express a 
•diatt^rbed atfdtmpetHodd state of minid, such as mterVogations^ 
c^arctamationi; and apostrophes; bat never employing those' 
'W^hich belongs to the mere embellishment and parade of speech. 
Wc never meet with any subtiky or refinement,' in the senti- 
ments of real pdi^skm* The thoughts which passion suggests, 
are altv'ays- plain and ot)vious ones^ arising directly from its ob>- 
3e=ct* Passidn never reasons nor speculates, till its ardour be-^ 
^ins to coolrf It never leads to long discourse or declamation. 
On the contriiry, it expresses itself most commonly in short, 
broken, and interrupted speeches; corresponding to the vio* 
lent' and desultory emotions of the mind* 

When we e'xamine the French tragedians by these principles^ 
"which seeift dearly- foutttted in nature,' we find them often de- 
iteient. Though in many parts of 'tragic composition, the)^ have 
great merit ; though in exciting soft and tender emotions, some 
ef them are very succciflfifl ; yet, in the high and strong pathe- 
tic, they generally fail. Their passionate speeches too often run 
into long detfematibn.' T^ereis too much reasoning and re-^ 
^enfient ; too' nluch pomp and studied beauty in them. They 
rather conv^ a feeble impression of passion, than awaken any^ 
strong sympathy in the reader's mind. 

Sophocles and' Etnripides are much more successful in this- 
partof composition. In their pathetic scenes, we find no un- 
natural refinement ; no exaggerated thoughts. They set before 
tts the plain and direct feelings of nature, in simple expressive 
language ; and therefore, on great occasions, they seldoth fait 
of touching the heart.* This too is Shakespeare's great excel- 
lency ; and to this it is principally owing, that his dramatic 
productions, notwithstanding their nlany imperfections, have 
heen so long the favourites of the public. He is more * 



. ^ Mothlng, for inatanee, $»n be more tondiiag and pathetic than the addreit' 
which Medea, in Euripides, m^kes to her children, when the had formed tb« 
resolution of putting them to death, and nothing more natural, than the conflict 
whleh the ii descfibed at inffering witliin herself on that occatton r 

0£tf, Upti Tt wfd^h^KtTh /tc' •ftfA,otrtt rr»v« ; 

*Ovx it fpftttfcni* ;^<^«r«^ p»Ar&/ft«7«| 8(9f Eva. Mcp« Lt 1049^ 
Vol.. II, T^Tj ' 
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to die true language of nature, in the midst of passion, than 
any writer. He gives us this language, unadulterated by art 4 
and more instances of it can be quoted from him, than front 
all other tragic poets put together. I shall refer only to that 
admirable sctne in Macbeth, where Macduff receives the ac- 
count of his wife, and all his children being slaughtered in his 
absence. The emotions, first of grief, and then of the most 
fierce resentment rising against Macbeth^ are painted in such a 
manner, that diere is no heart but must feel them, and no fancy 
tan conceive any thmg more expressive of nature. 

With regard to moral sentiments and reflecUons in tragedies^ 
it is clear that they must not recur too often. They lose their 
effect, when unseasonably crowded. They render the play pe- 
dantic and declamatory. This is remarkably the case with 
those Latin tragedies which go under the name of Seneca, 
which are little more than a collection of declamations and 
moral sentiments, wrought up with a quaint brilliancy, which 
suited the prevailing taste of that age. 

I am not, however, of opinion, that moral reflections ought 
to be altogether omitted in tragedies. When properly intro- 
duced, they give dignity to the composition, and, on many occar 
sions they are extremely natural. When persons are under any 
uncommon distress ; when they are beholding in others, or expe- 
liencing in themselves, the vicissitudes of human fortune 4 in* 
^eed, when they are placed in any of the great and trying sima* 
tions of life, serious and moral reflections naturally occur to 
them, whether they be persons of much virtue or not. Hard- 
ly is there any person, but who, on such occasions, is disposed 
to be serious. It is then the natural tone of the mind ; and 
therefore no tragic poet should omit such proper opportunities, 
when they occur, for favouring the interesU of virtue. Cardi^ 
nal Wolsey's soliloquy upon his fall, for instance, in Shakespeare, 
when he bids a long farewell to all his greatness, and the ad- 
vices Vphich he afterwards gives to Cromwell, are, in his situa- 
tion, extremely natural; touch and please all residersj and are 
at once instructive and affecting. Much of the merit of JVir. 
Addison's Cato depends upon that moral turn of thought 
which distinguishes it. liiave had occasion, both in this Lec- 
ture, and in the preceding one, to take notice of some of its 
defects ; and certainly neither forw armth or passion, nor proper 
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i:o&duct of the plot, that it is at all eminent. It does not, how* 
ever,, follow, that it is destitute of merit. For, by the purity^ 
sind beauty of the language^by the dignity of Cato's character, 
by that ardour of public spirit, and those virtuous sentiments 
of which it is full, it has always commanded high regard ; andu 
has, both in ourown country and among foreigners, acquired no 
small reputation. 

The style and versification of tragedy ought to be free, easy, 
•md varied. Our blank verse is happily suited to this purpose. 
It has sufficient majesty for raising the style ; it can descend to 
the simple and familiar ; it is susceptible of great variety at 
cadence ; and is quite free from the constraint and monotony 
of rhyme. For monotony is, above aU things, to be avoided 
by a tragic poet. If he maintains every where the same state-r 
liness of style, if he uniformly keeps up the same run of mea-^ 
«ure and harmony in his verse, he cannot fail of becoming in- 
sipid. He should not indeed sink into flat and careless lines ^ 
his style should always have force and dignity ; but not the uni- 
form dignity of epic poetry. It should assume that briskness 
iuid ease, which is suited to the freedom of dialogue, and ths 
fluctuations of passion. 

' One of the greatest misfortunes of the French tragedy is, its 
being always written in rhyme. The nature of the French 
language, indeed, requires this, in order to distinguish the styls 
from mere prose. But it fetters the freedom of the tragic dia- 
logue, fills it with a languid monotony, and is, in a manner, 
fatal to the high strength and power of passion. Voltaire main- 
tains, that the difficulty of composing in French rhyme', is ons 
great cause of the pleasure which the audience receives from 
ihe composition. Tragedy would be ruined, says he, if we 
were to write it in blank verse ; take away the difficulty, and 
you take away the whole merit. A strange idea ! as if the en- 
tertainment of the audience arose, not from the emotions which 
the poet is successful in awakening, but from a reflection on 
the toil which he endured in his closet, from assorting male 
and female rhymes. With regard to those splendid compari- 
sons in rhyme and strings of couplets, with which it was, some- 
time ago, fashionable for our English poets to conclude, not 
gnly every act of tragedy, but son^ietimes also the most interest^ 
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ing scenes, nothing need be said, but that they were iht moat 
perfect barbarisms ; childbh ornaments, introduced to please 
a false taste in the audience ; and now universally laid a^de. 

Havmg thus treated of all the different pfuts of tragedy, | 
^hall conclude the subjea with a short view of the Greek, •dio 
French, and the English stage, and with observations on the 
principal writers* 

Most of die distinguished characters of the Greek tragedy 
have been sdready occasionally mentioned. It was embellished 
:with the lyric poetry of the chorus, of die <»igin of whidi^ 
nod of the advantages said disadvantages attending it, I treated 
iully in the preceding Lecture. The plot was always exceed-^ 
ipg simple. It admitted of few incidents. It was cond^ct-r 
ed, for most part, with a very exact regard to the unities of 
action, time, and place. Machmery, or the interyeMion of 
the gods, was employed ; and, which is very faulty, the fina) 
unravelling sometimes made to turn upon it. Love except in 
one or two instances, was never admitted into the Greek irage- 
dy. Their subjects were often founded on destiny, or inevi|tabU 
inisfortunes. A vein pf religious ^d moral sentin^ent always 
tuns through them ; but they made less use than the modenu^ 
pf the combat of the passions, and of the distresses which pur 
|)assions bring upon us.^ llieir pbts were all taken from tbtf 
yncient traditionary stories of their own nation. Hercules fur* 
toi^es matter for two tragedies. The history of <£dipus, king 
of Thebes, and his unfortunate family, for siic The war of 
Troy, with its consequences,, for no fewer thsm seventeen. 
There is only ope of later date than this ; which is the Pers^?, or 
expedition of Xerxes, by jEschyJu^. 

iEschylus is the father of Greek tragedy, and exbfllHte .bodi 
the beauties, and the defects, of an eariy original writer. H# 
, is bold, nervous, and animated, but very obscure and difficult to 
be underslxx>d ; partly by reason of the incorrect state in which 
we have his works, (they having sirfRpred more by time> than 
any of the ancient tragedians) and parjdy, on account of the 
nature of his style, which is crowded .with mtetaphiH-s, often 
harsh and tumid. He abounds with martial ideas anddescrip^ 
tions. He has much fire and dcvation ; leas of tenderness, 
than of force. He delights in the marvellous. The ghost of 
Darius in the Persse, the inspiration of Cassandra in Agamemfi 
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»on,^nd the songs of the furies m the Eumenides, are beami- 
ful io their Jcind, and strongly expressive of his genius. 

Sophocles is the most masterly of the three Greek tragedianar; 
the most correct in the conduct of his subjects ; the most just 
and sublime in his sentiments. He is eminent for his descrip- 
tive talent. The relation of the death of (Edipua, in lus CE- 
dipus Coloneus, and of the death of Hsemon and Antigone, ia 
his Antigone, are perfect patterns of description to tragic poet& 
Euripides is esteemed more tender than Sophocles , and he i« 
fuller of moral sentiments. ; But, in the conduct of his plays^ 
he is more incorrect and negligent ; his expositicMis, or opea<* 
ings of the subject, are made in a less artful manner ; and the 
songs of his chorus, though remarkably poetical, have, oom^ 
znonly, less connexion with the ihsun action,' than those of So* 
phocles. Both Euripides and Sophocles, however, have very 
high merit as tragic poets. They are elegant and beautiful in 
their style; just, for the most part^ in their thoughts ; they 
speak with the voice of nature ; and making allowance for the 
difference of ancient and modem ideas, in the midst of aQ theit 
simplicity, they aije touching and interesting. 

The circumstances of theatrical representation*oa ikt stages 
of Greece and Rome, wer«, in several respects, very singular^ 
and widely different from what obtains among us. Not ofcly 
were the songs of the chorus accompanied with instrumental 
music, but as the Abbe du Bos, in his reflections on poetry and 
painting, has proved, with much curious erudition, that tbs 
dialogue pait had also a modulation of its own, which was ca- 
pable of being set to notes ; that it was carried on in a sort of 
recitative between the actors, and was supported'by instruments* 
He has farther attempted to prove,'but the proof seems mors 
dubious that on some occasions, pn the Roman stage, the pro« 
nouncing the gesticulating parts were divided ; that one actoj 
spoke, and another performed the gestures and motions corres* 
ponding to wha^ die first said. The actors in tragedy wore s 
long robe, called Syrma, which flowed upon the stage. They^ 
were raised upon Cothunni, which rendered their stature un- 
commonly high ; and they always played in masques. Thcas 
masques were like helmets, which covered the whole head ; the 
mouths of them were so contrived, as to give an artificial sound 
to the voice, in order to make it be hegrd over their vast thea- 
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tres ; and the visage was so formed and paiifted) as to suit the: 
age, characters, or dispositions of the persons represented* 
%Vhen, during the course of one scene, different emotions were 
to appear in the same person,' the masque is said to have beexa 
ISO painted, that the actor, hy turning one or other profile of 
his face to the spectators, expressed the change of the situation* 
This, however, was a contrivance attended with many disad- 
vantages. The masque must have deprived the spectators of 
'nil the pleasurewhicharisesfromthenaturalanimated expression 
of the eye and the countenance ; and joined with the other cir- 
cumstances which I have mentioned, is apt to give us but an un- 
favourable idea of the dramatic representations of the ancients. 
In defence of them, it must, at the same time, be remembered, 
-that their theatres were vastly more extensive in the area than 
burs, and filled with immense crowds* They were always un- 
covered, and exposed to the open air. The actors were beheld 
at a much greater distance, and of course much more iniper- 
fecdy by the bulk of the spectators, which both' rendered their 
looks of less consequence, and might make it in some degree 
necessary that their features should be exaggerated, the sound 
of their voices enlarged, and their whole appearance magnified 
beyond the life, in order to make the stronger impression. It 
fe certain, that, as dramatic spectacles were the favourite en* 
tertainments of the Greeks and Romans, the attention given 
to their proper exhibition, and the magnificence of the appara- 
tus bestowed on their theatres, far exceeded any thing that 
has been attempted in modem ages. 

In the compositions of some of the French dramatic writers^ 
particularly Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, tragedy has ap- 
peared with much lustre and dignity. They must be allowed 
to have improved upon the ancients, in introducing more in- 
cidents, a greater variety of passions, a fuller display of charac- 
ters, and in rendering the subject thereby more interesting. 
They have studied to imitate the ancient models in regularity 
of conduct. They are attentive to all the unities, and to all 
the decorums of sentiment and morality ; and their style is, 
generally, very poetical and elegant. What an English taste it 
most apt to censure in them, is the want of fervour, strength, ' 
and the natural language of passion. There is often too mttcll 
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conversation in their pieces, instead of action. Th^Y ^^ ^^^ 
declamatory, as was before observed, when they should be pa»<- 
sionate ; too refined, when they should be simple* Voltair* 
freely acknowledges these defects of the French theatre. H^ 
admits, that their best tragedies. make not a deep enough inw 
pression on the heart j that the gallantry which reigns in them^ 
and the long fine spun diabgue with which they OTer^aboundf 
frequendy spread a languor over them ; that the authors se^m<^ 
cd to be afraid of being too tragic ; and very candidly gives it 
as his judgment, that an union of the vehemence and the ac^ 
tion, which characterise the English theatre, with the correct- 
ness and decorum of the French theatre, would be necessary t* 
form a perfect tragedy. - 

, Comeille, who is properly the father of French tragedy, is 
distinguished by the majesty and grandeur of his sentiments^ 
and the fruitfulness of his imagination. His genius was un- 
questionably very rich, but seemed more turned towards ths 
epic than the tragic vein ; for, in general, he is magnificent 
and splendid, rather than tender and touching. He is the most 
declamatory of all the French tragedians. He united the co- 
piousness of Dryden with the fire of Lucan, and he resembles 
them also in their faults ; in their extravagance and impetuosi- 
ty. He has composed a great number of tragedies, very un* 
equal in their merit. His best and most esteemed pieces, are 
the Cid, Horace, Polyeucte, and Cinna* 

Bacine, as a tragic 'poet, is much superior to Comeille. He 
wanted the copiousness and grandeur of Corneille's imagina- 
tion i but is free from his bombast, and excels him greatly in ten^s 
demess. Few poets, indeed, are more tender and moving than 
Racine. His Phaedra, his Andromaque, his Athalie, and his 
Mithridate, are excellent dramatic performances, and do no 
small honour to the French stage. His language and versifica- 
tion are uncommonly beautiful. Of all the French authors, he 
appears to me to have most excelled in poetical style ; to have 
managed their rhyme with the greatest advantage and faci- 
lity, and to have given it the most complete harmony. Vol- 
taire has, again and again, pronounced Racine^s Athalie to' 
be the " Chef d'Oeuvre*' of the French Stage. It.is altogethei* 
s sacred drama, and owes much of its elevation to the majesty 
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of reltgioo ; but it is leM tender and interestbg tb«rA.bdro^ 
inaqiie. 

Racine Has formed two of his plays upoa plans- of Euripides. 

In the Phodra he is extremely successful, but not so, in my 

'opinion, in the Iphigenie ; where he has degraded the ancient 

characters, by unseasonable gallantry. "Achilles- is a Frenck 

lover ; and Eriphile, a modem lady.* 

* The characters of Comcine and Radne are hippilf eontraiAed with one 
' another, in the following beautiful Unci of a French poet« which will gratilj' 
Mvcfalreudcrs. 

CORNEILLB. 

^ , mom noMHbiit majestai erehh alia 

Vertlce Ungentem nubei : ttant ordhie loDgn 
Magnanimi circum heroea, fiilgentlbot omnea. 
loduti trabeii, Polyeuctus, Cinna, SeleiicttS» 
Be CMnSi et rogli iigaatna Horatiui ora. 

RACINB. 

Hnnc cireumToIitat penna alludente Ciiiiidd« 
Viocla triumphatis insternent florea scenfs ; 
CoUfgtt hflec mollit geniat, leribuiquecatenia 
Herdia ttripg^t docUei, Pyrrhoa^uc, Titosque, 
Pelldasque, ac Hippolytos, qui tponte sequustsf 
Senritiom, fadlesque ferunt in viocola palnus* 
Ingentci nlmlmm animoa ComeUua ingens« 
Bt quaka habet ipae, suit heroibua aflbt 
Sttblimea sensus , vox olli mascula, magnum of « 
Mec mortate sonant. Rapido fluit Impetu vena. 
Vena Sophocleis non inficfaada floentis. 
RadDias GalUs hand f Isos ante tbcatria 
MoUior ingenio teneros induxit amorea. \ 

Magnanimos quamvls sensus sub pectore TcrsatL 
Agiippinat licet Romano robora Burrhus 
Polleat, et magni generosa superbia Porl 
Non semel eniteat, tamen esse ad mollia natoia 
Credideris vatem; vox olli mellca, lenis 
a^ritus est ; non illc animia vHn condtua lofcft^ 
At ceecos aolmomm aditus rbnator, ct Imis 
Mentibus occultos, syren penetrabiHs, ictus 
tesiouanstpalpando f^rit, lasditque placcndo. 
Vena flait fadli non intermiasa nitore, 
Vec rapidos semper voWit cum murmare fiuet»9|. 
^ Agmine sed lent fluiut. Seu gramina Iambic 
Riirnlus, et cceco per prata Th:cntia lapsu 
Aufttgiens, taciu flnit indepreasus arena ; 
Flore micant lipse iUimes ; hue valgus amantvm 
Convolat, et lacrymls auget rivallbus undas : 
Singultus xmdas referunt, gemitusque sonoroi 
U^gcminant, molU gemitui imtUnte susurre. 

Tcmplum Tragcedia, per Fa. Maeit, i SvcitUU Jcnfer 
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Vokaire, in several of his tragedies, is inferior to none 
of lii$ predecessors* In one great article, he has outdone them 
all, in the delicate and interesting situations which he has con« 
trived to introduce. In these lies his chkf strength. He is 
not, indeed, exempt froo^ the defects of the other French tra*^ 
gedians, of wanting force, and of being sometimes too long 
^nd declamatorj in his speeches ; but his characters are drawa 
vrith spirit, his events are striking, and in his sentiments there 
is much elevation* His Zaire, Alzire, Merope, and Orphan of 
C^hina, are four capital tragedies, and deserve the highest praise* 
'What one might perhaps not expect, Voltaire is, in the straia 
of his sentimoDts, the most religious, and the most moral, of 
an tragic poets* 

Though the musical dramas of Metastasio fulfil not the cha- 
racter of just and regular tragedies, they approach however so 
near it, and possess so much merit, that it would be unjust to 
pass them over without notice* For the elegance of style, the 
charms of lyric poetry, and the beauties of sentiment, they 
are eminent* They abouad in well-contrived and interesting 
situations. Tlie dialogue, by its cjioseness and rapidity, carrier 
a considerable resemblance to that of the ancient Greek trage- 
dies ; and is both more smimated and more natural, dian the kmg 
declamation of the French theatre* But the shortness of thet 
. several dramas, and the intermixture of so much lyric poetry 
as belongs to this sort of composition, often occasions the 
course of the incidents to be hurried on too quickly, and pre-> 
vents that consistent display of characters, and that fall prepa- 
ration of events, which are necessary to a proper verisimilitude 
to tragedy. 

It only now remains to speak of the state of tragedy in 
Great Britain ; the general character of which is, that it is 
more animated and passionate than French tragedy, but more 
irregular and incorrect, and less attentive to decorum and to el- 
egance. The pathetic, it must always be remembered, is the 
soul of tragedy. The English, therefore, must be allowed to 
have aimed at the highest species of excellence; though, in 
the execution, they have not always joined the other beauties 
that ought to accompany fhe pathetic. 
Vol. II: V v 
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The first object which presents itself to us oh the English 
theatre, is the great Shakespeare* Great he may be justly 
called, as the extent and force of his natural genius, both far 
tragedy and comedy, is altogether unrivalled*^ But, at the 
same time, it is genius shooting wild ; deficient in just taste, 
and ahogether unassisted by knowledge or art* Long has lie 
been idolized by the Britbh nation ; much has been said, aod 
much has been written concerning him ; criticism has been 
drawn to the very dregs, in commentaries upon his words and 
witticisms ; and^ yet it remains, to this day, in doubt^ whether 
his beauties, or his faults be greatest* Amirable scenes, and 
passages, without number, there are in his plays ; passages 
.beyond what are to be found in any other dramatic Ynriteri 
but there is hardly Mxy one of his plays which can be called 
altogether a good one, or which can be read with uninterrupt* 
ed pleasiu-e from beginning to end* Besides extreme irregu- 
larities in conduct, and grotesque mixtures of serious and com* 
ic in one piece, we are «very now and then interrupted by 
unnatural thoughts, harsh expressions, a certain obscure bom- 
bast, and a play upon words, which he is fond of pursuing; 
and these interruptions to our pleasure too frequently occur, 
on occasions, When we would least wish to meet with them* 
AU these faults, however, Shakespeare redeems, by two of the 
greatest excellencies which any tragic poet can possess ; his 
lively and diversified paintings of character; his strong and 
natural expressions of passion* These are his two diief virtues ; 
atk those his merit I'ests. Notwithstanding his many absurdities, 
all the while we are reading his plays, we find ourselves in the 
midst of our fellows; we meet with men, vulgar perhaps in 

* The character whioh Dff dea has drai^n of Shakespeiire is not only just, bot 
tfncoitnnionly elegant and faap^y. ** He was the man, who of all modem, and 
perhaps ancient poets, bad the largest and most compfehensivs soul. All the 
images of nature were still present to him, and he drew them not laboriously, bot 
luckily. When he describes any thing, you mofe than sec it; you feel it too. 
They who accuse him of wanting learniH|^, give him the greatest commendation. 
He Was naturally learned. He needed not the spectacles of books to read nature- 
He looked inward, and found her there. I cannot say he Is every where alike. 
Were he so, I should do him injury, to compare him tp the greatest of mankind. 
He is many times fiat and insipid ; his comic wit degeneratiag into clenches ; his 
serious swelling into bomhiifi« fiut he is always great, when some great occasion 
if pruwted t9 him/* Dayni n's fissay on DramaUc Poetry, 
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their manners^ coarse or harsh in their sentiments, but still 
they arc men ;. they speak with human voices, and are actu- 
ated by human passions ; we are interested in what they say or 
do, because we fed that they are of the same nature with our- 
selves. It is therefore no matter p{ wonder, that from the 
more polished and regular, but more cold and artificial per- 
formances of other poets, the public should return with plea- 
sure to such warm and genuine representations of human na- 
ture. Shakespeare possesses likewise the merit of having creat- 
ed« for himself, a sort of world of preternatural beings. His 
witches, ghosts, fairies, and spirits of all kinds, are described 
with such circumstances of awful and mysterious solemnity, 
and speak a language so peculiar to themselves, as strpngly to 
afifect the imagination. His two master-pieces, and in which, 
in my opinion, the strength of his genius chiefly appears, are, 
Othello and Macbeth. With regard to his historical plays, 
they are, properly speaking, neither tragedies nor comedies ; 
but a peculiar species of dramatic entertainment, calculated to 
describe the manners of the times of which he treats, to ex- 
hibit the principal characters, and to fix our imagination on 
the mosit interesting events and revolutions of our own coun- 
try.* 

After the age of Shakespeare, we can produce in the Eng- 
lish language several detached tragedies of considerable merit. 
But we have not many dramatic writers whose whole works 
are entided either to particular criticism, or very high praise. 
In the tragedies of Dryden and Lee, there is much fire, but mix- 
ed with much fustain and rant. Lee's Theodosius^ or the " Forqe 
of Love,'^ is the best of his pieces, and, in some of his scenes, 
does not want tenderness and warmth, though romantic in. 
the plan, and extravagant in the sentiments.. Otway was en- 
dowed with a high portion of the tragic spirit ; which appears to 
great adv^nt^ge in hi.s two principal tragedies, >^The Orphan,'^ 
and " Venice Preserved.'* In these, he is perhaps too tragic ; 
the distresses being so de^p, as to tear and overwhelm the 
mind. He is a writjer, doubtless, of genius and strong passion ; 

* See an excellent defence of Shakespeare's Historical Plays, and several jost 
obser^tions on his peculiar excellencies as a tragic poet, in Mrit Montague**^ 
£tsa][ on tJbe Writin([s and Ocnins of Sbakesi^carc. 
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but at the same time, exceedingly gross and indelicate. N'o 
tragedies are less moral than those of Otway. There are no 
generous or noble sentiments in them ; but a licentious spirit 
often discovers itself. He is the very opposite of the French 
decorum ; and has contrived to introduce obscenity and inde- 
cent allusions, into the midst of deep tragedy. 

Rowers tragedies make a contrast to those of Otway. He 
J8 full of elevated and moral sentiments. The poetry is often 
good, and the language always pure and elegant ; but in most 
of his plays, he is too cold and uninteresting ; and flowery 
rather than tragic. Two, however, he has produced, which 
deserve to be exempted from this censure, Jane Shore, and the 
Fair Penitent ; in both of which, there are so many tender and 
truly pathetic scenes, as to render them justly favourites of the 
public. 

Dr. Young's Revenge, is a play which discovers genius and 
fire; but wants tenderness, and turns too much upon the 
flhocking and direful passions* In Congreve's Mourning Bride^ 
there ai*e some fine situations, and much good poetry. The 
two first acts are admirable. The meeting of Almeria with 
her husband Osmjm, in the tomb of Anselmo, is one of the 
most solemn and striking situations to be found in any tragedy* 
The defects in the catastrophe, I pointed out in the last Lec- 
ture. Mr. Thompson's tragedies are too full of a stiff morality, 
nrhich renders them dull and formal. Tancred and Sigismun- 
da^ far excels the ftst ; and for the plot, the chsu^acters, and 
aentiVnents, justiy deserves a place toiong the best English tra>- 
gedies. Of later pieces, and of living authors, I have all along 
declined to ^ak. 

Upon the whole ; reviewing the tragic compositions of dif- 
ferent nations, die following conclusions arise. A Greek tra* 
gedy is the relation of any distressful or melancholy incident ; 
sometimes the efifect of passion or crime, oftener of the decree 
of the gods, simply exposed ; without much variety of parta 
or events, but naturally and beautifully set before us ; height- 
ened by the poetry of the chorus. A French tragedy, is a se- 
ries of artful and refined conversations, founded upon a varie- 
ty of tragical and interesting situations ; carried on with litde 
atction and vehemence ^ but with much poetical beauty, and 
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Ifiigh propriety and decorum. An English tragedy ig the com# 
bat of strong passions, set before us in all their violence ; pro- 
ducing deep disasters ; often irregularly conducted ; abounding 
in action ; and filling the spectators with grief. The ancient 
tragedies were more natural ^d simpk ; the ntodem are more 
artful and complex. Among the French, thete is more cor- 
rectness ; among the English, more fire. Andromaque and 
Zaire, soften ; Othello and Venice Preserved, rend the heart. 
It deserves remark, that three of the greatest master-pieces oi 
the French tragic theatre, turn wholly upon religious subjects : 
the Athalie of Racine, the Polyeucte of Comeille, and the 
Zaire of Vbltaire. The first is founded upon a historical pas- 
sage of the old Testament ; in the other two, the distress arises 
from the zeal and attachment of the principal personages to the 
Christian faith ; and in all the three, the authors have, with 
much propriety, availed themselves of the majesty which may 
be derived from teUgious ideas. 



• 
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LECTURE XLVIL 



COMEDY....G^EEK AND ROMAN, FRENCH^ 
ENGLISH COMEDY. 



COMEDY is sufficiently discriminated frdm tragedy, 
by its general spirit and strain. While pity and terror, and 
the other strong passions form the province of the flatter, the 
chief or rather sole instrument of the former, is ridicule. Co- 
medy proposes for its object, neither the great sufferings nor the 
great crimes of men ; but their follies and slighter vices, those 
part of their characters which raise in beholders a sense of im- 
propriety, which expose them to be censured, and laughed at 
by others, or which render them troublesome in civil society. 
This general idea of comedy, as a satirical exhibition of the 
improprieties and follies of mankind, is an idea very moral and 
useful. There is nothing in the nature, or general plan of this 
kind of composition, that renders it liable to censure. To po- 
lish the manners of men, to promote attention to the proper 
decorums of social behaviour, and above all to render rice ridi- 
culous, is doing real service to the world. Many vices might 
be more successfully exploded, by employing ridicule against 
them, than by serious attacks and arguments. At the same 
tmie it must be confessed, that ridicule is an instrument of such 
a nature, that when managed by unskilful, or improper hands 
there is hazard of its doing mischief, instead of good, to soci- 
ety. For ridicule is far from being, as some have maintained ^ 
it to be, a proper test of truth. On the contrary, it is apt to be 
mislead, and seduce, by the colours which it throws upon its 
objects, and it is often morovdifficult to judge, whether these 
colours be natural and proper, than it is to distinguish betweea 
simple truth and error* Licentious writers^ therefore, of the 
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comic class, have too often had it in their power io cast a ridi- 
cule upon characters and objects which did not deserve it. 
6ut this is a fault, not owing to the nature of comedy, but to 
the genius and turn of the writers of it. In the hands of a 
loose inrmoral author, comedy will mislead and corrupt ; while 
in those of a virtuous"^ and well-intentioned one, it will be not 
only a gay and innocent, but a laudable and useful entertain- 
ment- French comedy is an excellent school of manners ; 
while English comedy has been too often the school of vice- 

The rules respecting the dramatic action, which I delivered 
in the first Lecture upon tragedy,' belong (equally to coipedy ; 
and hence, of course, our disquisitions concerning it arc short^ 
ened. It is equally necessary to both these forms of dramatic 
composition, that there be a proper unity of action and subject : 
that the unities of time and place, be, as much as possible, pre- 
served ; that is, that the time of the action be brought within 
reasonable bounds ; and the place of the action nfever changed, 
at least, not during the course of each act ; that the- several 
scenes or successive conversations be properly linked together ; 
that the stage be never totally evacuated till the act closes ; 
and that the reason should appear to us, why the personages 
who fill up the different scenes, enter and go off the stage, at 
the time when they arc made to do so- The scope of all these 
rules, I showed, was to bring the imitation as near as possible 
to probability ; which is always necessary, in order to any imi- 
tation giving us pleasure. This reason requires, perhaps, a 
stricter observance of the dramatic rules in comedy, than in 
tragedy. For the action of comedy being more familiar to. us 
than that of tragedy, more like what we are accustomed to see 
in common life, we judge more easily of what is probable, 
and are tnore hurt by the want of it. The probable and the 
natural, both in the conduct of the story, and in the characters 
and sentiments of the persgns who are introduced, are the 
great foundation, it must always be remembered, of the whole 
beauty of comedy. 

The subjects of tragedy arc ngt limited to any countiy, or 
to any age. The tragic poet may lay his scene, in whatever 
region he pleases. He may form his subject upon the history, 
either of his own, or of a foreign country ; and he may take 
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it from anjr period that is agreeable to him, however remote in 
time. The rererae of thi» holds in comedy, for a clear and 
obvious reason. In the great vices, great virtues, and hig^ 
passions, men of all countries and ages resemble one another ^ 
and are therefore equally subjects for the tragic muse. But 
those decorums of behaviour, those lesser diso-iminadons of 
character, which afford subject for comedy, change with the 
differences of countries and times ; and can never be so well 
understood by foreigners, as by natives. We weep for the 
heroes of Greece and Rome, as freely as we do for those of 
our own country : but we are touched with the ridicule of such 
manners and such characters only, as we see and know ; and 
therefore the scene and subject of comedy, should always be 
laid in our own country, and in our own times. The comic 
poet, who aims at correcting improprieties and follies of be- 
l^viour, should study ^^ to catch the manners living as they 
rise." It is not his business to amuse us with a tale of th^ 
last age, or with a Spamsh or a French intrigue ; but to give ug 
pictures taken from among ourselves ; to satirize reigning and 
present vices ; to exhibit to the age a faithful copy of itself, 
with its humours, its follies, and its extravagances. It is only 
by laying his pl^ in this manner, that he can add weight and 
dignity to the entertainment which he gives us. Plautus, it is 
true, and Terence, did not follow this rule. They laid the 
scene of their comedies in Greece, and adopted the Greek laws 
and customs. But it must be remembered, that comedy was, 
in their age, but a new entertainment in Rome ^ and that then 
they contented themselves with imitating, often with translat- 
ing merely, the comedies of Manander, and other Greek wri- 
ters. In after times, it is known that the Romans had the 
^^ Comoedia Togata," or what was founded on .their own man- 
ners, as well as the ^^ Comoedia Palliata," or what was taken 
from the Gre^eks. 

Comedy may be divided into two kinds; comedy of cha- 
racter, and comedy of intiigue. In the latter, the ploty or the 
action of the play, is made the principal object. In the for- 
mer, the display of some peculiar character is chiefly aimed at ; 
the action is contrived altogether with a view to this end, and 
is treated as subordinate to it. The French abound most im 
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comedies of character* All Moliere^s capital pieces are of thb 
«ore ; his Avare, for instance. Misanthrope, Tartuffe ; and such 
are Destouches^s also, and those of the other French comedians* 
The English have inclined more to comedies of intrigue. In 
tlie plays of Congreve, and, in general, in all our comedies, 
there is much more story, more bustle, and action, than on the 
French theatre. 

In order to giv^ this sort of composition its proper advantage, 
t1>ese two kinds should be properly mixed together. Without 
some interesting and well-conducted story, mere conversation is 
apt to become insipid. There should be always as muoh in-^ 
trigue, as to give us something to wish, and something to fear. 
The incidents should so succeed one another, as to produce 
striking situations, and to fix our attention ; while Hity afford 
at the same time a proper field for the exhibition of character. 
For the poet must never forget, that to exhibit characters and 
manners, is his principal object. The action in comedy, 
though it demands his care, in order to render it animated and 
natural, is a less significant and important part of the perform-^ 
ance, than the action in tragedy : as in comedy, it is what men 
say, and how they behave, that draws our attention, rather 
' than what they perform, or what they suffer. Hence it is a 
great fault to overcharge it with too much intrigue ; and those 
intricate Spanish plots that were.fa^ionable for a while, carri- 
ed on by pei*plexed apartments, dark entries, and disguised ha- 
bits, are now jusdy condemned and laid aside : for by such con- 
duct, the main use of comedy was lost. The attention of the 
spectators, instead of being directed towards any display of 
characters, was fixed upon the surprising turns and revolutions 
sf the intrigue; and comedy was changed into a mere ribveL 

In the management of characters, one of the most common 
faults of comic writers, is the carrying of them too far beyond 
life. Wherever ridicule is concerned, it is indeed extremely 
difficult to hit the precise point where true wit ends, and buf- 
foonery begins. When the miser, for instance, in Plautus, 
searching the person whom he suspects for having stolen hia 
casket, after examining first his r^ht hand, and then his left, 
cries out, " pstende etiam tertiam,*' " shew me your third hand,'* 
Vat. II. W w 
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(a stroke too which Moliere has copied from him) there is no 
one but must be^sensible of the extravagance. Certain degrees 
of exaggeration are allowed to the comedian ; but there are li- 
mits set to it by nature and good taste ; and supposing the mi- 
ser to be ever so much engrossed by his jealousy and his suspi- 
cions, it is impossible to conceive any man in his wits suspect- 
ing another of having more than two hands. 

Characters in comedy ought to be clearly distinguished from 
oneanodier; but the artificial contrasting of charactch^s, and 
the introducing them always in pairs, and by opposites, give 
too theatrical and aifected an air to the piece. This is become 
too common a resource of comic writers, in order to heighten 
their characters, and display them to more advantage. As 
soon as the violent and impatient person arrives upon the stage, 
the spectator knows that, in the next scene, he is to be con* 
trasted with the mild and good-natured man ; or iifone of the 
lovers introduced be remarkably gay and airy, we are sure that 
his companion is to be a grave smd serious lover ; like Frankly 
and Bellamy, Clarinda and Jacintha, in Dr. Hoadly's Suspicious 
Husband* Such productions of characters by pairs, is like 
the employment of the Antithesis in discourse, which, as I for- 
merly observed, gives brilliancy indeed upon occasions, but is 
too apparendy a rhetorical artifice* In every sort of composi- 
tion, the perfection of art is to conceal art. A masterly writer 
will therefore give us characters^ distinguished rather by such 
shades of diversity as are commonly found in society, than mark* 
ed with such strong oppositions, as are rarely brought into ac- 
tual contrast, in any of the circumstances of life. 

The style of comedy ought to be pure, elegant, and lively, 
very seldom rising higher than the ordinary tone of polite con- 
versation ; and, upon no occasion, descending into vulgar, mean, 
and gross expressions^ Here the French rhyme, which in ma- 
ny of their comedies they have preserved, occurs as an unna- 
tural bondage. Certainly, if prose belongs to any composition 
whatever, it is to that which imitates the conversation of men 
in ordinary life. One of the most difficidt circumstances in 
writing comedy, and one tocb upon which the success of it very 
much depends, is to maintain, throughout, a current of easy^ 
genteel^ unaffected dialogue, without peitness and fljppam:y ; 
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Mrithout tod much studied and unseasonable wit ; without dul- 
ncss and formality. Too few of our English comedies are dis* 
tinguished for this happy turn of conversation ; most of them 
are liable to one or other of the exceptions I have mentioned* 
Xhe Careless Husband^ and, perhaps, we may add the Pro- 
voked Husband, ai^d the Suspicious Husband, seem to have 
more merit than most of them, for easy and natural dialogue. 

These are the chief observations that occur to me, concerning 
the general principles of this species of dramatic writing, as 
distinguished from tragedy. But its nature and spirit will J)e 
still better understood, by a short history of its progress ; and 
81 view of the manner in which it has been carried on by authors 
of different nations. 

Tragedy is generally supposed to have been more ancient 
^mong the Greeks than comedy. We have fewer lights con- 
cerning the origin and progress of the latter. What is most 
probabk, is, that, like the other, it took its rise accidentally 
from the diversions peculiar to the feast of Bacchus, and fron^ 
Thespis and his cart ; till, by degrees, it diverged into an en* 
tertainment of a quite different nature from solemn and heroic 
• tragedy. Critics distinguish three stages of comedy among the 
Greeks ; wluch they call the Ancient, the Middle, and the 
New. 

The ancient comedy consisted in direct and avowed satire 
against particular known persons, who were brought upon rfie 
stage by name. Of this nature are the plays of Aristophanes, 
eleven of which are still extant ; plays of a very singular nature, 
and wholly different from aU compositions which have, since 
that age, borne the name of comedy* They shew what a tur- 
bulent and licentious republic that of Athens was, and what 
imtestrained scope the Athenians gave to ridicule, when they 
could suffer the most illustrious personages of th^ir state, their 
generals, and their magistrates, Cleon, Lamachus, Nicias, Al- 
cibiades, npt to mention Socrates the philosopher, and Euripi* 
des the poet, to be publicly made the subject of comedy. Se- 
veral of Aristophanes's plays are wholly political satires upoa 
public management, and the conduct of generals and statesmen, 
durmg the Peloponncsian warr They arc so full of poUtical 
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attegories and allusioDS, that it is impossible to understand them 
without a considerable knowledge of the history of those times* 
They abound, too, with parodies of the great tragic poets, par- 
ticularly of Euripides ; to whom the author was a great enem^r, 
and has written two comedies, almost wholly in order to ridi- 
cule him. 

Vivacity, satire, and buffoonery, are the characteristics of 
Aristophanes. Genius and force he displays upon many occa- 
sions ; but his performances, upon the'whole, are not calculated 
to give us any high opinion of the Attic taste of wit, in his age« 
They seem, indeed, to have been composed for the mob. The 
ridicule emjdoyed in them is extravagant ; the wit ; for the most 
part, buffoonish and farcical ; the personal raillery, biting and 
cruel ; and the obscenity that reigns in them, is gross and intol- 
erable. The treatment given by this comedian, to Socratea the 
]philosopher, in his play of ^ The Clouds," is trell known ; but 
hcnrever it might tend to disparage Socrates in the public 
esteem, P. JBrumoy, in his Theatre Grec, makes it appear, 
that it could not have been, as is commonly supposed, the cause 
of decreeing die death of that philosopher, which did not hap* 
pen till twenty*three years after the representation of Aristo- 
phanes^s Clouds. There is a chorus in Aristophanes's plays ; 
but altogether of an irregular kind. It is pardy serious, part- 
ly comic ; sometimes mingles in the action, sometimes ad- 
dresses the spectat(»^ defends the author, and attacks his ene- 
^piies.-*^ 

Soon after the days of Aristophanes, the liberty of attacking 
persons on the stage by name, being found of dangerous con- 
sequence to the public peace, was prohibited by law. The 
•horus also was, at this period, banished from the comic theatre, 
as having been an instrument of too mttch license and abuse* 
Then, what is called the middle comedy, took rise ; which 
was no other than an elusion of the law. Fictitious names, 
indeed, were employed ; but living persons were still attacked ; 
and described in such a manner as to be sufficientiy known. 
Of these comic pieces, we have no remains. To them suc- 
ceeded the new comedy } ^hen the stage being obliged to desist 
wholly from personal ridicule, became, what it is now, the 
, picture of manners and characters, but not of particular per- 
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BODS. Menander was the most distinguished author, of this 
kind, among the Greeks ; and both from^the imitations of him 
by Terence, and the account given of him by Plutarch, wo 
have much reason to regret that his writings have perished ; as 
he appears to have reformed, in a very high degree, the public 
taste, and to have set the model of correct, elegant, and moral 
comedy. 

The only remains which we now have of the new comedy, 
among the ancients, are the plays of Plautus and Terence ; 
both of whom were formed upon the Greek writers. Plautus 
is distinguished for very expressive language, and a great degree 
©f the Vis Comica. As he wrote in an early period, he bears 
several marks of the rudeness of the dramatic art, among tht 
Romans, in his time. He opens his play with prologues, 
which sometimes pre-occupy the subject of the whole piece. 
The representation too, and the action of the comedy, are some- 
times confounded ; the actor departing from his character and 
addressing the audience. There is too much low wit and scur- 
rility in Plautus ; too much of quaint conceit, and play upon 
words. But withal, he displays more variety, and more force 
than Tevence. His characters are always strongly marked, 
though sometimes coarsely. His Amph}rtrion has been copied , 
both by Moliere and by Dryden ; and his Miser also (in the 
Aulularia,) is the foundation of a capital play of Moliere's which 
has been once and again imitated on the English stage. Than 
Terence, nothing can be more delicate, more polished and ele- 
gant. His s^le is a model of the purest and most graceful la- 
tinity. His dialogue is always decent and correct ; and he 
possesses, beyond most writers, the art of relating with that 
beautiful and picturesque simplicity, which never fails to please. 
His morality is, in general, unexceptionable. The situations 
which he introduces, are often tender and interesting; and 
many of his sentiments touch the heart. Hence, he may be 
considered as the founder of that serious comedy, which has, 
of late years, been revived, and of which I shall have occasion 
afterwards to speak. If he fails in any thing, it is in spright- 
liness and strength. Both in his characters, and in his plots, 
there is too much sameness and uniformity throughout all hin 
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pla^s ; he copied Menander, and is said not to have equalled 
him.^ In order to form a perfect comic author, an union 
would be requisite of the spirit and fire of Plautus, unth the 
grace and correctness of Terence. 

When we enter on the view of modem comedy, one of the 
first objects which presents itself, is, the Spanish Tlieatre, which 
has been remarkably fertile in dramatic productions. • Lopez^ 
de Vega, Guillin, and Calderon, are the chief Spanish come- 
dians. Lopez de Vega, who is by much the most famous of 
them, is said to have Written above a thousand plays ; but our 
surprise at the number of his productions will be diminished^ 
by being informed of their nature. From the account which 
M. Perron de Castera, a French writer, gives of them, it would 
seem, thslt our Shakespeare is perfectly a regular and methodi- 
cal author, in comparison of Lopez. He throws aside all regard 
to the three unities, or to any of the established forms of dra- 
matic writing. One play often includes many years, nay, the 
whole life of a man. The scene, during the first act, is laid 
in Spain, the next in Italy, and the third in Africa. His 
plays are mosdy of the historical kind, founded on the annals 
of the country ; and they are, generally, a sort of Tragic-come- 
dies ; or a mixture of heroic speeches, serious incidents, war 
and slaughter, with much ridicule and buffoonery. Angels and 
gods, virtues and vices, christian religion and pagan mythology, 
are all frequendy jumbled together. In short, they are plays 
like no other dramatic compositions ; full of the romantic and 
extravagant. At the same time, it is generally admitted, that 
in the works of Lopez de Vega, there are frequent marks of 
genius, and much force of imagination ; many well drawn 
characters ; many happy situations ; many striking and interest- 
ing surprises ; and from the source of his rich invention, the 
dramatic writers of other countries are said to have frequendy 
drawn their materials. He himself apologises for the extreme 

* JuHut Cssar has given us his •pinion of Terence, in the foUowiBg Unctk 
whicK are preserved in the life of Terence, ascribed to Suetoniui. 

Tu qnoqne, ta in lommis, 6 dimidiate Menaader, 
Poneris, et merito, puri sermotf is amator : 
Lenii>us atque utinam tcriptis adjuncta foret via 
Cvmica, iif aeqaato virtus poUeret honore 
Cun Grxcis, neque in hac despectas parte jaccres i 
Unum hoc maceror, et doleo tibi Oeesse, TerentL^ 
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irregularity of his composition, from the prevailing taste of his 
countrymen, who delighted in a variety of events, in strange 
and surprising adventures, and a labyrinth of intrigues, much 
more than in a natural and regularly conducted story. 

The general characters of the French comic theatre are, thai 
it is correct, chaste, and decent. Several writers of considera- 
ble note it has produced, such as Regnard, Dufresny, Dancourt, 
and Marivaux ; but die dramatic author, in whom the French 
glory most, and whom they justly place at the head of all their 
comedians, is, the famous Moliere. There is, indeed, nQ au- 
thor in all the fruitful and distinguished age of Louis XIV. 
'who has attained a higher reputation than Moliere , or who 
has more nearly reached the summit of perfection in his own 
art, according to the judgment of all the French critics. Vol- 
taire boldly pronounces him to be the most eminent comic po- 
et of any age or country ; nor, perhaps, is this the decision of 
nxere partiality ; for taking him, upon the whole, I know none 
who deserves to be prefened to him. Moliere is always the 
satirist only of vice or folly. He has selected a great variety 
of ridiculous characters peculiar to the times in which he lived, 
and he has generally placed the ridicule justly. He possessed 
strong comic powers ; he is full of mirth and pleasantry ; and 
his pleasantry is always innocent. His comedies in verse, such 
as the Misantrope and Tartufife, are a kind of dignified comedy, 
in which vice is exposed in the style of elegant and polite satire. 
In his prose comedies, though there is abundance of ridicule, 
yet there is never any thing found to oSend a modest es^, or 
to throw contempt on sobriety and virtue. Together with 
those high qualities, Moliere has also some defects which Vol- 
taire, though his professed panegyrist, candidly admits. He is 
acknowledged not to be happy in the unravelling of his plots. 
Attentive more to the strong exhibition of characters, than to 
the conduct of the intrigue, his unravelling is frequently 
brought 6n with too litde preparation, and in an improbable 
manner. In his verse comedies, he is sometimes not suflficiently 
interesting, and too full of long speeches ; and in his more 
risible pieces in prose, he is censured for being too farcical. 
Few writers, however, if any, ever possessed the spirit, or at- 
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tained the true end of comedy so perfectly, upon the whole, 
as Moliere. His Tartuffe^ in the style of grave comedy, and 
his Avare^ in the gay, are counted his two capital productioiis. 
From the English theatre, we are naturally led to txftct a 
great variety of original characters in comedy, and bolder 
strokes of wit and humour, than are to be found on any o&er 
modem stage. Humovu- is, in a great measure, the peculiar 
province of the English nation. The nature of such a free 
government as ours ; and that unrestrained liberty which oui^ 
msmners allow to every man, of living entirely after his own 
taste, afford full scope to the display of singularity of character, 
and to the indulgence of humour in all its forms. Whereas, 
in France, the influence of a despotic colirt, the more establish- 
ed subordination of ranks, and the universal observance of the 
forms of politeness and decorum, spread a much greater uni- 
formity over the outward behaviour and characters of men. 
Hence comedy has a more ample field, and can flow with a 
much freer vein in Britain than in France. But it is extreme- 
ly unfortunate, that, together with the freedom and boldness of 
the comic spirit of Britain, there should have' been joined such 
a spirit of indecency and licentiousness, as has disgraced Eng- 
lish comedy beyond that of any nation, since the days of Aris- 
tophanes. 

The first age, however, of English comedy, was not infect* 
ed by this spirit. Neither the plays of Shakespeare, nor those 
of Ben Jonson, can be accused of immoral tendency. Shake- 
speare's general character, which I gave in the last Lecture, ap- 
pears with as great advantage in his conoedies as in his tra-> 
gedies ; a strong, fertile, and creative genius, irregular in con- 
duct, employed too often in amusing the mob, but singularly 
rich and happy in the description of characters and manners* 
Jonson is more regular in the conduct of his pieces, but stiff 
and pedantic ; though not destitute of dramatic genius. In 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, much fancy and invention 
appear, and several beautiful passages may be found. But, in 
general they abound with romantic and improbable incidents, 
with overcharged and unnatural characters, and with coarse 
and gross allusions. Those comedies of the last age, by the 
change of public manners, and of the turn of conversation^ 
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since th«ir time, are now become sa obsolete to be very agree- 
able. For we must observe, that comedy depending much oo 
the prevailing modes of external behaviour, becomes sooner 
antiquated than any other species of writing ; and, when anti* 
quated, it seems harsh to us, and loses its power of pleasing. 
This is especially the case with respect to the comedies of our 
own country, where the change of manners is more sensible 
and striking, than in any foreign production. In our own coun- 
try, the present mode of behaviour is always the standard of po- 
liteness ; and whatever departs from it appears uncouth ; 
whereas, in the writings of foreigners, we are less acquainted 
with any standard df this kind, and, of course, are less hurt 
by the want of it* Plautos appeared more antiquated to the 
Romans, in the age of Augustus, than he does now to us. 
It is a high proof of Shakespeare's uncommon genius, that, 
notwithstanding these disadvantages, his character of FalstaiF 
is to this day admired, and his *^ Merry Wives of Windsor'* 
read with pleasure. 

It was not till the asra of the restoration of king Charles IL 
that the licentiousness which was observed, at that period, to 
infect die court, and the nadon in general, seized, in a peculiar 
manner, upon comedy as its province, and, for almost a whols 
century, retained possession of it. -It was then first, that die 
rake became the predominant character, and, widi some ex- 
ceptions, the hero of every comedy. The ridicule was dirown^ 
not upon vice and folly, but much more commonly upon chas- 
tity and sobriety. At die end of the play^ indeed, the rake is 
commonly, in appearance, reformed, and professes that he is to 
become a sober man ; but throughout the play, he is set up as 
the model of a fine gendeman ; and the agreeable impression 
made by a sort of sprighdy licentiousness, is left upon the ima- 
gination, as a picture of the pleasurable enjoyment of life ^ 
while the reformation passes slighdy away, as a n;»atter of mere 
form. To what sort of moral conduct such public enter** 
tainments as these tend to form the youth of both sexes, may 
be easily imagined. Yet this has l^n the spirit which ha^ 
prevailed upon the comic stage of Great Britsun, not only^ dar- 
ing the reign of Charles IL but throughout the reigns of king 
Vol. II. X X 
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William and qoeen Anne, and down to the days of king 
George IL 

Dryden was the first considerable dramatic writer after the 
restoration ; in whose comedies, as in all his works^ there are 
found many strokes of genius, mixed with great carelessness, 
and visible marks of hasty composition. As he sought to 
please only, he went along with the manners of the times ; 
and has carried through all his comedies, that vein of dissolute 
Kcentiousness, which was then fashionable. In some of them, 
the indecency was so gross, as to occasion, even in that age, a 
prohibition of being brought upon the stage.* 

Since his time, the writers of comedy, of greatest note, 
have been Gibber, Vanburgh, Farquhar, and Congreve. Gib- 
ber has written a great many comedies ; and though in several 
of them, there be much sprightliness, and a certain pert vivaci- 
ty peculiar to him, yet they are so forced and unnatural in the 
incidents, as to have generally sunk into obsciu-ity, except two, 
which have always continued in high favour with the public, 
« The Careless Husband,'' and " The Provoked Husband.'* 
The former is remarkable for the polite and easy turn of the 
dialogue ; and^ with the exception of one indelicate scene, is 
tolerably moral too in the conduct, and in the tendency. The 
latter, " The Provoked Husband," (which was the joint produc- 
tion of Vanburgh and Gibber} is, perhaps, on the wbcde, the best. 
comedy in the English language. It is liable, indeed, to one 
critical objection, of having a double plot ; as the incidents of 
the Wronghead family, and those of Lord Townly's, are sepa- ' 
rate, and independent of each other. But this irregularity 
is compensated by the natural characters, the fine painting, and 
riie happy strokes of humour with which it abounds. We are, 
indeed, surprised, to find so unexceptionable a comedy proceed- 
ing from two such loose authors ; for, in its general strain, it 
is calculated to expose licentiousness and fc^y ; and would do 
honour to any stage. 

• " The mirth which he excites in comedy will, perbaips, be found notso mvcll 
to trite from any origteal hnmour, or peculiarity of fcharactcr, nicely dlstln- 
guithed, and diligently porsoed, as from incidents and drcumttances, artiflcei 
and surprises, from jests of action, rather than sentiment. What he had of 
humorous or pasglonatc-, he seems to hare had, not from nature, but from otber 
pMU ; If Bot-aiwayi a ph^Iary, yet, at least ah imitator." 

JoBNsoN'sUfeof Dryden^ 
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Sir John Vanburgh has spirit, wit, and case ; but he is, to 
the last degree, gross and indehcate* He is one of the most 
immoral of all our comedians. His " Provoked Wife" is full 
of such indecent sentiments and allusions, as ought to explode 
it out of all reputable society. His " Relapse" is equally cen- 
surable ; '. and these are his only two considerable pieces. 
Congreve is, unquestionably, a writer of genius. He is lively, 
vritty, and sparkling ; full of character, and full of action. ^ 
Hi^ chief fault as a comijf writer is, that he overflows with wit. 
It is often introduced unseasonably ; and, almost every where, 
there is too great a proportion of it for natural well-bred con- 
versation.* Farquhar is a light and gay writer ; less correct, 
and less sparkling than Congreve ; but he has more ease ; 
and, perhaps, fully as great a share of the Vis Comica. The 
two best and least exceptionable of his plays, are the " Re- 
cruiting Officer," and the " Beaux Stratagem." I say the 
least exceptionable ; for, in general, the tendency of bjoth 
Congreve and Farquhar's plays are immoral. Throughout them 
all^ the rake, the loose intrigue, and the life of licentiousness, 
are the objects continually held up to view ; as if the Assem- 
blies ot a great and polished nation could be amused with none 
but vicious objects. The indelicacy of these writers, in the fe- 
male characters which they introduce, is particularly remarka- 
ble. Nothing can be more awkward than their representations 
of a woman of virtue and honoiu*. Indeed, there are hardly 
any female characters in their plays except two ; women of 
loose principles ; or, women of affected manners, when they 
attempt to draw a character of virtue. 

The cen&ure which I have now passed upon these celebrated 
comedians, is far from being overstrained or severe. Accus- 
tomed to the indelicacy of our own comedy,, and amused with- 
the wit and humour of it,, its immorality top easily escapes our 
observation. But all foreigners, the French especially, who 
are accustomed to a better regulated, and more decent stage, 
speak of it with surprise and astonishment. Voltaire, who is, 
assuredly, none of the most austere moralists, plunges himself 

* Dr. Joknson lays of him, in his I|fe» that " his personages are a kind of in-, 
tellectual gladiators; every sentence is to ward, or to strike; the contest oC. 
tfliartnesfr is never intenoitted ; bit wit fs a meteor, {laying to and frO| with al?^. 
teraatc corinucatlons.!' 
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not a little upon the superior bienseance of the French theatre ; 
and says, that the language of English comedy is the language 
of debauchery, not of politeness. M« Moralt, in his Letters 
upon the French and Engjlish nations, ascribes the cormption 
of manners in London to comedy, as its chief cause. Their 
comedy, he says, is like that of no other country ; it is the 
school in which the youth of both sexes familiarise themselves 
with vice, which is never represented there as vice, but as mere 
gaiety. As for comedies, says the ingenious M. Diderot, in 
his observations upon dramatic poetry, the English have none ; 
they have, in their place, satires, full, indeed, of gaiety and 
force, but without morak, and without taste ^ sans nueursj et 
sans gout. There is no wonder, therefore, that Lord Kaims^ 
in his Elements of Criticism, should have expressed himself 
upon this subject, of the indelicacy of English comedy, in 
terms much stronger than any that I have used ; concluding his 
invective against it in these words : ^^ How odious ought those 
writers to be, who thus spread infection through their na- 
tive country ; employing th^ talents which they have received 
from their Maker most traitorously against himself, by en- 
deavouring to ccNTupt and disfigure his creatures. If the co- 
medies of Congreve did not rack him with remorse, in his last 
moments, he must have been lost to all sense of virtue.'^ 
Vol. IL 479. 

I am happy, however, to have it in my power to observe^ 
that of late years, a sensible reformation has begun to take 
place in English comedy. We have, at last, become ashamed 
of dur making public entertainments rest wholly upon profligate 
characters and scenes ; and our later codaedies, of any reputa- 
tion, are much purified from the licentiousness of former times. 
If they have not the spirit, the ease, and the wit of Congreve 
and Farquhar, in which respect they must be confessed to be 
somewhat deficient j tliis praise, howeter^ they jusdy merits 
of being innocent and moraL 

For tiiis reformation, we are, questionless, much indebted to 
tfie French theatre, which has not only been, at ail times^ 
more chaste and inoffensive than ours, but has, within these 
few years, produced a species of comedy, of still a graver turn 
than any that 1 have yet mentioned. This ^ which is calle4 thfi 
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serious, cfir tender comedy, and was termed by its opposers, 
La Comedie Larmoyante^ is not altogether a modern invention. 
Several of Terence's plays, as the Andria, in particular, partake 
of this character ; and as we know that Terence copied Menan- 
dcr, we have sufficient reason to believe that his comedies, also, 
were of the same kind. The nature of this composition, does 
hot by any means exclude gaiety and ridicule ; but it lays the 
chief stress upon tender and interesting situations ; it aims at 
being sentimental, and touching the heart by means of the capi^ 
tal incidents; it makes our pleasure arise, not so much from 
the laughter which it excites, as from the tears of affection and 
joy which it draws forth. 

In English, Steele's Conscious Lovers is a comedy which 
approaches to this character, and it has always been favoura- 
bly received by the public. In French, there are several dra- 
matic compositions of this kind, which possess considerable merit 
and reputation ; such as the ** Melanide," and " Prejuge a la 
Mode," of La Chaussce j the <* Pire de Famille," of Diderot'; 
the "Genie," of Mad. Graffignyj and the « Nanine," and 
" L'Enfant Prodigue," of Voltaire. 

When this form of comedy first appeared in France, it ex- 
cited a great controversy among the critics. It was objected to, 
as a dangerous and unjustifiable innovation in composition. 
It is not comedy, said they, for it is not founded on laughter 
and ridicule. It is not tragedy for it does not involve us in sor- 
row. By what name then can it be called ? or what preten- 
tions hath it to be comprehended under dramatic writing ? But 
this was trifling, in the most egregious manner, with critical 
names and distinctions, as if these had invariably fixed the essence, 
and ascertained the limits, of every sort of composition. Assur- 
edly, it is not necessary that all comedies should be formed on one 
precise model. Some may be entirely light and gay ; others 
may incline more to the serious ; some may partake of both ; 
and all of them, properly executed, may furnish agreeable and 
useful entertainments to the public, by suiting the different 
tastes of men.* Serious and tender comedy has no title to 

• M n y a beaucoup de trcis bonnes pieces, oii il ne rcgne qae de U gayet^ ; 
d*autres toutes seri^uses ; d'autres melang^es; d'autres, ou rattendritsemenc 
va jusqu'aut larmet. U ne faut donner exclusion a aucune genre: H, si Ton 
me demandoit, quel genre est le melllcur ? Je repondrols^ celui qui est le 
mieux traitc.". Voltaire, 

• 
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daim to itself the possession of the stage, to the exclusion of 
ridicule and gaiety. But when it retains only its proper place, 
vridiout usurping the provmce of any other ; when it is car- 
ried on with resemblance to real life, and without introducing 
romantic and unnatural situations, it may certainly prove both 
an interesting and an agreeable species of dramatic writ- 
ing. If it become insipid and drawling, thb must be imputed 
to the fault of the author, not to the nature of Ae composition, 
which may admit much liveliness and vivacity. 

In general, whatever form comedy assumes, whether gay or 
serious, it may always be esteemed a mark of society advancing 
in true politeness, when those theatrical exhibitions, which ara 
designed for public amusement, are cleared from indelicate 
>Bentiment, or immoral tendency. Though the licentious buf- 
foonery of Aristophanes amused the Greeks for a while, they 
advanced by degrees, to a chaster and juster taste ; and the 
like progress of refinement may be concluded to take place 
among us, when the public receive with favour, dramatic 
compositions of such strain and spirit as entertained the 
Greeks and Romans, in the days of Menander and Terence* 
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[Tht Numtral LeUers refer to the Vohwe ,• and the figures to the Paga, When 
there are no numeralt precede fhe figures, thofe laft ufed indicate the Vo- 
lume.] 



MiCE^St thrown farther back from the termination in the Englifli than t^ 
any other language, i. ift6' Seldom more than one in £ngli& words, ii. 
1 S3- Govern the meafure of Eoglifli verCr, 2Q7. 
AckilleSi his chara^r in the Iliad, examined, ii. 284. 

Action^ much ufed to affift language in an imperfeft ftate, i 76. And by an* 
cient orators and players, 78. Fundamental rule of propriety in, ii. 13a. 
Cautions with refpe^i to, 133. In epic poetry, the requifitcs of, 268. 
ABsy the diviiion of a play into five, an arbritrary limitation, ii. 322. Thefe 

paufes i<i rcprefentation ought to fall properly, 323. 
Adam, his chara&er in Milton's Paradife Loft, it. 3^1. 

Addifin, general view of his Efliiy on the Pleafures of the Imagination, i. 31. 
His invocation of the mufe in his Ctmpaign ceofured, 55. Blemifhes in bit 
atyle, 14^, 151, 161. Eafe and pcrfpicuity of, 165, 16^, 170. His beauti- 
ful defcription of light and colours, 2O4. Inftance of his iife of metaphor, 
a 18. Improper ufe of fimiles, 244 ' His general character as a writer, 278. 
Chara&er of the Spectator, 288*. Critical examination of fome of thofe pa« 
pers,,289. Remarks on his criticifm of Taflb's Aminta, ii. 224, note. 'Hit 
trai^cdy of Cato critically examined, 320, 330, 335, 338. 

AdjeSives, common to all languages, i. xii. How they came to beclafled with 
nouns, ibid* 

Adverbs, their nature and ufe defined, i. x xB« Importance of thcjj; pofitibn i\ 
a fentence illuftrated, 249. 

jEneid, of Virgil, critical ex.amination of that poem, ii. 289. The fubjrfb, 2a> 
A€tion, ihid. Is deficient in charaAers, 291. Biftribution and ntanagement 
of the fubje£fc, 292. Abounds with awful and tender fcenes, itid. Thed«- 
fcent of i£neas into hell, 293. The poem left unfiniOied by Virgil, 294. 

Aifihines^ a comparifon between him and Demofthenes, i. 367. 

jE/chylMS, his chara^ler as a tragic writer, ii. 340. 

Aitna, remarks on Virgil's defcription of that mountain, 1.- 52. And on that by 
Sir Richard Blackmore, 53. 

Afedatian, the difad vantages of, in public fpeaking, ii. 134. 

^^ex, four, peculiarly fruitful in learned men, pointed out, ii. 150. 

Akenfide, his comparifon between fublimrty in natural and moral objefis, I 38, 
fuke. Inftance of his hapj^y allufion to figures, 203. Charafter of his Plea- 
fures of the Imagination, ii. 234. 

Alphabet of letters, the confiderations which led to the invention of, i. 93. Re- 
mote obfcurity of this invention, ibid. The alphabets of different nation* 
derived from one common fource, 94. 
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AUtgory^ ex plained , i. aa i . Anciently a favoorite method qf eonvey ing toftruc* 

tions, a23. Allegorical perfonages improper agents in epic poetry, 287, 308. 
.Amiiguity in ftyle, from -whence it proceeds, i. 148. 

Ampllficatien in fpeech, what, i. 254. Its principal inftrumcnt, ibii» 

Amrtcan languagics, the figurative Ikyle of, i.8t, lOO. 

Atiagnorifift in ancient tragedy explained, ii. 395. 

Aniuls, and hillory, the diftintlion between, li. i78«. 

Amitnts and moderns diilinguifhed, ii. 15Z. The merits of ancient 
writers are now finally afcertained, ibid* The progrefs of knowledge fa- 
vourable to the moderns, in forming a comparifon between them, 154. Jo 
philofophy and hiftory, ikid. The efforts of genius greater among the ancient v, 
155* A mediocrity of geniu) now more di£Fufed, 156. 

AjUuktfis in language explained, i. 248. The too frequent ofe of, cenfiir* 
ed, 249. 

Af0/iropM€, the nature of this figure explained, i. 238. Fine one from CicerOy 

li. I j, fl9tS. 

Arabian Nights Entertainments, a character of thofe Ules, ii. 192. 

Arabian poetry, its chara£^er, ii. a02. 

ArbMthnctj character of his epiftolary writing, ii. 189* 

ArchitiBurtt fublimity in, whence it arifes, i. 37. The fources of beaoty I'n, 63. 

Ariwmtnitj the prooer mMMgement of, in a difcottric, ii. s02. Analytic and 

fynthetic nfethoos, 104- Arrangement of, 1O5. Are not to be too much mul* 

tiplied, 108. 
Ario/lot character of his Orlando Foriofo, ii. 193, 301. 
Arifiuie, his rules for dramatic aad epic corapoGtioa, whence derived, u wS, 

His defioitioa of a fentence, 145. His extended irofe of the term meupbor, 

209. Ghara£ler of his ftyje, 262* 268* His inftituiions of rhetoric. 364, li. 

147. His definition of tragedy coafidered, 314. His ob&rvatiooa on tn. 
. gic chara£lers, 332. 

il/S?0^A«Nrf,chara&r of his comedies, ii. 3^5. 
>frfMiic/K4/ ttgurca, univerfal cbara^rs, i. 92. 
Ark of the cnvcoant, choral fervice performed in the proceflloB of bringii^ it 

back to Mount Zioo, ii. 250. 
Armjtrcngt charafter of bis Art of preferving Health, ii. 23 4. 
Artt works of , confidered as a fource of beauty. L 63. 
Articles^ in langoaee, tbe uCe of, i. 191. Their importaa^e in the £ngii(h Ian* 

guage illuft rated, ^id. 
Articulation^ clearnefs of, neceflary in public fpeakiag, ii. ita. 
AgkiaHi^U academical, recommended, ii. 145, Inflruaioos for the regiilatioB 

of, 146. 
Athenians, ancient, character of, i. 359. Bloqueace of, ibid. 
Atterbujyi a more harmonious writer than Tillotfon. i. 186. Criu'cal examiaa« 

tion of one of his fermons, ii. 65. His exordium to a 30th of January acr^ 

mon, 9». 
Mlici and Afiani, parties at Rome, account of, i. 373. 

^irM«f J, petty, why no friends to criticifm, i. 27. Why the moft ancient af- 
ford the moft ftriking iaftanoea of fublimity, 43. Muft write with purity to 

gainefteem, 128, 129* 

B 

taeott, his obfervatlons on romances, ii. 19T. 

laiiads have great inflaence over the manners of a people, 11. ^90. Were tlte 

£rft vehicles of hrftorical knowledge and inftru6^ion, aOO. 
Sar, the eloquence of, defined, i. 3^5. Why more confined than the pleadings' 

before ancient tribunals, 383. Diftin£ltoQs bctv^eea the raotifas of pleading 
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at the bar, and fpeaking in popular afTembliea, ii. 26. la what refpe£ls an* 
cient pleadinga differ from tbofe of modera times, 27. Iaftru6lioas for 
pleaders, 29, 98. 

Bards, ancient, the firft founders of law and civilization, ti. 200. 

Barrtw^ Dr. character of his ftyle, i. 265. Charafler of his fermons, ii. 62 < 

Beaumont and FlMcher, their charai^iers as dramatic poets, ii. 360. 

Beauty^ the emotion raifed by, didinguifhed from that of fublimity, i. 57. Is 
a term of vague application, ibid. Colours, 58. Figure, 59. Hogarth's line 
of beauty, and line of grace confidered, 60. Motion, ikid, A landfcape the 
mod complete afTemblage of beautiful objeds, 61. The human countenance, 
62. Works of art, 63* The influence of fitneft and defign in our ideas of 
beauty, ibid* Beauty la literary compolition, 64. Novelty, 65. Imitation, 
iiid. 

Bergtrus, a German critic, writes a tr^atife on the fublimity of C»far*s Com- 
mentaries, t. 41. 

Berkeley, bifhop, chara£ler of hia Dialogues on the Exiftence of Matter, ii. 185. 

Biography , as the clafs of hiftorical compofition, chara6terifed, ii. 179 

Blackmore^ Sir Richard, remarks on his defcription of Mount iEtna, i. 53. 

Blackweil, his character as a writer, i. 280. 

Boileau, bis chara6ler as a dida^c poet, ii. 237. 

Bolingbroke^ inftances of inaccuracy in his ftyle, i. 158, 17a. A beautiful climax 
from, 169. A beautiful metaphor from, aio. His general character as a 
politician and philofopher, 211. His general character as a writer, 281, ii. 143* 

JBotnbaftf in writing defcribed, i. 56. 

Bofu, his definition of an epic poem, ii. 263. His account of the compofition of 
the Iliad, 264. 

Bofueif M. inftances ofapoftrophestoperfonified objects, in his funeral orations* 
i. 237, note. Conclufionof his funeral oration (In the Prince of Conde, ii. 117. 

Britain, Great, not eminent for the fttt4y of eloquence, i. 379. Compared with 
France in this refpect, 380. 

Bruyere, his parallel between the eloquence of the palprt and the bar, ii. 47, note. 
Buchanan, his character as an hiftorian^ ii. 177. 
BuildingthoYi rendered fublime, i. 37. 



Cadnutt, account of his alphabet, i. 94, 

Ca/ar*s commentaries, the ftyle of, charaflerifed, i. 41. Is confidered by Ber- 
gerua as a ftandard of fublime writing. Hid. In(Uncc of his happy talent in 
hiftorical painting, ii. i'] 2, note. His chara^er of Terence the dramatift, 357, 

Camoenf, critical examination of his Lufiad, ii. 303. Confufed machinery of, 
ihid. 

Campbsii, Dr. his obfervations on Engli(h particles, i. 109, note, 

Carmtl, Mount, metaphorical allufions to, in Hebrew poetry, ii. 253. 

Cafimh, his chara£ler as a lyric poet, ii. 229. 

Cataflrophtf the proper conduft of, in dramatic reprefentations, ii. 324. 

Caudine Forks, Livy*s happy defcription of the difgrace of the Roman army 
there, ii. 171. 

Celtic language, its antiquity and character, i. 120. The remains of it, where to 
be found, ibid. Poetry, iu cha rafter, ii. 200. 

CharaQers, the danger of labouring them too much in hiftorical works, ii. 175. 
The due requifites of, in tragedy, 331. 

Chinefc language, chara£ler of, i. 77. And writing, 91. 

Chivalry, origin of, ii. 192. 

Chorus, ancient, defcribed, ii. 317. Was the origin of tragedy, ibid. Inconve- 
niences of, 318. How it might properly be introduced on the modern theat 
tre, 310. 

Chronology, a due attention to, neceHary to hiftorical compofitions, ii. 1^ 

Chryfoftotnei St. his orat()rical charafier, i. 37^. 

Vol- ii. Y y 
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ahhtfthh chiraQer as a dramatic writer, ii. 362. 

CicerOy his ideas of tafte, i.>i3, note, ^is dittin£lion between amare and dilirfre^ 
139. His obfcrvations on ttyle, 147. Very attentive to the beauties of cli- 
max, i.6q. Is the most harmonious of all writers, 176. His remarks on the 
power of mafic in orations, 180. His attention to harmony, too vifible, 185. 
Inftance of his happy talent of adapting found to fenfe, 187. His account of 
the origin of figurative language, 199, His obfcrvations on fuiting language 
to the fubjefl, a 12. His rule for the ufe of metaphor, 214. Inftance of an- 
titbefis in, 248. The figure of fpeech called vifion, 253. His caution againft 
beflowing profufe ornament on an oration, 258. • His diftin£lion of ilyle, 261. 
His own charader as a writer, 263. His charader of the Grecian orators, 
362. His own char after as an orator, 371. Compared with Demofthenes, 

— 373. Mafterly apoflrophe in, ii. 13, ii0/« His method of (ludying the judicial 
caufes he undertook to plead, 29. State of the profecution of Avitus Cluen- 
<iusi 35* Analyfis of Cicero's oration for him, Hid, The exordium to hit 
fecond oration againft RuIIus, 88- His method of preparing introdufttons to 
his orations, qi. Excelled in narratioq, 99. His defence of Milo, ihid. lo*^. 
Inftance of the pathetic, in bis laft oration againft Verres, 114, Chara6ler of 
his treatife de Oratorct 151. Charafter of his dialogues, 184. His Epiftles, i88. 

Clarendon, Lord, remarks on his ilyle, i, 155. His charafter as an bifborUa, iim 

177. 
Clarke, Dr. the flyle of his fermons charafterifed, ii. 62'. 
dajjus^ ancient, their merits now finally fettled beyond controverfy, ii. 151. 

The fludy of them recommended, 157. 
Cliwiut, a great beauty in compofition, i. 168. In what it confifts, 254. 
Cluentiui Avitus, hiftory of his profecution, ii. 35. His caufe underuken by 

Cicero,, ibid, Analyfis of Cicero's oration for him, ibid, 
Colourtt confid^red as the foundation of beauty, i. 58. 
Comedy, how diftingaifhcd from tragedy, il. 313, 350. Rule« for the eondu£fc 

^^t 351* "^^^ char afters in, ought to be of our own country, and of our own 

^imCf 35^' 'I'^O kinds of, ibid. Cbarafters ought to be diflinguifhed, 354; 

Style, ttid. Rife and progrefs of comedy, 355. Spanifh comedy, 358. 

French comedy, 359. Englifh comedy, 360. Licentioufnefs of, from the 

aera of the reftoracton, 361. The reformation of, to what 6widg, 364. Gen- 

eial remarks, 366. 
Comparifon, diflinguifhed from me^phor, i. 208. The nature of this figure ex- 
plained, 24T. 
Compofition, See Literary compontibn. 
Coagreve, the plot of his Mourning Bride embarraiTed, ii. 322. General cha- 

rafter of this tragedy, 348. His comedies, 363, 
Conjugation oiverbtf the yATittici oft i. 114. 
ConviSion^ diflinguifhed from perfuafion, i. 354. 
CopMativei, cautions for the ufe of them, i. 162. 
Corneille, his cbarafter as a tragic writer, ii. 343, 
Couplets, the firfl introduftion of, into Englifh poetry, ii. 211. 
Cowley, inftances of forced metaphors in his poems, i. 214. His ufe of fimilet 

cenfured, 246. His general charafter as a poet, ii. 23O. 
Crevier, his charafter of fcveral eminent French writers, ii. 142, note, 
Criticijm, true, and pedantic, diflinguifjied, i. €. Its objeft, 26. Its origin, 27. 

Why complained off by petty authors, ibid. May fometimes decide agamft 

the voice of the public, 28. 
Cyphers, or arithmetical figures, a kind of univerfal charafter, 1. 02. 

D 

David, King, his magnificent inflitutions for the cultivation of facred mufic and 
poetry, ii^ 449. His charafter as a poet, 159. 

J)ebate \n popular affcmblies, the eloquence of, defined, i. 355. More particu- 
larly confidered, ii. 6. Rules for, 9. 

i^eclanatiofii unfupported by found reafoning, falfe eloquence, li. 7. 
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Dtcknjitn of nount confidered in various languiges, i. 105^ Whether cafe* or 
prepofitions were mod anciently ufed, 106. Which ot them are moft ufeful 
and beautiful, 108. 

Jetties, heathen, probable caufe of the number of, i. %2g. 

X)eUberat,ive orations, what, ii. 5. 

JieJiveryy the importance of, in public fpcaking, ii. 15, iig. The four chief re- 
quifites in, ifti. The powers of voice, /Ah/. Articulation, 141. Pronuncia- 
tion, 123. Emphafis, 114. Paufes, ia6. Declamatory ticlivery, 131. Ac- 
tion, ibid. AfFcaation, 134. 

Dtnutrius Phalereus, the rhetorician, bis charader, 1. 368, 

JDemonftrative orations, what, ii. 5. 

DemopieneSy his eloquence cbaracurifed, i. 36^0. His expedients to furmount 
the difadvantages of his perfdnand addrefs, 365. His oppofition to Philip of 
Maccdon, 366. His rivalftiip with ^fchines, 367. His ftyle and aftion; ibid. 
Compared with Cicero, 373. Why his orations. ftiH plcafc in perufal, ii. 7. 
£xtra6ls from his ^hilipics, 17. His definition of the feveral points of oratory^ 
119. 

J)ifcrtption, the great teft of a poet's imagination, ii. 138. 
Selection of circumftances, ibid. Inanimate obje^ls (hould be enlivened, %4%, 
Choice of epithets, 244. 

Defcription and imitation, the diftinction between, i. 67. 

Dcs Brojfest his fpeculations on the expreflive power of radical letters and fyl 
tables, i. 74i ^ote. 

Dialogu" writmg, the properties of, ii. iB^. U very difficult to execute, ibid. 
Modern dialogues charadcFifed, 184. 

DidaSic poetry, its nature explained, ii. 331. The moft celebrated produ£lions 
in this clafs fpecified, ibid. Rules for compofitions of this kind, 239. Pro- 
per embelli(hments of, 233^. 
~ Diderot f M. his chera&er of £ngli(h comedy, ii* 364. 

DidOf her character in the i£neid examined, ii. 291. 

'JHony/us of Halicarnailtts,- his ideas of excellency in a fcntence, 1. 178.' Hi» 
diltin£kions of ilyler26i» Charader of his treatife on Grecian oratory, 3.63. 
His comparifon between Lyfus and ICocrates, ^64, note* His criticism on 
Thucydides, ii. 1 63. 

Di/courfe, See Oration, 

Dramatic poetry, the origfn of, ii. 2b2« Dlftinguiftied by ic» objef^s, ^l%- See 
Tragedy and Comedy. 

Dtyden^ one of the firft reformers of our ftyle, i. 267. Johnfon's charader of 
his profe (lyle, t^ii, note. His chara6lec as a poet, ii. 212. His charafler of 
Shakefpeare, 346, note. His own charadlcr as a dramatic writer, 347, 361. 

D« JBos, Abbe, bis remark on the theatrical compofitions of the ancients, i. 179. 

E 

Education^ liberal, and efTentiaT requifite for eloquence, ii. 140. 

I-gypti the ftyle of the hieroglyphical writing of, i. 90. This an early ftage of 
the art of writing, ibid. The alphabet probably invented in that country, 93* 

£tnphafis, its importance in public fpcaking, ii. 12^^ Rule for, 125. 

£loquence, the feveral obje£U of confidferation under this head, i. 352. Definition 
of the term, 353. ii. 135. Fundamental maxims of the art, i. 353. Defend- 
ed againft the objeflion of the abuf« of the are of perfuafion, 354. Three 
kinds of eloquence difttnguiftied, 355. Oratory, the higheft degree of, the- 
offspring of pafHon, 356. Requif^tes for eloquence, 357. French eloquence, 
ibid. Grecian, 360. Rife-and cliara6^er of the rhetoricians of Greece, 362- Ro- 
man, 370. The Attic and Afhni, 373. Comparifon between Cicero and Dc- 
xnollhenes, ibid. The fchools of the declaimers, 377. The eloquence of the 
primitive fathers of thechurch, 378. General remarks on modern eloquence, 
^79. Parliament^ 38a. The bai; and pulpit, 383. The three kin<is of Ofa- 
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tions dtftingotflied by Ae ancieatt , ii. 5. thtft diQindiotis bow far cornet* 
pondcDt wkk tfaofe made at prefent, 6. Eloquence of |K>pular affembliei con- 
fid^red, ikid. The foundation ot eloqaencr, 8. The danger of trnfting to 
prepared fpecches at public meetings, ^. Ncceflary premeditation pointed 
outt i^id. Method, 10. Style and ex preffion, u, Impetuofity, ti* Atten- 
tion to decoromSf 13. Delivery, 15, 18O. Sonmary, 16. See Cicero^ Dem^s^ 

. ihenut Oratiny and Put^, 

Smplifb language, Che arraagement of words im more refined than that of ancfent 
taognages, L 86, But more limited, ihid. The principles of general grammar 
feldom applied to it, 97. The important nfe of article^ in , loi. All f ubftantive 
noant of inaninute objects of the neuLre gender, lojf. l*hc place of declenfioa 
in, fopplied by prepo&cions, 106. The ▼arious tenfes of Engiilh verbs, z 25. 
Hiftorical view of the Engllfli language, iio. The Celtic the prinutive lan- 

fuage of Britain, ibid. The Teutonic tongue the bafi« of our prefent fpeech, 121. 
u irregularities accounted for, ill. Its copioufnefs, ibid. Compared with, the 
French language, 123. Its ftyle diaraAerifcd, ii4« ^ts flexibility, 115* U 
more harmonious than is generally allowed, Ond, Is rather ftrong <dian graceful^ 
116. Accent thrown farther back in Englifh words, than in thole of any other 
language, ibid, Oenenl properties of the Engliflk tongue, ibid. Why fo toefely 
and inaccurately written, x 17. The fundamental mics of f yn tax, common hoch 
to the Englilh and Latin, 118. No author can gain cfteem if he does not write 
with purity, 119. Grammatical authors recommended, ibid, n«tt. 

£fie poetry, the ftandards of, il. I57> !• the hi^ieft effort of poetical genios, %6$» 
The chambers of, dbfcured by critics, ibid. Examination of BoiTu's account of 
the formation of the Iliad, ibid. Epic poetry coafidered as to Its moral tendes- 
cy, 366. Predominant character of, 167. Adion of, 168. Epifodes, 269. 
The fubje(5t ftould be of remote date, 170. Modem biftory more proper for 
dramatic writing than for epic poetry, ibid. The Rory muft be interefting and 
Ikilfuliy managed, 27a. The intrigue, ibid. The queftion confidered, whether 
it ought to end fuccefsfuUy, ibid. Duration of the a^ion, %'j^ Chara^ers of 
the perfonages, i^rV. The principal herei, 174. The machinery, a75. MarratioB» 
377. Loofe obfenrations, 278. 

Sfifode^ defined with reference to epic poetry, iL 269. Auks for cooduA of, ikid, 

Mptftolary writing, general remarks on, il. 185. 

^9f,her charaAer in Milton's Paradife Loft, ii. 31X. 

Murifiides, inftance of his excellence in the pathetic, f!. 337, moit. His chtra<5ler as 
a tragic writer, 341. 

MKcUtmatioHSt the proper ufe of, i. S50. Mode of their operation, 151. Rule for 
Che employment of, 151. 

JSxtrdft improves both bodily and mental powers, i. 14. 

Mxtrdium of a difoouife, the objects of, ii. 87. Rules for the conpofitien of, 89. 

JRxflieatiom of the (ubjcA'Of A fermon, oMenration on, ii. loi. 



J«ff#, human, the beauty of, complex, i. &i, 

Faruubar^ his character as' a dramatic writer, ii. 363. 

Fathers^ Latin, charadter of their ftyle of eloqueneci 1. 378. 

FetuloH, archbilhop, his parallel betweto Dcmcllhenes and Cicero,!. 375. His 
remarks on the compolition of a fermon, ii. 95. Critical examination of his 
Adventures of Telemachus, 305. 

Fielding, a charadter of his novels, Ii. 195. 

Figurative ftyle of language defined, i. 191. Is not a fchelaftic invention, bat a 
natural effufion of imagination, 193. How defcribcd by rhetoricians, X94. Will 
not render a cold or empty compofition interefting,i96. The pathetic and fubUme 
reje<a figures of fpeech, ibid. Origin of, 197. How they contribute te the beau- 
ty of ftyle, aoi. Illuttratc defcription, 103, Heightened emotioD, i^i^. The 
rhetorical names and clafics of figures frivolous, 205. The beauties of compofi- 
tion not dei^endent on tropes and figures, 156. Figures muft always rife natu- 
rally from the fubjcdl, 257. Are not to be profufcly ufed, 238. The talent 
of ufing derived from nature, and not to be created, 259. If Improrcrly intro- 
duccd, arc a deformity, noie, ibid. See Metaphor, ' » ' 

J^rf«r*,confidercdasafourceofbeauty,L59. 
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^»2>irr^x of fpeech the origin or, i. ^9. 
JFi^urej of thought, amoog rhetoricians, defined, 1. 194. 
JPitneft and defign, confideredas fouroes of beauty, K 63. 
J'leece^ a. poem, harmonious p;iflage f rom, i. 190. 
vFojs/^M«//tf, ctuuradter of his Dialogues, ii. 185. 
J^rencb^tioTmant when introduced into £ngland, i. IU» 
French writers, general remarks on their ftyle,i. aM* Hloiaencei S57, 379* French 

and Englifh oratory compared, 381 . 
Fri^ridity in writing chara<^erifed, i. SS' 



Cay, achara(^er of his paftoxals, Ii. 213. 
Gender, of nouns, foundation of, 1. 102. 

Genius diftinguilhed from ta£te, i. 29. Its import, ibid. Includes tafte« 30. The 
pleafures of the imagination, a Itriking teftimony of divine benevolence, 3a. 
Xrue, is nvfed by hberty, 357. In arts and writing, why difplayed more is 
one age than in another, ii. 150. Was more vigorous in the ancients than ifl 
the modems, 155. A general mediocrity of, new diffufed, 156. 
Gefner^ a chara^er of his Idylls^ ii. %%%, 
Geftureti in public oratory, Stc A3iott» 
QU Blast oi Lt Safe, charader of that novel, ii: 194; 
Girsrdt Abbe, charaAer of bis Synenymet Fren^oUi i* 143) nite, 
Gordon^ inftances of his nnnatural difpofition of words, u 66% 
CorgtMt of Leontinm, the rhetorician^ hitcliarader» i. 362; 
Gotbie poetry, its charader, ii. aoi. 

G^aetbus, C. his dedamitioos regubsud b^ mnficml rules, i. 179. 
Crmmimar^ general, the principles of, little fttttndcd to by writers, i. 97. The 
diviiion of the feveral parts of fpeech, 98. Nouni fubftafitive, 99. Articles, 
zox* Number, gender, aod caie ofnottntt xoft. Prepoiitions, xo6. Pro* 
noons, 109* AdjeAives, no. Verbs, 1x3. Verbs the moft arti6ctlil com- 
plex of al 1 the parts of fpeech, 1x6. Adterbi, 1 1 %, Prepoiitions and conjanc- 
tions, ibid. Importance of the llndy of granunar, 119*- 
Gramdeur, See Sublimity, 

Greece, ihort account of the ancient republics of, i. 359. Eloquence carefully 
iiudied there, 3 60 . Charaders of the diftinguiihed orators of, 361 . Rife and 
charaAer of the rhetoricians, 36x. 
Greek^ a mniical language, i. 77. 178. Its flezibiiity, XS4. Writers, diftia* 

guilhed for fimplicity, ft 76. 
Gumrini, charader of his Paftor Fido^ ii. 243. 
ISuittiardini^ his charader as an hiftorian, ii. 176. 

H 

JTa^aiitflifublime re^efentation of the Deity in, i. 44. 

Harris, explanatory fimile cited from, i. ft43* 

Hebrew poetry, in what points of view to be confidered, ii. 247. The tnetent 
pronunciation of, loft, 248. Mufic and poetry, early cultivated among the 
Hebrews, i^t^. Conftruction of Hebrew poetry, 249.. Is diftinguifhed by a 
concife, ftrong, figurative expreifion, 25a. The metaphors employed in, fug- 
gefted by the climate and nature of the land of Judea, 253. A56. Bold and 
fublime inftances of perfonification in, ibid. Book of Proveros, 258. JLamen- 
tations of Jeremiab, ibid. Book of Job, 260. 

Helen, her character in the Iliad examined, ii. 283. . 

Helli the various dcfcents into, given by epic poets, (hew the gradual improve- 
ment of notions concerning a future date, ii. 306. 

Benriade, See Voltaire, 

Herodotus, his character as an hiftorian, ii. 163. 

Heroifm^ fublime inftances of, pointed out, i. 37. *" 
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Hervey, charactrr of his ftylf, i. lyt. 

Jiierof^typkUt^ the fecond (la^e of the art of writing, i. 89. Of Egypt, 90. 

HyitnanSf modern, their advantages over the ancient, ii* 154. Ancient models 
of, 157. The objects of iheir duty, 159. Character of Polybius, 161. Of 
Thucydidcs, 161. Of Herodotus, and Thaanus, 163. Primary qualitict nc- 
cefTary in an hiliorian, 165- Character of Livy and :»alluft, 166. Of Tacicur. 
167. Inftruftiens and cautions to hiftorians, fM. How to prefer ve the digni- 
ty of narration, 169. How to render it intrrelling, 170. Dang<rr of refining^ 
too much in drav/iug characters, 173. Character of the Iuli«n hiftorians, 176. 
The French and Englifh, 177 

Hi/ioryi the proper objed and end of, it. 159, Triie, the chara£lers of, i^i^. 
The differcat cUIfes of, 163. General hillory, the proper condud of, ii^///. 
Thenecelfary qualiiies of hiliorical narration, 169. The propriety of ioiro- 
dacing orations m hidory examined, 174. And characters, 175. The Itallant 
the beil modern hiftorians, 176. See Anna/it Bic^rspky^ Mtmoiri, and NootlSm 

H»gartkf his analyfit of beauty conddered, i. 6o. 

Homfr^ not acquainted with poecry as a fyftematic art,i. 17. Did doc poffefii 
B refined taftc, 30. Inftaocei of fuMiouty in, 45. Is remarkable for the 
vfe of pcrfonificatkm, 13ft. Story o£ the Iliad, ii. ftSoi Remarks on. Hid 
Hi« ioTeqtion and jodgment io the coadoA of the poem, iSa. Adyaoeaget- 
aod defers ^rifiog from bis narrattTe fpeeches, 983. Hit charaders, ibitt. 
Hit machinery, 485. His Ayle, 286. His (kill io nanatWe dcfcriptioir, 
387. His fimiles, iUd. General cbaraaer of his Odyfley, a^. Deitat oi 
the Odyirey,i89. Compared with Virgil, ftf3» 

J{0oktr, a fpecimen of his ftyle, i. 166. 

Horace, fignratife paflagcs cited ffom, i« aoi. loftance of miied metaphor iff, 
418. Crowded metaphors, %i^. His charader at a poet, ii. 157, 239; 
Was the reformer of facire, 134. 

ffitm9Mr, why the Eogiifli poflidTt tbit quality OMre caunently than other os* 
tions, ii. 360, 

Hyperbole, an explaoatioB of tbat figiire» i. %%^ CautiOM for the afe of, %%$' 
Two kinds olf i^d. 



Jdeat, abftratS, entered into the firft formation of languaee, i. loa 

Jeremiah, his poetical charaAer, ii. 260. See l^amemtatio/ii, 

Jliad, ftory of, ii. 280. Remarks on, ibid The principal cbaraAers, 283.- 

Machinery of, 285. 
JmaginatioH, the pleafures of, as fpeciSed by Mr. Addifon, i. 3 1. Tbe powera of, . 

to enlarge tbe f^here of our pleafurca, a ilrikiog inftance of divine beoeTo* 

lence, 31. Is the fource of figurative language, 193, I98» 
ImitatioH, confidered as a iburce of pleafure to telle, i. 65. And defcnption 

diftinguifhed, 67. * 

Inferences from & fermoo, the proper management of, ii. iiy. 
Infinitj of fpace, oumbers, or duration, affeift tbe mind witb fuhlime ideas, i. 33.- 
JnterJeShns, the fir ft elements of fpeecb, i. 72. 
JfOerrogatiom, inftanccs of tbe happy ufe and tfftA of, i. 251. Mode of tbeir ope* 

ration, 252. Rule for nsipg, i&id. 
Job, exemplification of tbe fublimity of obfcuricy in the book of, i. 56^ Re^ 

marks oa the ftyle of, ii. 248. tbe fubjcA and poetry of, 260. Fine paf- 

fagefrom,26i. 
J9h0/on,h\» charade r of Dryden*ii profe ftyle, L 267, note. His remarks on 

the fkyle of Swift, 337i «»^*. ' His charader of Thomfon, ii. 240, note. His» 

charaAer of Dryden'a comedies, 362, note. Hia charader of Con^^rere, 3.65^ 

note, 

Jon/on, Ben, bis cbarader as a dramatic poet, ii- 36a 
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Xfmui^ the rhetorician, hit charaAer, i. 364. 

Ifaiab^ fublime reprefcotation of the Deity in, i, 44. Hir defcription of the fall 

of the Affjrriaa empire, 139. His metaphors fuited to the climate of Judea, 

li. a53. »54, ^SS* His charafter at a poet, 259. 
^fra^w, the rhetoridaDrhis. character, i. 363. 
yudeat remarks on the climate and natural circumftaqces of that countfy, ii« 

*^^- '. u .. 

Judicial, orattoos, what, 11. e. 

Juveml^ a character of his fatires, ii. %is* 

K 

Kams, 1ord,hi9 fevere cenfures of EDgrlifh comedies, 11. 364. . 

Knight errantry, foundation of the romances concerning, ii. 192. 

jCnowUdge an efltntial requifite for eloquence, ii* 139. The progrefs of, in f«- 

▼oar of the moderns, upon a comparifon with the ancients, 154. The acqaiii- 

tion of, difficult in former ages, 15 6. 



LamiHfationt of Jeremiah, the mod perfedl elegiac compofltion in th^ facred 

fcriptnres.ii. 158. 
Landfcapit confideredas an aflemblage of beautiful objects, i. 6i. 
Lauguagtt the improvement of, ftudied even by rude nations, i. a. 

Id w^at the true improvement of language confiQs, ibid. Importance of the 
fiudy of language, 3. Defined, 70. The prefent refinements of, ibid. Origin 
and progrefs of, 7a • The firft elements of, iiiV. Analogy between words and 
things, 73* The great afliftance afforded by geftures, 75. The Chinefe lan- 
guage, 77. The Greek and Roman languages, ibid» Adiop much ufed by an- 
cient orators and players, 78. Roman pantomimes, ibid. Great difference be-' 
tween ancient and modern4>ronuaciation, 79. Figures of fpeech, the origin of, 
ibid^ Figurative ftyle of American languages, 81. Caufe of the decline of fi- 
gurative language, 82. The natural and original arrangement of words in 
^eech, 84. The arrangement of words in modern languages, different from 
that of the ancients, 85* An eiemplification, 86. Sumniary of the foregoing 
obfervations, 88. Its wonderful powert, 204. All language (Irongly tinAur. 
ed with metaphor, 209. In modern productions, often better than the fubje^s 
of them, 350: Written and oral, difiindion bet ween, ii. 1 43* ^tt Grammar^ 
Style, and Writing, 
taiin language, the pronunciation of.mufifal and gefticulating, i. 77, 178. The 

natural arrangement of words in, 84. The want of articles a defect in, loi. 

Remarks on words deemed fynonymous in, 1 39. 
Xvarniii;, an effential requifite for eloquence, ii. 140* 
Zr^uAOA, metaphorical aUufions to, in Hebrew poetry, ii. 2 J3. 
Lee, extravagant hyperbole quoted from, i. 226. His character as a tragic poi 

et,ii. 347* 

Liberty, the nurfe of true genius, 1. 357. 

Z<V^r<iry compofition, importance of the ftudy of language, preparatory to, i. 4^ 
The beauties of, indefinite, 64. Ta what dafs the pleafures received from 
eloquence, poetry and fine writing, are to be referred, 66. The beauties of, 
not dependent on tropes and figures, 256. The different kinds of, difiin- 
^uifhed, ii, 158. See Hijlory, Poetry ^ Ac. 

Liniy, his chara^er as an hiftorian, ii. 166, 171* 

Locke, general charader of bis ftyle, i. 269. The flyle of his Treatife on Hu» 
man Underfianding, compared with the writings of Lord Shaftesbury, ii. 182. 

Lsfiginui, firi^urtf on his Treatife on the Sublime, i. 421 Hit account of the 
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confeqaences of liberty. 357* His featentioaiopinioo of Hamer*f Ody£Eet| 

ii. %%%. 
Xifes Jf Is Veg»% hts cliarafter at a dramatic pocf , ii. 35 S. 
X0«r, coo mach importance and freqaency allowed tOt 0B«tlit modem lla^c» ii. 

333- 

Zm»#£*« Snglifh Oraminar recommended,!, 119, m^« i6»t»^* His chara<9er 
of the prophet Ezckicl, ii. s6o. 

Lmmmt inftaoce of his deftroyiog a fahlime ezpreflion of Caefar, hy impUfica- 
tfoo, i. 48« Eatravagant hyperbole from, %%'j . Critical examination of hU 
Pharfalia,!!. 295* Thefiibjectti^/^- CharaAers and condu A of the ftory, 296. 

Lmgism, chara^er of his dialogues, ii. 185. 

iMcretims, his fablime reprefentation of the dominion of fuperftition over moo- 
kind, i* 36, mote. The moft admired parages in lut Treatife Di Mtnm Nairn* 
ta, ii. »33« 

Lufiad* Sec Camoens, 

Lyric poetry, the pecnliar character of, ii.ffti5. Four claflet of odes* 216. 
CharaiSkers of the moft eminent lyric poets, 228. 

Lyfuu^ the rhetoriciaoi his charader, 1. 364. 

M 

Jlftffi&itfvf/* his charaAer as anhiftoriao, ii. 176. 

Machinery^ the great ufe of, in epic poetry, 11.275, Cautions for tlie ufe of « 

»77. 485. 
MachiMM, Sir George, inftance of regular climax in his pleadiogs»i. 254. 
Jllaff, by nature both a poet and mufirian, ii. 199, 
Martvamx. a character of his noveU, ii. 194. 
MarmMtel, his comparatiYC remarks on French^ Eoglilh^ and lulian poetiy,u. 

MarJy,¥T, hiscoDtraft between the charafiers of Comeille and Racine, ii. 344, 

MaJtUoMt extra&s from a celebratad fermon of his. Si. ^, ««#«. Bncominm on. 
by Lonii XIV. 64. ' His artful divifion of a text, 98. 

Memoir*, their claft in hiftorical compolltion alfigned, ii. 1 78« Why the French 
are fond of this kind of writing, Hid. 

MetaUpftst in figurative language, explained, i. 206. 

JUr/<7^/^tr, in figurative ftyle, explained i. 207,20^. All language flrongly . 
tiniftured with, 209. Approaches the neareft to painting of all the figures of 
fpeech, 2TO. Roles to be obferved in the conduA of, 21 1. See AU^;9ry* 

Meiafiafio, his charafter as a dramatic writer, ii* 345. 

Metottomy, in figurative ftyle, explained, i. 209. 

Mexiea, hiftorical pidnres the records of that empire* 1. 89. 

Miht narrative of the encounter between him and Clodius, by Ciceio,u. loo. 

MiltoMi inftanccs of wblimity in, i. 35, 49, 52. Of harmony, 177, 189. Hy« 
perbolical fentiments of fatan in, 235. Striking ioftancesof perfonificatioa 
in, 232, 234* Excellence of his defcriptive poetry, ii. 241. Who the proper 
hero of his Paradife Loft, 274. Critical examination of this poem, 309. 
His foblimity cbaraAerifed, 311. His language and verfificaioo, 312. 

Moderns* See Ancimtt, 

Moiitre, his charadter as a dramatic poet, ii. 359. 

MMhoddOf lord, his obfervations on Bnglifli and Latin verfe, li. 207, moitn^ 

Monotony in language, often therefult of too great attention to mufical arrange* 
ment, i. 184* 

Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, a charadler of her epiftolary ftyloa ii. 190. 

Montefqwieut charader of his ftyle, i. 202. 

Monumental infcriptlons, the numbers fnited to the style, i. 1 88« 

Moralty M. his fevere cenfure of Bnglifli comedy, ii. 364. 

More, Dr. Hearf, charaiSer of his divine dialogues, ii. 185* 
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Motion t confidered as a Tource of beauty, i. 60. 

Mofte, M. dela. hit obfervations on lyric poetry, ii. ai8» moit. i^emarki OA bit 

criticiihi on Homer, ^88t n»te, 
J^ufic, its influence on the paffions, ii. 199. Its union with poetry, iBid, Theit 

reparation injurious to each, 204* . 

. ' N 

I^atvttey import of that French term, i. 3 76. 

^arrathn, an important point in pleadings at the bar, ii. 98, 

^igj^i fcenes commonly fablime, i. 35, 

J^omU melody of the Athenians, what, i. 1 79 • 

Hovels^ a fpedes of writing, not fo infignificant as may be imagined, ii« 1 90. 
Might be employed for very ufeful purpofes, 191, Rife and progrefs of fic- 
titious hiftory, i9». Chandlers of the mo(l celebrated romances and novels 

193. 
Nwilty coniidered as a fource of beauty, i. 6$'. 
J^oMHs, fttbftantives, the foundation of all grammar, u 99. Number, gender, 

and cafes of, loa. 

o 

Ohfcuriiy^ not unfavourable to fublimity, i. 36. Of ftyle, owing to diilindfc con- 
ceptions, 133. 

Ode^ the nature of, defined, ii. %%$» Four diftiadions of, %%6, Obfcurity and 
irregularity, the great faults in, %%t, 

Odyjfeyt general charadfcer of, ii. a 88. Defedls of, 389. 

Otfidust an improper character for the ftage, ii. 333 . 

Orators, ancient, declaimed in recitative, 1.77. 

Orations t the three kinds of, diftinguiflied by the anciento, ii. 5.' The prefeot 

• diftin&ions of, 6. Thofe in popular affemblies confidered, i^/</. Prepared- 
fpeeches not to be trufted to, 9^ NecelTary degrees of premeditation. i^iV* 
Method, 10. Style and expreffion, II. Impetuofity, i». Attention to de- 
corums, 13* Delivery^ iSt 119. The feveral parts of a regular oration, 86. 
IntroduAion, 87. Introdudion to replies, 94. Introdudton tofermons, Uid, 
Divifionof a difcourfe, 95. Rules for dividing it, 97. Bzplication, 98. The 
argumentative part, 103. The pathetic, 109. The peroration, 117, Vir* 
tue ncccllary to the perfedion of eloquence, 1 37. Defcription of a triie ora^ 
tor, 139. Qualifications for, Hid, The beft ancient writers on oratory, 146* 
157. The ufe made of orations by tha ancient hifiorians, 1 74* See £lo^ 
quence* 

Oriental foetx J t more charaderiftical of an 9ge than of a country, ii. 3dx. 

fiyle of fcripture language, i. 8x. 

Orlandp Puriojb, See Aricjlo, 

OJftant infiancei of fublimity i» his work*, i. 46, Corred metaphors, 317* Con* 
fafed mixture of metaphorical and plain language, in, ibid. Fine apo fir opbtf 
in, 238. Delicate fimile,a43.' Lively defcriptions in, ii. 344. 

Otxaay, his charadler as a tragic poet, ii. 347. 



:Paii/«»rW. an entertainment of Roman origin,!. 78. 

Parables ^ £aftem,iheir general vehicle for the conveyance of truth, ii. is$, 

Paradifi Lofi, critical review of that poem, ii. 309. The charadleis fp, 3 io», $»* 

blimity of . 3 1 j . Language and verfification, 3 1 3i 
Parenthefisy cautions for the ufe of them, i. 1 5 8. 
Parts^ his charaAer in the lliaclj6iarained,ii. 384. 

Z z 
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PartUmemi of Great Brttakia why eloquence hu ncYer been to powetful »n ki- 
ftrument in, as in the ancient popular aficmblies of Greece fi^d Royne, I. 3Sa» 

Tarnd, hit cbaiader at a defctiptive poet,ii. 940. 

FartieUt^ ctntiona for the nfe of them, i. i6a. Onght never to dole £entence% 
170. 

Fajim, the fonrce of oratory, i. 356. 

Pmffnmti when and how to be addKfled by orators, it. X09. The orator mnft 
feel emotioni before he can commonicate them to others, 112. The tangnn^c 
of. ! 13. Poets addreft themfeWes to the paflions, 197. 

Faft^ral poetry, inqniry into its origin, ii. fti3. A threffeM Yiwr ol pa(ll»»l 
life, fti4* Rn^cs for paftoral wtiting, 215. Up fcepcry,lt6. Cha43^c(t« 
91S. Subjects, 220. Coniparitive nieritfof a9icientpf4(iMr«l WfitWI^aai. 
And of modems, 222. 

PstUtit, the proper aunagemcntof, in a difipoNirff, ii« 1P9. Finn h^Awu of«&««Bi 
Cicero, 114. 

FatiftJt the doe uTcs of, in pnbUc fpeakiog, ii, |^ In poetry, 127, foi|. 

FfrUiest the firft who brought eloquence to any degree of perfe&ioo, i. 36 c* 
His general charader, thid. 

Fwod. See Senitnei, 

Fer/oMifieathiif the peculiar advantages of the Englifli language in, i^ 104, fjmi' 
tations of gender in, UiJ, Objedions againll the pradice of, ao/Wcred, %%Zm 
The difpofition to animate the objeds about us, natural to mankind, 229* 
This difpofition may account for the number of heathen divinities, tiki. Three 
degrees of this figure, 250. Rules for the maB^geoaeot of the hig)UB^ dc^ca 
of. 235. Caution for the ufe of, in profe compofitions, 237. See 4f^n$h^ 

Perfiuu a charaAer of his fatires, ii. 235. 

PtrffUuityt eilential to a good ftyle, i. 131. {ilpt merely a negative Tirtne» 13a* 
The three qu^ties of, ibid, 

Perfuajiam^ diftiDguiflied from cOnvidtion, i. 354. Objedion brpngbt firo||D^ tbi^ 
abttfe of this art, anfwered, r^</. Rules for, ii. 7. 

Ptnmiantt their method of trtnl'mitting their thoughts to %%th other, i. 91. 

Pttnnius jtr^iUr, his addrcfs to the dcclabpera of h^ tin^, i* 377. 

Pbarfalia* See Lucan* 

Pbgrecydes of Scyros, the fir ft profe writer, i. S6« 

i>i(/f;^/, charader of his paftorals, ii.222. 

Philofopbers^ modem, their fnperiority over the ancient, npqaeftionable, iw X34* 

/»ii«^9'^^jp, the proper ftyle of writing adapted to, ii. (^;i. Proper embtlUjb- 
mentsfor, 182. 

PiSlures^ the firft effay toward writing, i. S9. 

Pindar^ his charader as a lyric poet, ii. 228. 

Piteairnt Dr. extravagant hyperbole cited from, u%%%, 

Plato, charader of his dialogues, ii. 184. 

Phututf his charaAer as a dramatic poet, ii. 357. 

PUaders at the bar, inftrudion to, ii 29, 98. 

Pliny i Letters, general charadei of, ii. 188. 

Pluti^rcb^ his charader as a biographer, ii, 179. 

Putry, in what fenfe defcrlptive, and in what imitative, i. 68. 1% more anpent 
than profe, 82. Source of the pieafure we receive from the figurative il|le 
of] 233* '^eft of the merit of, 246. Whence the difficulty of reading poetry 
arifes, ii. 127. Compared with oratory, 136. Bpic, the fiandardsof,i57. 
Definition of poetry, 196. Is addrefled to the imagination and the paffions, 
197. Its origin, ibid. In what fenfe older than profe, 198. Its union with 
mufic, 199. Ancient hiftory and inftrudion firft conveyed 19 poetry* ftpo. 
Orienta}, more .charaderiftieal of an age than of a county, 2^. -Gothic, 
Celtic and Grecian, ibid- Origin of the different kinds of, 203. Wasotore 
▼igoreos in its firft rude eifays than under refinement, 204. Was injured by 
the feparatioa of mufic from it, ibidf Metrical f€«t, ii;^ ventioo af« 2p<^. Thale 
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Metffltes i6t appiica^te to Englifli poetry, .007. Engltfli heroic vcrfe, th« 
ftradture of, 209. French poetry, ibid. Rhime and blank veife comparcdi 
A08. Progrefs of Engliih verification, an. Paftoralt^ %i%. Lyrics, ftijf. 
Didadblc poetry, 13 1 . Defcriptive poetry, 237 . Hebrew poetry, S47. Bpic 
poetfy, 463. Poetic chara&ers, tWo kinds of, 174. Dramatic poetry, 3x4. 

JPoimti»£t cannot correA a confufed fentenc6,i. 157. 

J^olstiesf the fcience of, why ill under ftood among the ancients, ii ilj* 

J^oiyUtts, his charadier as an hiftorian, ii. i6i' 

J'tfe, criticifm on a pafiage in his Honi^r, i. 49* Profe fpecimen from, confid- 
ing of fliort fentences, 147. Other fpecimcns of his &yie„ 166. 173. Con. 
futed mittares of meuphortcal and plain language in, 1 15. Miicd metaphor 
in, %ig. Confufed perfooificattoo, 936. Inftance of his fondnefs for antithe. 
fee, 250. ChafaAer of his epiftolary writings, ii. 189 Criticifm on, iiiJ* 
Conflradion of his verfe. 109- Peculiar chara^ler of his Yerfificatioo, aii. 
His paftorals, 1x9 %%%> His ethit cpidles, 136. The merits of his various 
poems examined, i^/</. Character of his traoflation of Homer, 286. 

Brecifton in language, in what it confifis, i« 134. The importance of, ibid^ 148. 
Reqoifites to, 143. 

J^rep^tiMs, whether more ancient than the declenfion of nouns by cafes, i. ic6. 
Whether more nfeful and beautiful, xo8. Dr. CampbelFs obfervations on« 
109, Hote^ Their great ufe in fpeech, 119. 

Prior, allegory cited from, i. 2ai. 

^roffoifff/. their ufe, varieties, and cafes, i. 109. Relative, ioftances iliuftrating 
the importance of their proper pofition in a fenteoce, 150. 

FronuHciation^ difiin6lnefs of, necelTary in public fpeaking, ii. x 113. Tones of, xay. 

Frvovtht, book of, a didadic poem, ii. 158. 

Ffalm xviii, fublim^ reprefentation «f the Deity in, i. 44. Izzxth, a fine allegory 
from, %%%. Remarks on the poetic conftrudion of the Pfalms, ii. 249, 253. 

Fulpit^ eloquence of the, defined, u 355. Englifli and French fermons compar- 
ed. 380! The pradice of reading fermons in England difadvantageous to 
oratory, 383. The art of perfuafion refigned to the Puriuas, ibid. Advan- 
tages and difadvantages of pulpit eloquence, ii. 46. Rules for preaching, 48^ 
The chief Charaderi flics of pulpit -eloquence, 50. Whether it is beft to read 
fermons, or deliver them eztemporej 58. Pronunciation, i^/V. Remarks on 
' Prench fermons, 59. Caufe of the dry argumentative ftyle of Englifli fer- 
mons, 6x. General obfervations, 63* 
i^jlfifrafus, the firil who cultivated the arts of fpeech, i. 361. 



Quiniilian, hisideas Of tafte, i. 13, «0/e. His account of tlie ancient divifion 
of the feveral parts of fpeech, 98, note» His remarks on tne importance of the 
ftudy of grammar, 119. On perfpicuity of ftyle, 131, 138. On climax, 168. 
On the ftruAure of fentences, 17Z. Which ought not to ofTend the ear, 175, 
lii^. His caution againft too great an attention to harmony, 185. His cau- 
tion againft mixed metaphor, ai7* His fine apoftrophc on the death of his 
ion, 939. His rule for the ufe of iiinilei, ^^47. His diiedlion for the ufe of 
figures of ftyle, 158. His difiiB<ftions of ftyle, 161, 271. His inftrudtions 
for good writing, 284. His chara6ler of Cicero's oratory, 172. His inflrac- 
tions to public fpeakers for preferving decorums, ii. 14. His iriftrudionsto 
Judicial pleaders, 30. His obfervations on exordiums to replies in debate, 
94. On the proper divifion of an oration, 96. His mode of addrefTinj; tha 
pafTions, f 1 2. His lively reprefentations of the effcds of depravity, 138. Is 
the beft ancient Writer on oratory, 148. 



MMtifu, his charaaer as a tragic poet, ii. 343. 

Ran/ay tAlltUt charader of his Grntli Sbfbfrd/u. %%S' 
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i?tf/iVi, p. rtmarkf on his parallels between Greek and Roman writers^!. 375* 

JtetXy Cardinal de, charader of MtMemsirs, ii. 17S. 

Jtbetmrkiamst Grecian, rife and charader of, i. 36^ 

Jtbym€, in Englifli verfe, nnfavonrable Co fublimiC7» i. 4$* And blank Terfc 

compmicd, ii. aio. The former, why improper in the Greek and Latin Ian. 

fCvages, SI I. The flrft introdnAioo of cooplett in EogUih poetry, iUJ. 
XUbardfim, a charafter of his noTeb,ii. 195. 
Jfti£atU, an inftrumcnt often mifapplied, ii. 350. 
JtMmfm Cntfw^ a charader of that noYel, ii. 195. 
Jt$$maHte, derivation of the term, ii. 193. See Novels. 
Jt&mams, derived their learning from Greece, i. 369- Comparifon between eliem 

and the Greeks, 370. Hiftorical view of their eloquence, ibid, Oratoricai 

charader of Cicero, 371. ^ra of the decline of eloquence among, 376. 
R%Jfeam^ Jean Baptifte, his charader as a lyric poet,iu »^o. 
Rm^t his ^haraAer as a tragic poet,ii. 34S. 

$ 

BaUufi^ his charaSer as an hiflorian, ii. 166. 

Styuixariusy hit pifcatory eclogoes. ii. %%z, 

Satan, ezaminacion of his charader in Milton's Paradtfe Loft, iL yo*. 

Satircy poetical, general remark? on the ftyle of, ii. ^34. 

Saxon, language, how eftablilhad in England, i. 120. 

Stems, dramatic, what, and the proper condudl of, ii. 317. 

Scriptures, facred, the 6gurative ftyle of, remarked,!. 81. The tranflaeors ofn 
happy in fuiting their numbers to the fubjefl, 187. Fine apoftrophe in, 139* 
Prcfent us with the moCt ancient moooments of poetry extant, »., ji47- 
The diverGty of ftyle in the fe vera! books of, i6id. ThePfaims of David, 
449. No other writings aboun 1 withfuch bold and animated figures, 251. 
Parableiy A56. Bold and fublime inftances of perfonification ip, 157. Book 
of Proverbs, 258. Lamentations of Jeremiah, 1^/^. 

Scuitri, Madam, her romances, ii. 194. 

Seneca^hn frequent antithefis cenfured, i. 249* Charader of his general ftyle, 
fl64, ii. J 8:1. Hisepiftolary writings 186. 

Sentence in language* definition of , 145* Diftinguiflied into long and ihort,i46. 
A variety in, to be ftudied, 147. ' The properties eiTential eo a perfect fen- 
tence, 148. A principal rule for arranging the members of, 149. Pofition o( 
jadverbs, ihld. And relative pronouns, 150. Unity of a fentence, rules for 
^preferving, 154. Pointing, 157. Parenthefis. iW, Should always be brought 
to a perfe6fc clofe, 158. Strength, 160. Shonid be cleared of redundances, 
161. Due attention to particles recommended, 16s. The omiflion of particle^ 
fomctimcs connetSts objeAs clofer together, 164. Dire^ions for placing the 
important words, 165. Ciitnaz, 168. A like order neceflary to be^bferved 
in all aflertions or propofitions, 169. Sentence, ought not to conclude with a 
feeble word, 17Q. Fandamental rule in the confiru^ion ef, 174. Si^ood not 
to be difrcgarded, x 75. Two circuniftances to be attended to for producing 
harmony in, 176.182. Rules of the ancient rhetoricians for this purpofe, 
377. Why harmony much lefs ftudtednow than fornxcrly, 178. Bnglilh 
woads cannot be fo ezadlly meafured by metrical feet, as thofe of Greek and 
Latin, 1 81. What is required for the mufical clofe of a fentence, 184. Un- 
meaning words introduced merely to round a fentence, a great blemi/li, iUJ. 
Sounds ought to be adapted to fenfe, i86« 

- ^ermons^ EugWdti compared with French, i. 380. Unity an indifpenfible reqai- 
iite in, ii. 51. The fubjeA ought to be precife and particular, 51. The lub- 
\t6t ought not to be eahaufted, f^/i/. Cautions againft dry nefs, 53. iNnd 
againft conforming to faihionable modes of preaching, $5' 8tyle, 
56. Quaint feipreflions, 57. Whether heft written or delivered extern- 
^qrt, 58. pelWery, r^«(/, Re^iarki 911 French f(prmoni, 5St* Caufe of 
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tke drj argumentative ftyle of Eogliih fermons, 6z. General obfervatieos. 
63. Remarks on the proper divifion of, 95. Coadufion, 117, Delivery, 119. 
S€vigHet Madam de, charader of her letters, ii. 190. 
Sbafitjbuty^ Lord, oblervations on his ftyle, i. 136, 147, 156, 166, 168, 186, aao 

His general chara&er at a writer, 179. 
Sbakefpear^t the merit of hit playt eiamined, i 28. Was not poflefled of refin. 
ed cade, 30. Inftance of hit improper ufe oi metaphort, 213, 217, a 18. lS.x» 
hibiu paffiont in the language of nature, ii. 337. His charaider as a tragic 
poet, 346. At a comic poet, 361. 
Shenjiome.hit paftoral ballad, ii. 213. 

Shepherd, the proper character of, in paftoral dcfcription, ii. 218. 
Sheridan t his diftin<dion between ideas and emotions, ii. 129, m/r. 
Sherloci, bifliop, fine inftance of perfonification cited from hit fermons, i. 231. 

A happy aliuiion cited from hit fermons, ii. 57i«o/tf 
Silius Italicusy hit fttblime reprefentation of Hanntba t'i*3S> «0''> 
Simiie diftinguiflicd from metaphor, i. 209, 241. Sourcet of the plcafute they 
a^ord, 242. Two kindt of, ibid. Requifitesin, 244. Rules for, 245. Lo- 
cal propriety to be adhered to in, 284. i 
Stmplicity, zp^Utd to ftyle, different feniesof the term, i. fl73>4- 
SmoUet, improper ufe of figurative ftyle, cited from, i. aia,ffo/r. 
SohmoH*t Song, defcriptive beauties of, ii. 243. 
Songst Runic, the origin of Gothic hiftory, ii. 943. 
Sopbifs of Greece, rife and charader of,!. 362. 
Sophocles, the plots of his tragediet remarkably fimpTe, ii. 331. Excelled in the 

pathetic, 337. His charadier as a tragic poet, 341. 
Setrow, why the emotions of, excited* by tragedy, commnnicate p1eafnre,ii. jaj. 
i$0v«i//, of an awfnl nature, kffed us with fubiimity, i. 34. Influence of, in the 

formation of wordf, 73. 
Speaker, public, muft be direded more by his ear than by rules, i. t8r. 
Speeiator, general cbarader of that publication, i. a88. Critical examination of 

thofe papers that treat of the pleafuret of imagination^ 289. 
Speech, the power of, the di(lingiii(hing privilege of manJcind, i. r. The gram* 
matical divifion of, into eight partt not logical, 98. Of the ancientt, regulat- 
ed by mufical rules, 179. 
Strada, his charader as an hiftoriao, ii. 176. 

Style, in language defined, i. 130, The difference of, indifferent countries, /^aI. 
The qualities of a good ftyle, 131. Perfpicuity, I'^/V, Obfcnrity, owing to 
fndiftind conceptions, '132. Three requifite qualities in perfpicuity, ihid. 
Precifioh, 134. A loole ftyle, from what ie proceeds, 135. Too great an 
attention to precifion renders a Qyle dry and barren, 143. French diftinc- 
tion of ftyle, 146. The charadert of, flow from peculiar modet of thinking, 
260. Different fubjeds require a different ftyle, ibid. Ancient diftindioua 
of, i6|. The different kindt oi, ibid. Concife and diffiifivv, on whatocca- 
fions, proper, 262. Nervous and feeble, 265. A harfti ftyle, front what it 
proceeds, 266. ^ra of the formation of our prcfent ftyle, 267. Dry man. 
tier defcribed, 26S. A plain ftyJe, ibid, ^eat ftyle, 269. Sl^gant ftyle, 270, 
Florid ftyle, 271. Natural ftyle, 273. Different fenies of the term fimplici. 
ly, ibid. The Greek writers diftinguifhed for fimplicity, 276. Vehement 
ftyle,28i. General diredions, how to attain a good ftyle, 283. Imitation dan- 
gerous, 286. Style not to be ftudied to the negled of thought*, 287. Cri- 
tical examination of (hpie papers in the Spedatorthat treat of the piealurct 
of imagination, 289. Critical examination of a palTage in Swift's writings, 
337. General obfer vat ions, 350. &tt Eloquence. 
Sublimity of external okjedA,an(i fubiimity in writing diftinguiihed, i. ^Z- '^* 
impreflions, ibid. Of fpace, ibid. Of foands, 34. Violence of the ekments, 
ibid. Solemnity bordering on the terrible, ibid, Obfcurity, not unfavourable 
to, 36. In buildings, 37. Heroifm, ibid. Great virtue, 38. Whether ih^re 
it any one fundamental quality in the feurces of fublime, 39. 
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Sw iUmHj in writing 4cBn€4, u 444 Errors In Lonf innt |»oinetd out, Oid^ Tbe 
moii xnciMC writtri tffbrd the ninft llriking iofUncet of foMimitj, 43. Sub- 
lime reprcUncation of ciie Dtify in Pfalm xviii. 44. And in iht pro^tt Ha« 
Mtkuk, iM, in MoTct ind Iftiah, tM/. Inftancet of Aiblimitj in Homer, 45. 
In Offian, 46* An«pUficaeion iojvrioM Co fuMtttiHy, 47. Rbydie in Engliih 
verfe unlivoonibi* to, 48. 8creogili eflential to fubKine Wiriting, 50* A 
proper choice of drcumftancet cffentlal to fnUime defcription, 51. Stric- 
turea on Virgii*a defeription of Mooi.t Mtaz, 5». Tbe proper fottrcet of the 
fttblimc, 53' SttbUmiry ceollftsio the thooghti not in the words, 55. The 
faolts oppol'ed to thejublime, i^d. 

Sully, Duke de, charailer of his Memoirs, ii. 1 78 . 

SuferJIiiioMt (Mim^ repreCcntatiott of its dominion over nmnkindy Irom Lucre- 
tius, i.36, M9te. 

Swi/it obfervacioos 00 his ftyle, i. 133, 143, 157, i7», 186. General chara^r 
of his ftyle, 169. Critical eiatoination uJF the beKiontog of his propofai for 
corrcdHogi Ace. the Bngtifli tongoe, 337. Concluding obferTationsi 350. His 
Uogu4^€,ii. 143- Charader ol hit epiftolary writing, 189. 

SyiistUit £Dgli<h, cannot be esadly meafnred by metrical feet, n thdfe of OredL 
and Latin, i. 181. 

SyiucdKhe, in Hgnratlve ftyle, esplained, i. 107. 

SymfHjmotu words, obfervations on, i. 138. 



^aciVw, chancer of his ftyle, t. 16 ». His charaAer as an hiHorian,!!. i7r« 
Hfe htppy manner of introducing incidental obfecvattons, 17a. Inftance of 
his feccefifol talent in hiftorical painting, 176. Hit defers as a writer, 178. 

Tajpft a pafifage from his CierufaUmme diftinguiflied by the harmony of numbers, 
i 189. Strained fentiments in bis paftoralsj ii. 226. Charader ofhis Aminta* 
%\%. Critical eiamiaation of his poem, 199. -- 

Tafe, true, the ufes of, in common life, i. 8. Definition of, I !• Is more or leTe 
common to all men, i%. Is an improveable faculty, 14- How to be rcfin. 
ed, ibid. Is alfided by reafon, 15. A good heart requiOte to a juft tafte, i6. 
Delicacy and corrednefs the charaAersof pcrfe^ tafte, 17. Whether there 
be any ftaodard of tafte, 19. The diveriity of, in different men, no evidence 
of their taftec being corrupted, ibid. The teft of, referred to the concurring 
voice of the polilhed part of mankind, 23. Diftinguiihedfrom genius, 19* 
The four ces of pleafare in, 3 1 I'he powers of, enlarge the fphete of our 
pleafure»,32. ImiUtioh as a foQrce of pleafure, 65. Mufic,/^//. To what 
dafs the pleafures received from eloquence, poetry, and fine writing, are to 
be referred, 66. 

Telcmatbus, See Fendon, 

Temple, Sir William, obfervations on his ftyle, i. 136. Specimens, 146, 156, 159, 
K63, 182. His general charadler as a writer, 278. 

Teren'te, beautiful inftance of (implicity from, i. 176. His charadcr as a drama- 
tic writer, ii. 357. 

Terminaiiens of words, the variations of, in the Greek and Latin languages, fa- 
vourable to the liberty of tranfpofition, i. 86. 

Theocritus^ the carlieft known writer of paftorals, ii. 214. His talents in paint- 
ing rural fcenery, 216. Chara^er of his paftorals, 221. 

TBgmfon, fine paflage from, where he animates all nature, i. 23 3 • Charader of 
hi» Seafons, ii. 239. Hiseulogium by Dr. Johnfon,240,«o/«. 

Tbuamis, his charader as an hiftorian, ii. 164. 

TbucyJides, his chairader as an hiftorian, ii. 162. Was the firft who introduced 
orations in hiftotical narration, 174. 

TtUot/on, Archhifliop, obfervations on kis ftyle, i. 136, 153, 182^ 313. General 
charader of, as a writer, 277. 
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^««//» the iae management of, in pnblic fpeaking, ii; 130. 

Toftcsy among the ancient rhetoricians, explained, ii. 103. 

7'rage<fyt bow diftingniflied from comeUy, ii. 313. More parttcaltr definition of. 
ihU. Snbjea and condu^ of, 315* Rife and progrcftof, 31^. The three 
dramatic unities, 340. Divifion of the reprefentation into adi, 34ft. The ca ' 
taftrophe, 314. Why the forrow excited by tragedy communicatet pleafure, 
^%$, The proper idea of fcenea, and how to be conduced, 3^7. Chantdera 
331. Higher degrees of moralicj inculcated bj modern, than bf ancient tra« 
gedy, 333. Too great nfe made of the paffion of love, on the modern ftages, 

. ibid. All tragedies ezpeded to be pathetic, 334- The proper ufe of moral 
reflexions in, 338. The proper ftyle and vexfification of, 339. Brief view 
of the Greek ftage, 40. French tragedy, 34}. EngUih tragedy, 345. Cod« 
eluding obfervacions^ 348. 

Tresis, a definition of, i. 194^ Origin of, 197* The rhetorical diftindions 
among, frivolous, aoj. 
. Turnus, the charader of, net favoarably treated in the ^neid, ii. 292; 

7uifiM, ArchbiQiop of Rhcims, a romance writtr, ii. 193. 

Typogtapbieal figures of fpeech^ what, i. %$%. 



FmAurghf hischarader as a dramatic writer, ii, 363^ 

t^trbsj their nature and office ezpltined, i. X13. No fentencc complete without 
a verb exprefied or implied, 114. The tenfes, ibid. The advantage of 'En- 
gUfli over the Latin, in the variety of tenfes, 115. AAive and paflive, ii6« 
Are the moft artificial and complex of all the parts of fpeech, ibid, 

Viffix bianki more favourable to fublimity, than rhyme, i. 49. Inftrudions for 
the reading of,ii. ia7« Oonftrudion of, 209. 

Fifgili inftances of fublimity in, i. 1%^ 51, 51. Cf harmony, 190, 191. Sim- 
plicity of language, 196. Figurative language, ao6, 230, ^38. Specimen! 
of his paftoral deftriptions, ii. si 5, note. 219.. Charadcr of his paftorals, 
aai. His Georgtcs, a perfeA model ofdidaAic poetry, 232. The principal 
beauties in the Georgics, 232. Beautiful defcriptionfc in his ^neid, 243. 
Critical examination of that poem, 290. Compared with Homer, 293. 

Virtme^ high degrees of, a fource of the fublime, i. 38. A ncceflary ingredient 
to form an eloquent orator, ii. 137. 

ViftQH^ the figure of fpeech fo termed, in what it confifts, i. 253. 

Uniticf, dramatic, the advantages of adhering to, ii. 320. Why the modems are 
lefs reilri(Sled to the unities of time and place than the ancients, 329. 

Feice^ the powers of, to be ftudied in public fpeaking, ii. I2I. 

Foiturct chsrader of his epiftolary writings, ii. 290. 

FoUaire^ his charaAer as an hiftorian, ii. xlo. Critical examination of his Hen- 
riade,307. His argument for the ufe of rhyme in dramatic compofition, 339, 
His charatSUr as a tragic poet, 345. 

^ojpuit Joannes Gerardus, charader of his writings on eloquence, ii. 1461 

w 

ITai/er, the firft Engliih poet who brought couplets into vogue, ii. 212. 

1VH is to be very fpariogly ufed at the bar, ii. 33 . 

Words, obfolete, and new coined, incongruous with purity of ftyle, i. 132. Bad 
confequences of their being ill chofen, 134. Obfervations on thofe termed 
fynonymous, 138. Confidered with reference to found, 176. 

WoifUs and things, inftances of the analogy between, i. 73. 
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tfTpUers of geoioi, why they have bMO more numermis in ooe age thao an- 
other, ii. 15a Four happy agee of, pointed out, ibid, 

W^riiimg^ two kioilff of, diftiogaiibed, i. 88. PiAurtt the firft elTay in, S^r* 
Hieroglyphic, the fecond, Hid, Chioefe chara^rt, 91. Arithmetical 
ligvref* 9a. The conidcrationt which led to the inYeotioa of an atphabe(» 
ikid, Cadmaa*a alphabet the origin of that new nfed, 94* Hiftorical ac- 
coooc of the materiala ufed to receive writing^ 95. General rcmarkf. Uut, 
See G$Mmmar, 



TViwf, Dfi hit poetical charaiter, i,»asr. Too fond of antithefes, ajo« Th9 
mafit of hit works examined« iL tj7. Hit chara&er at a tragic poet, 34^* 



THE END. 
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